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The Good Guys are always on the White Horse a 


Where else would you find them? White Horse is a Scotch with all the 
social graces. A taste that is smooth. Subtle. Persuasive. On the rocks or 
in the tall ones, White Horse comes through. 


Good guys deserve their White Horse. So do you. : 





Listen to the music you love best demonstrated on 
V-M., and the exciting new World News Map & Apollo 
Space Guide is yours—no cost or obligation. 

You’ve never seen a collection of maps like these. 
Rand McNally made them especially for us, and 
they’re available only at Voice of Music dealers. 
(They'll have special displays in their windows so 
you'll be sure to know who they are.) 

These full color maps completely detail Saigon SS 
and Hanoi, plus every other news area in the world ~~ 

.and beyond. There are close-ups of the Moon, 
diagrams showing Man-on-the-Moon landings, and 
even an Apollo Space Guide, too. 

To get your copy, all you have to do is enjoy your- 
self at your V-M dealer. There you'll see and hear 
complete home music centers—stereo tape recorders 
with built-in stereo FM. We'll show you an ultra- 
compact tape recorder that’s cordless, works any- 


where on a rechargeable Power Cell. And — good — AX 
news! — you can buy a fine V-M tape recorder for a . Ww 
less than $100. The Voice of Music A 

Portables, too. We originated the Portable Stereo 
Component system. And we've created a stereo 
phono in a decorator cabinet of walnut which fits on 
an end table and sounds like a console. 

Most of all, be sure to see our proud, beautiful con- 
soles, like heirlooms in their fine hardwood cabinets. 

Now that you’ve heard us out in print, hear us in 
person. Look up the V-M dealer with the big window 
banners announcing free maps and free demonstra- 
tions. Go right in. He'll gladly give you “this world 
and the next” if you'll just lend V-M your 
ear for a minute. Make it soon, won't you? 
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Offer good only at participating dealers 
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He's a professional pastry chef 
in Naperville, Ill. And just for the fun 
of it, his hobby is creating wedding 
cakes at home.” 

‘But it wouldn’t be much fun,” Ed 
, ‘without our Bryant gas air con- 
ditioner. It keeps our whole house 
comfortably cool. The cake icing 
doesn't melt, even on 90° days. And 
we don't either.” 

Ed picked Bryant—and gas—be- 
cause he knew how dependable gas 
is for cooking and baking. He figured 
the same would be true of cooling 


sSa\ 
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Decorate a wedding cake 
in Naperville in July. 

“You'll know why Ed Tresch 
is wedded to his ; 


Bry | &as air conditioner. 


j 





D TRESCH knowswhat'scooking. | ‘Hewas right,”’says Mrs. Tresch.''l’ve 


never had such a wonderful summer.” 

You, too, will find a lot of reasons 
forliking a Bryant unit. Such asthe low 
installation cost (no heavy-duty wir- 
ing needed). And the low operating 
and upkeep costs (with fewer major 
moving parts, there’s less to wear 
out). You don’t have to worry about 
your Bryant gas air conditioner—just 






} enjoy it 


Many local gas companies not only 


sell and service Bryant gas air condi- 


tioning, but also offer low-interest 
financing terms. The easy payments 














MERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. | 


are simply included on your monthly 


| gas bill. 


Join the Bryant group this summer, 
Call your gas company. See how little 
it costs to enjoy gas air conditioning 
in your home or business. 

Bryant Manufacturing Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46207. 


For dependable, modern cooling 
Gas makes the big difference 
+»-costs less, too. 
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“Off to the cricket match with Mary and Bill. 
We met them dancing the night before.” That's Bermuda! 


| ‘riendships are made, just like that, in 


a little British island 90 minutes from 
east coast cities. Bermuda. 
Fellowship comes naturally here. Your 
| welcome is real and cordial. The island has 
played host to the world for centuries. 
No wonder it’s so easy to enjoy yourself, 
your hosts, your new-found friends, For in 


sane ne 





these sun-filled streets 20 mph is the top 
speed. Warm breezes put you in a relaxed 
mood—ready to sample Bermuda’s pink 
beaches, sports, nighttime gaiety. 
Sightsee with us, down lanes where 
frangipani and oleanders grow. Climb 
lighthouses and look down on white-roofed 
houses, green bays and blue Atlantic. Wan- 
der through underground caves, antique- 
filled mansions, bright Botanical Gardens. 
re avers 





Play with us, on fa- 
mous golf courses or 
tennis courts. Join us at 
soft beaches to swim, 
water ski, snorkel or 
sail. Watch our local 
sports—cricket matches 
and yacht races. Fish 
with us, from shore, 
reef, or charter boat. 

Dance with us to the 
intoxicating rhythms of 
steel bands and calypso 8 







—wild and sweet. Hotel- 
hop after dark for the 
exciting entertainment § 
that keeps the island 
swinging into the small hours of morning. 

Be our guest. Ask your travel agent or 
write Bermuda, 610 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10020 
* 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 60602. 














This card can show you 

how Avis lives up 

to its buttons. é 
> 


The credit card you get through your Standard Oil 
dealer is too big for just gasoline. 

You can also use it for renting an Avis car, buying : 
tires and batteries, joining the American Oil Motor { end 
Club and more. Even for charging your bills at Albert 
Pick and Best Western hotels and motels. ’ 
So when you want to find out how Avis tries harder, 
it's easy. _ 

“You expect more from Standard—and you get it!’’* 





Great-West Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY Ga HEAD OFFICE, WINNIPEG 
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Some car manufacturers have a lot 
of inspectors looking for trouble. 


Maybe it’s because they have a lot 
of trouble to inspect. 





Volvo is proud to announce we have _ tough just hearing a nice word about most 
fewer inspectors than any other car maker. cars, 94.4% of all Volvo owners recom- 
You see, we operate on the theory that mend Volvo to their friends. 
when you make a car right in the first place, And just this year, Road & Track maga- 
you don’t need a lot of inspectors to come zine voted the Volvo one of the seven best 
along later and tell you where you went cars in the world. Along with Cadillac, 





wrong. Rolls-Royce and Mercedes-Benz. 

And so far, our theory has worked out Which just goes to show you. 
just fine. Because in Sweden, where it’s Even without a lot of quality-control in- = ~—_54 
tough being a car, Volvos last an average spectors, our quality hasn’t gotten out of (“7—~\ 
of 11 years. control. (VOLVO) 


And in the United States, where it’s ; 7) 
e e ates, where It'S AtScasran LIVERY OVERSEAS, ©VOLVO, IN Nat 





TIME] ,_ : 
invites you to voyage with the men 


BOOKS® 


who changed the face and future of the world in the 


AGE OF EXPLORATION 


Examine this volume from the GREAT AGES OF MAN for ten days free 


0 15th and 16th Century seamen, the open 
ie was much more of a mystery anda 
far greater risk than outer space is to us 
today. Sailing with maps based mostly on 
myths, in ships no larger than present-day 
pleasure craft, using instruments that might 
mislead them by hundreds of miles, they 
braved starvation, scurvy, shipwreck, sav- 
ages and superstition. They gambled with 
their lives to reach legendary lands where 
rivers ran with gold...where giants lived, and 
women with jeweled eyes that could kill at a 
glance... where men had no heads, and feet 
like umbrellas to shade them from the sun. 
Because neither men nor history can ever 
stand still, Columbus, Magellan and later 
Captain Cook set out with little more than a 
sail and a prayer to dare the unknown. 


The Old World vs. the New 


In Age of Exploration, you'll meet the men 
whose courage and curiosity changed 
the world. You'll see how they changed not 
only its geography, but its thinking, its poli- 
tics and even its religion. Disproving age-old 
myths, they altered the patterns of medieval 
thought and prepared the way for a scientific 
methodology. Thanks to the men in ships, 
those at home became explorers too, seeking 
new intellectual horizons, looking at their 
own countries and cultures with more ana- 
lytic eyes, more skeptical imaginations. 

In contemporary prints, paintings and old 
maps, Age of Exploration shows you the men, 
the ships, the on-the-spot drawings of their 
seagoing artists. It tells you in the explorers’ 
own words what it was like to sail beyond 
the limits of the medieval mind into the as- 
tonishing worlds of America and the Orient. 


It re-creates for you the perils, the mutinies, 
the strange and savage encounters, and above 
all the faith that kept the ships moving for- 
ward. Here is a true story that easily out- 
strips the most colorful fiction...here is a 
time when men took giant steps in every di- 
rection, and the old and new worlds suddenly 
impinged on each other. Rousing reading for 
the whole family, Age of Exploration is also 
a valuable study aid for school ages. 

Written by Professor John R. Hale, one of 
Britain’s leading Renaissance scholars, Age 
of Exploration is one of a series of intellectual 
adventures brought to you by the Editors of 
Time-Lire Booxs. Under the heading, Great 
Acrs Or Man, each volume presents one of 
the high points, one of the most inspired 
periods in human history. In a unique com- 
bination of text and pictures, the books cap- 
ture for you the great forward leaps of man’s 
imagination and his achievement in every 
field of his endeavor. 

The format of Age of Exploration is 
typical of the series. Bound in lifetime Kivar 
and cloth and stamped in gold leaf, it is art 


book size: 8%” x 10%", Nearly 200 pages, the 
book contains over 130 photographs—80 in 
color—of men, maps, ships, real and imagi- 
nary creatures and exotic places. Ordinarily, 
a book of this size, scope and beauty would 
have to cost $7 or $8, but thanks to our large 
print orders, you pay only $3.95, plus ship- 
ping. And with your order you receive free a 
specially written 5,200 word introduction to 
the series by Jacques Barzun, distinguished 
scholar, critic and social historian. 


Read the book first—decide later 


Examine Age of Exploration free for ten 
days. If you're not satisfied, return it, and 
that’s that. If you want to keep it, you pay 
only $3.95, plus shipping. Then you will re- 
ceive future volumes in the series at regular 
two-month intervals—also for a free ten- 
day examination. There is absolutely no cost 
or obligation, so why not send the postpaid 
order form and enjoy a look at the book? If 
the order form is missing, write to Time-Lire 
Booxs, Derr. 0020, Time & Lire BUILDING, 
CuIcaco, ILLtNoIs 60611, 
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Explorers, as seen in detail of Now practical, now prophetic 
a 16th Century Persian rug Columbus was a paradox 
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| Actual size: 8%” x 10%" 
Over 130 photographs, 
| 80 in color 

| Nearly 200 pages 











We have just 2] shots 


21 shots in a fifth to acquaint you 
with George Ballantine's unique 
blend of Highland whiskies. (Big 
shots, of course, may only get a 
dozen or so.) 

21 shots to show you that Bal- 
lantine’s goes down smoothly as a 












at you. 


great Scotch should. But has an au- 
thentic Scotch flavor all its own. As 
George Ballantine himself said, 
“The more you know about Scotch, 
the more you like my whisky.” 

21 shots to convince you that 
the fanatical Scotsmen of Dumbar- 
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tT MENT 
#/s QUART 86 PROOF 3 A 
@g 
FINEST BLENDED +) 
SCOTCH WHISKY 






1006 SCOTCH WHISKIES 





Ballantine & don, Limited 
~Dumburton, cheolland 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, BOTTLED IN SCOT 





: may persuade 









ton know how to make a great 
whisky. As George used to say, “All 
things in moderation, except in 
making Scotch.” 

And if the 21 shots in a fifth do 
persuade you, what next? 

Buy a quart. 


One shot 
you. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, May 10 
BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THEATER 
(NBC, 9-10 p.m.).° A private eye (Ricar- 
do Montalban) focuses on a private secre 
tary VGoanne Dru) during the search for 
murder clues in “To Sleep, Perchance to 
Scream.” 


Thursday, May 11 

THE COLGATE COMEDY HOUR (NBC, 10 
11 p.m.). Thirteen first-ranking comedy 
stars bring back the routines that made 
them famous. Bob Newhart reverts to his 
hilarious role as “The Driving Instructor, 
Shelley Berman repeats “Is Your Mommy 
Home?” and Carl Reiner and Mel Brooks 
revive their °2.000-Year-Old Man.” Phyllis 
Diller, to absolutely no one’s surprise. just 
loes what comes naturally 


Friday. May 12 
CBS FRIDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 9-11 
p.m.) The Country Girl (1955), with 
Grace Kelly. Bing Crosby and William 
Holden 


Saturday, May 13 

THE SAM SNEAD GOLF SHOW (ABC, 4:30 
5 p.m.). Slamming Sam, possessor of one 
of the game's smoothest swings, demon 
strates the fine art of driving from the tee 
Filmed at the Firestone Country Club 
in Akron 

ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5 
6:30 p.m.). On land, sea and in the air 
the National A.A.U. Gymnastics cham 
pionships from Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, La.; the World Invitational 
High Diving championships from Las 
Vegas the International Parachuting 
championships from Varna, Bulgaria 


Sunday, May 14 

WHITSUNDAY SPECIAL (CBS, 10-11 a.m.) 
An original oratorio, Galileo, has been 
commissioned to commemorate the ap 
pearance of the Holy Spirit to the Apostles 
on this seventh Sunday after Easter. Libret 
to by Joe Darion, score by Ezra Laderman 
ind featuring Basso Ara Berberian as the 
troubled astronomer 

DISCOVERY 67 =(ABC 11:30-noon). 
Viewers join oceanographers and marine 
biologists in exploring “The World Be 
neath the Sea” via underwater films, lab 
tests Of a shark’s hearing and vision, and 
talk about the sea as a source of food 
oil and diamonds 

THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE AND RED DANUBE 
(ABC, 4-5 p.m.). A ride down the storied 
river for look at both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. Austrian Actor Maximilian Schell 
is the guide. Repeat 

THE 21ST CENTURY (CBS. 6-6:30 p.m 
The Mighty Atom” di J 


uses for atomic ener} 





usses all the new 





and what lies in 





store three decades from now 
NBC CHILDREN’S THEATER (NBC 6:30 
30 p.m.). Arthur Fiedler’s Boston Pops 
Orchestra brings Camille Saint-Saéns’ Car 
nival of Animals to life for an audience of 
youngsters in Boston's Symphony Hal 
Hugh Downs narrates 

THE SMOTHERS BROTHERS COMEDY HOUR 
(CBS, 9-10 p.m.). Recent nominees for a 
lV “Emmy” Award, Dickie and Tommy 


team up in comedy and song with another 


All times E.D.T 
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popular pair: Simon and Garfunkel, the 
poets of folk rock 

THE SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9 p.m.- 
12:30 a.m.). Marlon Brando, the sensitive 


German  licutenant and Montgomery 
Clift. his American counterpart. portray 

he Your Lions (1958). whose paths 
fatefully and fatally cross during World 
War Il 


JACK PAAR AND A FUNNY THING HAPPENED 
ON THE WAY TO HOLLYWOOD (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Jack gives Hollywood the back of his 
hand. recaliing some classic film bloopers, 
running early screen tests of famous stars, 
lampooning overworked dialogue. and 
chatting with Guests Judy Garland and 
Bob Newhart 


Monday. May 15 

TOWN MEETING OF THE WORLD (CBS, 10- 
Il p.m.) The Attitudes of the World's 
Youth Toward World Problems.” a trans- 
atlantic panel discussion via Early Bird 
sutellite between a group of students from 
English universities on one hand and Cal- 
ifornia Governor Ronald Reagan and New 
York Senator Robert Kennedy on the 
other. Charles Collingwood directs the 
vive-and-take from London 


Tuesday, May 16 

TUESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 9 
11 p.m.) Lover Come Back (1962), with 
Doris Day, Rock Hudson, Tony Randall 
and Edie Adams 

CBS NEWS HOUR (CBS, 10-10:30 p.m.) 
\ TV crew recently staged its own four- 
week live-in in San Francisco’s Haight- 
Asbury district to film this daily diary of 
‘The Hippies 


NET JOURNAL (shown on Mondays) 
Eton A tour of England's prestigious 
prep school allows the visitor to mingle 
with the collared-and-gowned boys, visit 
rowing and cricket practice, attend a debate 
on North Viet Nam, assess the old customs 
and the new look in curriculum 

NET PLAYHOUSE (shown on Fridays), The 
§42-day court-martial of ten Bounty muti 
neers in 1792 is the subject of “Acquit or 
Hang.” an original play by Stanley Miller 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


YOU KNOW | CAN’T HEAR YOU WHEN THE 
WATER'S RUNNING. Robert Anderson taps a 
rich vein of comedy sex——1n four pl 


that deal with sex on the stage, in middle 





1yicts 


age. as a parental concern, as a dimming 
memor Martin Balsam, Eileen Heckart 
and George Grizzard give a gh polish 





to each nt tof humor 
THE HOMECOMING. In his play about the 
prodigal family of a visiting son, Harold 





Pinter uses words as the sea uses waves 


catching his audience up in an inexorable 
rhythm, washing over them with sound 
bringing forth currents and undercurrents 
of meaning 

BLACK COMEDY. Fireworks are best in the 
dark, and when the lights blow out in a 
London flat, a situation fraught with fric 
tion sets off sparks of hilarity An agile 
and acrobatic cast keeps Peter Shaffer's 
latest dramatic exercise in amusing motion 

THE APA COMPANY, directed by Ellis 
Rabb, offers dramatic works for practically 
every taste this season in its repertory 


War and Peace, The Wild Duck, Right 
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Something 
‘Intimate’ 
iS going on 


In France 
and 36 other love-struck 
countries. 


‘Intimate’... cherished as one 
of the world’s 
seven great-fragrances. 


Intimate Spray Mist 
by ‘Revlon: 














a unique way 
for you 
to help 
hungry people 
around 

world 


oo 





Ny Help America 

AY] Help People 
<x;|,. Help Themselves 
Gay 


+. 
‘as Participate in the 
' American Freedom 


From Hunger Foundation 








Every day thousands of people die 
of starvation. Despite the great 
productivity of our farmers, we cannot begin to feed even 

a fraction of the world’s hungry. But you can help by buying 
one of the finest records ever made. Simply send the 
coupon below with your contribution. By purchasing this 
record, offered at a fraction of its value, you will help the 
American Freedom From Hunger Foundation further its 
work in the war on hunger. 
The American Freedom From 
Hunger Foundation, Inc. is a 
non-profit, non-partisan, non-governmental organization. 
It is dedicated to the alleviation of hunger throughout the 
world by helping others help themselves... by leading, 
teaching, motivating. Twelve great artists donated 
their time, talent and performances for this 

“Golden Greats” 12” record album. 

Louis Armstrong: ‘‘Mack The Knife’ HJ Tony Bennett: ‘‘/f | Ruled The World’’ 
M@ Leonard Bernstein and New York Philharmonic: “The Ritual Fire Dance”’ 
@ Dave Brubeck Quartet: “Will You Still Be Mine"’ [J Doris Day: ‘Sentimental 
Journey" ME Percy Faith: ‘‘Spanish Harlem’’ [| Robert Goulet: “/f Ever | Would 
Leave You"’ [J Mahalia Jackson: “‘/f | Can Help Somebody"’ [| The Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir: ‘‘Battle Hymn Of The Republic’’ # Barbra Streisand: 


‘4 Stayed Too Long At The Fair’’ [| Richard Tucker: ‘‘The Exodus Song”’ 
Andy Williams: ‘Danny Boy” 


| American Freedom From Hunger Foundation | 
P.O. Box 9399, St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 


for. “Golden 








( ) Here is my $ 
Greats" Record Albums at $1.00 ea. 


( ) Here is my extra contribution of 











| 

I 

I 

! 

$ for the Foundation. ! 
Se ee 
Name 
Address ~~ S~SC<‘“C 
I 

City State Zip Code | 
Allow 3-4 weeks delivery time. Offer only good in U.S.A. l 
as SS CS GD ED GND GES GED SEES GSD GS GEES GED GENE GED SEED CONE 4 
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Building materials executives or bankers? 


Both 


First of all, Jim Bourke, Ed McKinstery and their Bank. We're organized to specialize in over 100 





f 


associates at The First National Bank of Chicago businesses andindustries. We have beensince 1905 


are bankers. Banking is their business 
The benefits are clear. 


But they know the financial complexities of the 
We keep up to ate on your industry, its oroblems 
building materials industry as well as they know We keep uf date on your industry, its problems, 





ts credit needs are ready to help you—quickly 


banking. That's simply because they've spent their 
careers helping building materials people solve vas F , 

‘ mans : . When you want to talk with bankers wno KNOW 

their money problems Pes 

y your industry and talk your lanquagt ist Ca 


That's the way we do business at The First Nationa The First 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Keep up with our 
planet on your 


CBS Radio Station. 





THE CBS RADIO NETWORK STATIONS WHICH 
SERVE THIS REGION ARE: Illinois Champaign 
WDWS 1400, Chicago WBBM 780, Danville WOAN 
1490, Decatur WSOY 1340, Peoria WMBD 1470, 
Quincy WTAD 930, Rock Island WHBF 1270, Spring- 
field WTAX 1240, Indiana Anderson WHBU 1240, 
Indianapolis WIRE 1430, Kokomo WIOU 1350, Mad 
ison WORX 1270, Marion WMRI 860, Muncie WLBC 
1340, South Bend WSBT 960, Terre Haute WTHI 
1480, Vincennes WAOV 1450, Kentucky Henderson 
WSON 860, Hopkinsville WHOP 1230, Lexington 
WVLK 590, Louisville WINN 1240, Owensboro WOMI 
1490, Paducah WPAD 1450, Paintsville WSIP 1490, 
Whitesburg WTCW 920, Michigan Detroit WJR 760, 
Escanaba WOBC 680, Grand Rapids WJEF 1230, 
Kalamazoo WKZO 590, Saginaw WSGW 790, Minne- 
sota Minneapolis-St. Paul WCCO 830, Missouri St 
Louis KMOX 1120, Sikeston KMPL 1520, New York 
Buffalo WBEN 930, Elmira WELM 1410, Ohio Canton- 
Akron WOIO 1060, Cincinnati WNOP 740, Cleveland 
WERE 1300, Columb WBNS 1460, Dayton WHIO 
1290, Portsmouth WPAY 1400, Youngstown WKBN 
570, Pennsylvania DuBois WCED 1420, Erie WWGO 
1450, Indiana WDAD 1450, Johnstown WARD 1490, 
Pittsburgh-McKeesport WEDO 810, Scranton WGBI 
910, State College WRSC 1390, Uniontown WMBS 
590, Virginia Charlottesville WINA 1070, Norfolk 
WTAR 790, Richmond WRNL 910, Roanoke WDBJ 960, 
Staunton WAFC 900, West Virginia Beckley WJLS 
560, Charleston WCHS 580, Fairmont WMMN 920 
Huntington WWHY 1470, Parkersburg WPAR 1450 
Princeton WLOH 1490, Welch WOVE 1340, Wheeling 
WBZE 1470, Wisconsin Green Bay WBAY 1360, Mad- 
son WKOW 1070, Wausau WXCO 1230 








CBS RADIO NETWORK 
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You Are if You Think You Are and You 
Can't Take Wt with You. 


Off Broadway 


HAMP tries a British youth for deserting 
when the blood and din of World War I 
overwhelm him. Though innocent of evil. 
he is guilty of breach of duty, and must be 
condemned. Robert Salvio is movingly ef- 
fective as the frightened Private Hamp. 

AMERICA HURRAH takes the temperature 
of urban U.S.A. and finds an icy emptiness 
at the core. Playwright Jean-Claude van 
ltallie deep freezes moments of modern 
American life in a chilling. © stirring 
theatrical evening 


CINEMA 

NAKED AMONG THE WOLVES. The story of 
the concentration camps has been filmed 
before—and with greater skill—but the 
theme of the indomitable prisoners bears 
frequent retelling. This East German tale 
of the inmates of Buchenwald attempting 
to hide a three-year-old boy from their 
Nazi torturers gives credence to the hope 
for civilization’s ultimate survival. 

ACCIDENT. The scene is Oxford. The story 
involves a wan don (Dirk Bogarde) who 
tries to be a Don Juan with a nubile under- 
graduate while his wife (Vivian Merchant) 
is pregnant. Harold Pinter wrote the cryp- 


tic, skeletal dialogue, Joseph Losey 
directed. F 
LA VIE DE CHATEAU. French Director 


Jean-Paul Rappeneau has an appetite for 
the absurd and an unerring eye for casting 
in this fresh and funny farce about how in 
Gaul all marriages seem to be divided into 
three partners. 

PERSONA. Ingmar Bergman is deliberately 
difficult, but nonetheless fascinating, in this 
study of two women (Bibi Andersson, Liv 
Ullman) whose personalities merge. 

ULYSSES. James Joyce’s masterpiece is a 
short story that exploded into a summa of 
30 centuries of Western culture. Joseph 
Strick’s adaptation is merely a_ pictorial 
précis of some of the principal episodes 
but a good one. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. Shakespeare 
possibly would not have recognized his 
comedy, but he certainly would have en- 
joyed watching Elizabeth Taylor and Rich- 
ard Burton in Franco Zeffirelli’s lusty, 
sensuous production. 

FALSTAFF. Orson Welles may be the first 
actor in the history of the theater to appear 
too fat to play Shakespeare’s “huge bom- 
bard of sack, that stuffed cloak bag of 
guts.” In his compilation of five of the 
Bard's plays, some Wellesian genius flickers 
but does not burn brightly enough to il- 
Juminate the long dull stretches. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


A MAN CALLED LUCY, by Pierre Accoce 
and Pierre Quet, recounts the career of 
Swiss-based Master Spy Rudolf (“Lucy”) 
Roessler, who accurately warned the Allies 
of every invasion from Poland to Russia 
itself—and was not believed. 

JUST AROUND THE CORNER: A HIGHLY SE- 
LECTIVE HISTORY OF THE THIRTIES, by Robert 
Bendiner. A wry recollection of the not-so 
long-ago days of 3.2 beer, S¢ apples. 
month domestics and the Great 
Depression. 

LANGUAGE AND SILENCE, by George Stein- 
er. At 38, Steiner has earned a name as 
one of the leading U.S. literary critics and 











i possible successor to Edmund Wilson. 
This collection of eloquent essays shows 
why. 

MAY WE BORROW YOUR HUSBAND? AND 
OTHER COMEDIES OF THE SEXUAL LIFE, by 
Graham Greene. Though sex is the comic 
ingredient in this collection of short stories, 
Greene artfully proves that there is no de- 
sire so deep as the simple desire for 
companionship, 

A MEETING BY THE RIVER, by Christopher 
Isherwood. In his usual charming, disarm- 
ing way, Isherwood tells of a dissembling 
rascal who tries every psychological wile 
to keep his saintly brother from taking his 
final vows as a swami. 

THE CHOSEN, by Chaim Potok, pits a 
pair of Jewish teen-agers against one an- 
other with a backdrop of Brooklyn in the 
closing days of World War II. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
Old (94) Mathematician-Philosopher Rus- 
sell’s own witty account of his dour and 
dotty early life and career never explains— 
but does help people understand—why he 
is such a conundrum, 

A SPORT AND A PASTIME, by James Sal- 
ter. While his characters fall in love, the 
author has a love affair of his own with 
rural France. A fine and beautifully writ- 
ten novel 

FATHERS, by Herbert Gold. A nostalgic 
search for the essence of Jewish father- 
hood by a loving son who tempers senti- 
ment with just the right amount of irony 
and cynical insight. 

THE UNICORN GIRL, by Caroline Glyn. A 
rangy. clumsy 13-year-old goes off to Girl 
Guide camp to find a few friends, but 
finds herself instead. Along the way, Nov- 
elist Glyn, only 19, points out some of 
the hilariously muddled drills that the 
Guides perform with girlish intensity. 

JOURNEY THROUGH A HAUNTED LAND: THE 
NEW GERMANY, by Amos Elon. A search- 
ing and compassionate study of today’s 
Germany by an Israeli journalist’ who 
never forgets that he could have been 
a Victim. 

DISRAELI, by Robert Blake. The wiles 
and wit of Britain's most prodigal Vic- 
torian Prime Minister, whose life as re- 
counted in this excellent biography proves 


even richer than the many versions of 
its myth, 
Best Sellers 

FICTION 


The Arrangement, Kazan (1 last week) 
The Eighth Day, Wilder (3) 

The Secret of Santa Vittoria, 

Crichton (2) 

4. Capable of Honor, Drury (4) 

5. Tales of Manhattan, Auchincloss (6) 
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Fathers, Gold (8) 
. The Captain, De Hartog (7) 
8. Valley of the Dolls, Susann (5) 
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NONFICTION 


1. The Death of a President, 
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2. Madame Sarah, Skinner (2) 

3. Everything But Money, Levenson (3) 
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5. The Autobiography of Bertrand 
Russell (8) 
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If life is discovered 


on Mars, it will 
come as news to you. 


On CBS Radio. 


Scientists have simulated the Martian environment 
in the lab. And certain plants and animals thrive in it. 
So life could exist on Mars. But does it? 

Within ten years a miniature biology lab should 
land on Mars. And if there’s anything living, the lab 
will report it back to earth. 

We'll take it from there. With all the resources 
of CBS News, and newsmen like Walter Cronkite, 
Douglas Edwards, Dallas Townsend and Mike 
Wallace (shown here). 

Meanwhile, there’s plenty happening back on the 
home planet. Sudden international power shifts, new 

sciences and discoveries—a lot of news. Tune 
Be to your local CBS Radio station, listed oppo- 

site, for superlative reporting of these event- 
g ful days. Hour by hour. 


CBS RADIO NETWORK 
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Nobody ever forgets Mother’s Day. 


This message is for mothers only. 

If Mother's Day comes and goes, and 
you don’t get that Long Distance call 
you're waiting for, this could be the 
reason: 

Mother’s Day is the second busiest 
day of the year for Long Distance call- 
ing. As on Christmas, our circuits are 


oe 


just plain overloaded. Even so. twice 
as many interstate Long Distance calls 
go through as on any ordinary Sunday, 

We put in extra circuits to help carry 
calls to Mother, 

And our operators, all over the coun- 
try (many of them also mothers), are 
hard at work carrying as much of the 


giant Mother's Day load as possible. 

But sometimes the call you expect 
doesn’t get through to you. And maybe 
it’s dialed again, and still doesn’t get 
through. 

And if it’s your call, we apologize. 
Some of our mothers know just how 
you feel. 


@ Alsi 
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LETTERS 





Fairest of the Fairs 


Sir: The stunning photographs of Expo 
67 [May 5] and the informative article 
on the exposition have created an impres- 
sion most of the press has failed to relay. I 
am sure many people are now convinced 
that Expo is a show that will never be 
duplicated and shouldn't be missed. 
Gary WEstTByY-GIBSON 

Glen Rock, NJ. 


Sir: As a Canadian working in the U.S. 
I read “Canada Discovers Itself with in- 
terest, enjoyment and inner laughter, for 
the piece portrays the feelings of most 
Canadians factually. humorously, and 
with candor. Expo 67 will accomplish in 
one giant stride what Canada has strug- 
gled to accomplish for so long: to become 
a fully recognized country on her own 
merits as a power in the world’s arena, 
J. W. Atsor 


Wilmington, Del. 


Coup & Counter-Coup 


Sir: Your cover story on Greece and its 
besieged King [April 28] was excellent— 
objective in treating the King and the de- 
cent men who decided to save their coun- 
try from Communism. The free world will 
be happier if fewer Castres take over; 
the Papandreous are worse than Fidel. 
P. PANTAzopoutos, M.D. 

Manhattan 


Sir: Asa friend of his for years, I do not 
recognize the man you describe as Andreas 
Papandreou. If you knew Andreas or his 
writings, you would know he is no more a 
“leftist” than the younger Hubert Hum- 
phrey., in whose alma mater Papandreou 
taught economics between Harvard and 
Berkeley. By this semantic smear you 
justify another U.S.-subsidized rightist re- 
gime rejected by the populace in national 
elections. Your version of the coup im- 
perils the life of Andreas Papandreou in a 
cynical “treason” trial. 

(PROFESSOR) RonerT J. CLEMENTS 
New York University 
Manhattan 


Sir: The statement that “Greece today 
has not retained much of its ancient lega- 
cy of moderation and temperance” revecls 
ignorance. Scholars have long taken pains 
to show the absurdity of this view of Sth 
century Athens. “The most civilized so- 
ciety that has ever existed,” wrote “Noth- 
ing in Excess” into its marble because it 
needed the reminder. It was prone to ex- 
tremes because it cared. Like today's 
Greeks, Sth century Athenians were intel- 
ligent, thoughtful and energetic, so they 
were concerned, argumentative and po- 
litically active. Like George II, Time has 
been viewing these people as a rabble. a 
mob; their political demonstrations (when 
the polls are denied them) are called 
“riots,” and every spokesman for the peo- 
ple is a “politician”—with sneer. 
GEORGE KACKLEY 

Alexandria, Va. 


Who's a Radical? 


Sir: Your attempt to present the phi- 
losophy of the New Radicals [April 28] 
is commendable—and an impossibility. 
There is probably not even one so-called 
New Leftist who possesses all, or even 
most, of the beliefs you attribute to them. 
There are doubtless many members of 
this amorphous but growing segment of 
U.S. society, who, for example, have never 
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even heard of Bob Dylan: there are cer- 
tainly some who never “sing, when in 
doubt”; and there are many more than 
you have indicated who have made it to 
middle age and past. 

The heroes of the New Radicals, as you 
rightly pointed out, are not turned-on, 
tuned-out dreamers like Timothy Leary 
and Allen Ginsberg. They are tuned-in 
humanists with the social conscience and 
the guts to speak out against what they 
know to be monumental wrongs. 

KENT SUTHERLAND 
La Quinta, Calif. 





Students for a Democratic Society 
as reared its silly head here, with plenty 
of noise and the usual draft-defiant, care- 
lessly coiffured protesters. 

The rest of us are more actively in- 
volved: $.D.S. members are not in stu- 
dent government or cther positions of 
leadership. It was we squares who spear- 
headed and supported the first “Festival 
of Ideas.” which brought, among others. 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey, Robert 
Theobald and John D. (‘Jay™) Rocke- 
feller IV so we could seek further than 
just kick at the status quo. Our head foot- 
ball coach's interest in the students tran- 
scends the goal post. At a leadership con- 
ference, Jim Carlin said, “Don't be against 
something, be for something.” 

But S.D.S. wasn’t around. 

And for me, they never will be. 

BETrUANE CHRISTOPHER, “68 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Sir: As I read Time's Essay, I had the 
feeling I had read these things before. We, 
the classes of 37, “38, "39 and °40, could 
have been the subjects. We were just as 
idealistic and insufferable but with one 
large difference—no one paid much at- 
tention to us. Now, as | gag on the reams 
of print, the albums of pictures the news 
media give these youngsters, one consoling 
thought comes to mind—they, too, will 
grow up. 
FILeen Ros. 

St. Louis Park, Minn. 


That Lady from Russia 


Sir: Svetlana Stalina’s comments [April 
28. May 5] are truly inspiring. 

We in America can take heart from her 
comment: “In recent years, we in Russia 
have begun to think, to discuss, to argue, 
and we are not so much automatically 
devoted any more to the ideas which we 
were taught.” 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 








By her own admission, religion has had 
a great influence on her. God is still alive 
and at work in our world. 
JENNY DARLAND 


Hutchinson, Kans. 


Sir: A woman who has had three hus- 
bands and abandoned her children to go 
searching for God couldn't get a security 
clearance to sell hamburgers in a base 
PX. | hope our system doesn’t need ap- 
proval from the likes of her. 
Frank W, VAN Lew 

San Francisco 


Preferred Spelling 

Sir: That was a fine article [April 28] 
on Governor Tiemann of Nebraska. who 
as done many courageous things since 
taking office, with more yet to come. Ne- 
braska’s new slogan should be “T-I-E- 
M-A-N-N, Nebraska’s New Way to Spell 
Leadership.” 





Ken Nickoat Jr. 
Papillion, Neb. 
Sir: The slogan “T-I-E-M-A-N-N, Ne- 
braska’s New Way to Spell Governor,” 
has been changed to “T-I-E-M-A-N-N, a 
New Way to Spell Taxes!” 

JOAN STORA 

Omaha 


Swinging Doors 


Sir: 
college with a high proportion of “black’ 
students, [ was disappointed that “Court- 
ing the Negro” [April 28] neglected to 
mention the immeasureable wedge of two 
agencies in opening college doors, Negro 
students from poverty backgrounds are 
enrolling in integrated colleges because 
of the 20-year effort of the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students. And the National Achievement 
Scholarship Program, funded by the Ford 
Foundation under the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, has uncovered 
und financed several thousand students in 
the past few years. Without the talent 
search of NSSFNS and NASP. the colleges 
would probably have continued in the 
various states of complacency still charac- 
teristic of the majority of our institutions 
of higher learning. 
Joun C, Hoy 


As dean of admissions at a “white” 


Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Conn. 
Sir: As the anguished mother of a girl 
who is rated 25th in a class of almost 
700° students. received in the 690°s on 
College Boards, and was put on the wait- 
ing list of two Ivy League colleges, I was 
helped by your story to understand the 
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Magnavox... 


BEST SOUND 
under the 


SUN 


(yet if costs no more.) 


These solid-state portables give you the 
superb sound you expect from Magnavox. 
Yet they cost no more than others, for 
Magnavox is sold direct through fran- 
chised dealers (see Yellow Pages), saving 
you middleman costs. New solid-state 
table and clock radios, too, with instant 
sound. Choose from a wide selection of 
Magnavox radios, from only $9.95. 






Wanderer, 


FM/AM, $19.95 





Mariner, 


FM/AM/MB, $59.95 
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270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 





situation. In her retirement next year, my 
daughter can devote her time to writing 
a book entitled 7 Was Born White. 


Mrs. Paut T. OWENS 
Agawam, Mass. 
| Still Mad 
Sir: In “The Churches’ Influence on 
Secular Society” [April 21] you espouse 
the curious dichotomy of separation of 
church and state while at the same time 


you accept taxpayers’ aids to religion. 

Churches could not exist in America 
today if they relied solely on their mem- 
bers. Only one out of every five persons 
attends church even irregularly. If church 
donators were not given deduction bene- 
fits on their income tax, if church property 
were not subsidized by a free tax ride 
that punishes all real estate owners, if 
church organizations paid full postage. if 
church business paid corporate-profit  in- 
come tax. if church schools were built 
with church money only, if church “head 
start” programs did not get federal hand- 
outs, if radio and television did not give 
time free and then deduct it from their 
income reports, thus penalizing taxpayers, 
religion could not exist. 

Thomas Jefferson was right: “To com- 
pel a man to furnish contributions of 
money for the propagation of opinions 
which he disbelieves and abhors is sinful 
and tyrannical.” 

MAbDALYN Murray O’Hair 
Austin, Texas 


Dissenting Opinion 


Sir: “Pocho’s Progress” 
parochial assessment of 
American minority. 

That Edward Roybal is the only Mexi- 
can-American in Congress is incorrect. 
Eligio de la Garza and Henry B. Gonzalez 
represent Texas in Congress. Joseph Mon- 
toya represents New Mexico in the Senate. 
As for use of contraceptives, the Mexican 
people are not only “Catholic inspired.” 
but also hampered by poverty and lack of 
information. “Tawdry taco joints” are 
everywhere in Southern California. The 
comment about “ebullient oles and ac- 
curately hurled wine bottles” stretches 
literary license. The word cholo is pejora- 
tive and equivalent to “nigger,” “kike” and 
other racial epithets. Pocho is also de- 
rogatory, and so are pachuco, gringo- 
landia, and agringado. 

RateH Guzman, Assistant Director 
Mexican-American Study Project 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


{April 28] is a 
the Mexican- 





> For a non-pejorative response to Po- 


cho's progress, see THE NATION, 


Sir: As a teacher of Spanish and as one 
who has lived in Mexico, | found your ar- 
ticle authoritative. These people do have 
problems, many caused by their inability 
to adapt to a different environment while 
maintaining their own culture. Many are 
school failures because they work to help 
support large families _ irresponsibly 
brought into the world without considera- 
tion of ability to raise them properly, For 
every Mexican-American who makes good, 
several more are doomed to failure. Girls 
miss class to care for younger children 
while mothers are ill, at work, or bearing 
more children. 





Howarp J. Leavitt 
Riverside, Calif. 


Sir: We are appalled that you treat such 
a large and varied group in such a shoddy 





The article was filled 
There are closer to 
200.000 Mexican-Americans in East Los 
Angeles than to 600,000. Furthermore, 
litthe was said of the increasing social mo- 
bility of many Mexican-Americans. A re- 
cent U.C.L.A. study, for example, revealed 


and unfair manner. 
with inaccuracies. 


that 27% of Mexican-American females 
and 24% of the males took Anglo- 
American spouses. These figures would 


certainly indicate that the group is far less 
isolated than you indicated. 

The article was informative in the main, 
but insulting to a large group of Ameri- 
cans. It is bilge to use such blanket state- 
ments, What about the 99°% of the Mexi- 
can-Americans who are not tattooed pachu- 
cos and are leading decent lives? 

Lee E. HELLER 
and 15 other East Los Angeles teachers 
Los Angeles 


Sir: You err in stating that Bravo “vivi- 
fied the ‘Viva Kennedy! drive in 1960, 
which helped win the state for the Dem- 
ocrats against Nixon.” Kennedyites may 
have shouted “bravo!” for his work, but it 
didn’t win the state for them, The G.O.P. 
won (3,259,722 to 3,224,099). But bravo 
for an interesting piece anyhow. 

Don ANDERSON 
Los Angeles Times 
Los Angeles 


Cast No Stones 


Sir: Bravo for “The Baddies” [April 28]. 
Why must youth follow a code of behavior 
set forth by partisans of drug addiction 
and perversity? The Rolling Stones are 
overpaid, bad examples who degrade de- 
cent society. 
LYNN TOONEN, aged 20 

Brownsville, Texas 


Sir: Though the Stones’ personal lives 
are hardly exemplary, you have neglected 
to point out several less sensational but 
important facts about them, Jagger is 
recognized as one of the most authentic 
“white blues” singers. It is unfair to con- 
demn him because he “bumps, grinds and 
jiggles” onstage—anyone who has seen 
James Brown work up himself and his 
audience into an orgasmic frenzy will 
realize that Jagger is merely playing by 
the rules of the game. Some Stones” songs 
may be suggestive, but not any more so 
than, for example. Mississippi John Hurt’s 
classics Salty Dog and Candy Man, with 
their blatant phallic references. The Stones’ 
talents are not exclusively “leeric” orient- 


ed. They can also write such songs as the 
tender As Tears Go By, the haunting Play 


with Fire, and the baroque Ruby Tuesday. 
Dean NILES 
Chicago 
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Homecoming 
is great... 


if you have 
Blue Shield 
for doctor bills 


Blue Shield often makes the difference be- 
tween a harried homecoming and a happy 
one. Last year, Blue Shield paid more than 
a billion dollars in doctor bills on behalf 
of its 53 million members. And Blue Shield 
pays out more of the dollar in benefits be- 
cause of its low operating expenses. 


Employers value the convenience of Blue 
Shield since the doctor is normally paid 
direct—leaving little or no paperwork. 
Small wonder 7 out of 10 of America’s 
largest industrial corporations favor Blue 


Shield for their employees. 


BLUE SHIELD 


for doctor bills 





Send for your free copy of the 20-page book "Why Blue = =. 
Shield Is Best for You.” National Association of Blue Shield | =~ 


Pians, Dept. T, 21! E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60611 poem | 
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Electric 
| atch 





Why they keep different time. 


You'd think they'd both keep the same time The Accutron timepiece is not a watch and has 
since they both operate with batteries. But they no balance wheel. Instead, its battery operates a 
don’t. Because an electric watch is a conven- tuning fork that splits a second into 360 equal 


tional watch that keeps time 
with a conventional balance 
wheel. The balance wheel is 
just driven by a battery in- 
stead of a spring. No electric 
watch guarantees the time it 
will keep. 





(4 Accutron* by Bulova 


parts. (A watch only divides a 
second into 5 to 10 parts.) This 
is how we (Bulova) can guar- 
antee Accutron accuracy with- 
in a minute a month.* U.S. 
satellites use Accutron timers, 
not electric watches. 
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F ACH week, by plane, train, truck 
apn local mail carriers, TIME is 

rushed to its readers in 185 coun- 
tries. And sometimes, given unex- 
pected help, the magazine's circula- 
tion reaches far beyond our far- 
reaching distribution system. For 
more than three years, 37 readers 
on an isolated Pacific island have 
been receiving Time in, of all things, 
a tin can. The copies arrive courtesy 
of William H,. Dame, the gift-shop 
manager on the Matson Lines’ S.S. 
Monicrey, who loads a_ watertight 
container with recent issues each 
time his ship passes the volcanic 
isle on its transpacific trips. Waiting 
canocists complete the delivery. 

Curious to hear about Time's im- 
pact on the 600 or so natives of 
Niuafo’ou (which is generally called 
Tin Can Island in honor of its un- 
usual mail-delivery system), Dame 
enclosed a questionnaire with some 
recent issues, He received a written 
reply from Kitione Mamata, the is- 
land’s telegraph operator. 

Does anyone on the island sub- 
scribe to TIME? 

“No, There is no one on the island 
subscribe to Time or else other 
News papers or else magazine.” 

How many people, other than 
yourself, are there on the island 
who read English well enough to 





follow the news through the pages 
of Time? 








THE MAILMEN OF NIUAFO‘OU 


“Well, only nine out of 37 seen 
each copy that you've send recently. 
All the uneducated people keen to 
see such magazines pictures and cut 
them hanging and fixed to walls and 
roofings [rafters] of their Tongan 
houses. But they first keen to know 
and understand from any reader 
what's that picture for? Who are 
these men on the cover of every 
Time? Good or Bad, Brave or 
wealthy, Communist or else?” 

What happens to the magazines? 

“Finally magazines after six or 
more months kept by readers for 
reference, then give them out to 
other people and pupils too for cov- 
ering their exercise books.” 

As a. correspondent, Telegraph 
Operator Mamata proved irrepressi- 
ble. When Dame asked him if he 
would like to see cruise ships call 
regularly, he almost bubbled over. 

“Before giving my answer, | would 
like to give you a question: why are 
you sailing around to different  is- 
lands, but not staying in your home- 
lund? (Ha! Ha!) There are lots of 
people here still remaining unedu- 
cuted and if they see such liners call 
here always and touch different mag- 
azines you've brought ashore—there 
will be a little thing that will live 
and stir in their mind and cause 
their mind to think.” Even with a 
thousand sheets of paper to spell out 
his enthusiasm for the kind of off- 
island contact that now comes main- 








ly through Time, said Mamata, 
“surely | can’t finish.” 
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immediate-family plan. 
You pick up the phone 
and start saving. 
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reservations and we'll put your 
kids up for free. (In your room, 


ot course. 

We also have a children’s 
menu. So you can feed your 
kids at kids’ prices. 





There's something new at every 


Hilton 


And there are babysitters, 
bottle warmers, disposable 
diapers, bibs, cribs and 





available at any Hilton. 
Centrally located where there’s 
plenty to see and do.) 


or ri alu 
ler Hilton and other 
Hilton Reservatio 
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THE PEOPLE 


A Self-Corrective Process 

Dissent—its nature, its acceptance, 
and what to do about it—was the issue 
of the week. 

Said Essayist Paul Goodman, a self- 
styled anarchist, in the current New 
York Review of Books: “Some kind of 
martial law and thousands of arrests for 
sedition are quite thinkable.” 

Said Wyoming's Democratic Senator 
Gale McGee: “I have not noticed that 
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GOODMAN WITH STUDENTS 
Freedom can never harm... 


those who oppose our policies in South- 
east Asia have been coerced into silence. 
If anything, the tempo of their vocal 
exercises has been increased.” 

Said Oregon’s Democratic Senator 
Wayne Morse: “There has obviously 
been let loose in this country flag- 
waving propaganda designed to silence 
dissent.” 

Said University of Chicago Historian 
Daniel Boorstin: “Dissent is now in the 
hands of men who cannot bear to be 
embraced by authority, who are at their 
unhappiest when their ideas, as in the 
case of civil rights, are accepted by the 
authority they have railed against.” 

Ambivalent Attitude. Lyndon John- 
son, the man around whom much of 
the talk swirled, seemed ambivalent in 
his own attitudes. At times, he has in- 
stinctively defended a free exchange of 
views, at others deplored the fact that 
Hanoi may misjudge dissent as proof 


of a divided people. For the most part, 
however, his public posture has been 
to acknowledge his critics’ right to dis- 
agree—and his own right to disagree 
right back (see Essay). 

Thus, in a speech last week to White 
House Fellows, the President lauded 
their generation for its “questioning, 
critical spirit, skeptical of promises and 
rather impatient with results.” He re- 
minded them that they enjoyed “enor- 
mous freedom—freedom of inquiry, 
freedom of expression—yes, freedom 
of dissent.” And that freedom, he said, 
“can never harm us if we remember 
that it is a two-way street.” 

The very next day, to be sure, he 
seemed to take a narrower view. The 
occasion—the posthumous award of a 
Medal of Honor to Marine Sergeant 
Peter Connor, who saved his comrades 
by hugging a grenade to his body— 
was hardly an appropriate one for a 
speech aimed at the Administration's 
critics, but Johnson seized it nonethe- 
less. “Thousands of miles away from 
the battlefield on which he fell, his 
countrymen debate the course of the 
war he fought in.” said the President. 
“The debate will go on, and it will have 
its price. It is a price our democracy 
must be prepared to pay, and that the 
angriest voices of dissent should be pre- 
pared to acknowledge.” 

"We Won't Go!" Not likely, or at 
least not very soon, On campuses from 
Harvard to Berkeley, a “We Won't 
Go!” movement is spreading swiftly. In 
the past three months, no fewer than 
16 members of the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee have refused 
induction, echoing Stokely Carmichael’s 
complaint that the draft is “calculated 
genocide” aimed at exterminating Ne- 
groes. Across the nation, the Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King is trying to mobilize 
10,000 volunteers for his “Viet Nam 
Summer,” aimed at “organizing and 
educating against the war.’ When the 
President was asked during his first 
major press conference in nearly two 
months about King’s recommendation 
that young men defy the draft, he 
paused a long time before replying. 
“We regret when any person asks the 
young people of the country to refuse 
to serve what we believe to be the needs 
of the country,” he said in scarcely 
audible tones. “We regret it very much.” 

At one point. the President picked up 
from his desk a copy of a Law Day 





speech delivered by oldtime New Deal- 
er Thurman Arnold, 75, at Indiana's 
Valparaiso University Law School. A 
lawyer who helped Owen Lattimore 
and a number of low-level Government 
employees who came under attack dur- 
ing the McCarthy era, Arnold has im- 
peccable credentials as a defender of 
dissent. Yet his speech was a blistering 
denunciation of “alienated intellectuals” 
who take the position that “dissent de- 
serves special consideration, immunity 
from criticism and the right to shout 
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JOHNSON WITH NEWSMEN 
... $0 long as it is a two-way street. 


down persons who disagree with them.” 

Arnold recalled that Columnist Wal- 
ter Lippmann, who thinks that the U.S. 
had no business sending ground troops 
to Asia in the ‘60s, also objected to 
American intervention in Europe in 
1940 after Hitler's conquest of France. 
“Had Mr. Lippmann’s advice been fol- 
lowed,” said Arnold, “Hitler might have 
won the war.” Arnold also noted that 
Chairman John Kenneth Galbraith of 
the Americans for Democratic Action 
recently bemoaned the possibility that a 
prolonged war in Viet Nam “could mean 
the death and burial of the Democratic 
Party.” Snapped Arnold, a lifelong Dem- 
ocrat: “In other words, the Democratic 
Party is more important than the en- 
forcement of internationa! law.” Reply- 
ing to Senator Fulbright’s well-worn 
charge that the U.S. is “arrogant,” he 
asked: “Is it arrogance when we permit 
ourselves to be lectured by a Burmese 










CONGRESSMAN HEBERT 
Which is more important . .. 


citizen named U Thant and, instead of 
resenting his criticism, encourage and 
cooperate with him?” 

“Even after the defeat of Hitler.” 
said Arnold, “the intellectuals who are 
now condemning our efforts to enforce 
the international principle outlawing ag- 
gressive war failed to understand the 
role in international affairs which des- 
tiny had imposed on the United States.” 
He witheringly attacked those who 
“think it is their function to portray the 
U.S. to the world as a stupid and brutal 
power unnecessarily killing thousands of 
people and burning villages. Their mili- 
tary advice is to stop shooting the enemy 
on the theory that if we did, the grati- 
tude of the enemy would be so great as 
not to take advantage of us.” 

"Diplomatic Darwinism." The Repub- 
licans, who have been giving the Presi- 
dent more support on Viet Nam than his 
own party, also became embroiled in the 
debate. A 91-page staff paper drawn for 
the Senate Republican Policy Commit- 
tee—but not approved by the commit- 
tee members—posed two questions 
about the war: “What precisely is our 
national interest in Thailand, Cambodia, 
Viet Nam and Laos? To what further 
lengths are we prepared to go in sup- 
port of this interest?” The report at- 
tempted to disassociate Dwight Eisen- 
hower from any connection with the 
current massive U.S. involvement and 
accused Johnson of “diplomatic Darwin- 
ism” in saying that his policy in Viet 
Nam is “part of a steady evolution 
from commitments made by earlier Pres- 
idents.” In fairly general terms, it also 
criticized the conduct of the war. 

lowa’s Senator Bourke Hickenlooper, 
chairman of the committee, said that 
he had released the report without read- 
ing it because he was worried that it 
might be leaked piecemeal and distorted. 
But G.O.P. leaders were aghast. Senate 
Minority Leader Everett Dirksen, recup- 
erating from pneumonia, left Walter 
Reed General Hospital and hurried to 
Capitol Hill with a statement: “We re- 
iterate our wholehearted support of the 
Commander in Chief of our armed 
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forces." House Minority Leader Gerald 
Ford seconded Dirksen, declaring that 
an “overwhelming majority” of G.O.P. 
Congressmen agreed that “we're not go- 
ing to throw Viet Nam into the political 
arena.” 

Forget the First! But it will be hard 
to keep it out. During House hearings 
on the draft, Louisiana’s Democratic 
Congressman F. Edward Hébert went 
so far as to ask whether there was any 
way to “get around” the First Amend- 
ment in order to prosecute “the Car- 
michaels and the Kings” for urging de- 
fiance of the draft. When he was told 
that there was not, Hébert impatiently 
cried: “Let's forget the First Amend- 
ment!” Mendel Rivers enthusiastically 
supported him, and chimed in with a 
few unilluminating comments of his own. 
“There are only two ideologies in the 
world,” he said at one point. “One is 
represented by Jesus Christ and the 
other by the hammer and the sickle.” 

There seems litthke chance that the 
debate will become more muted, even 
as the American involvement in Vict 
Nam deepens. Meanwhile, the President's 
advisers are prevailing on him to stump 
the nation or at least take to TV in order 
to remind Americans of the reasons for 
the war and to rally support for it. So 
far he has made no decision. It is clear, 
however, that whatever arguments John- 
son offers will have to be both eloquent 
and candid if he hopes to sway any ap- 
preciable number of dissenters to his 
side. It is even clearer that he can never 
hope to win them all over. Nor should 
he, if it is true that democracy’s great 
self-corrective is reasonable dissent and 
debate. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Realpolitik in the ‘60s 


Civilian strategists have long urged a 
reduction in the 260,000-man U.S. mili- 
tary force in Western Europe. They 
point out that the threat of Soviet in- 
vasion has receded, that a phased with- 
drawal of U.S. troops—particularly if 
met by a parallel Soviet drawdown— 
might further unlimber the exchange of 
goods and ideas between East and West. 
More immediately, a cutback in Euro- 
pean troop levels would do much to 
ease the balance-of-payments problems 
that have plagued the U.S. Treasury 
and drained Bonn’s Bundesbank for 
the past few years. Last week the U.S. 
routinely announced a reduction of its 
NATO force that will remove 35,000 
men from West Germany, starting next 
January. 

To some it was an auspicious begin- 
ning. Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield welcomed the pullback as 
the first move toward paring America’s 
overwhelming military dominance in a 
self-sufficient Europe. To others, how- 
ever, it was an open invitation to re- 
newed Soviet belligerence. U.S. Army 
General Earle Wheeler, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, sharply dis- 
agreed with Defense Secretary Robert 








THURMAN ARNOLD 
. .. the Party or the law? 


McNamara’s decision, arguing that 
“there is no military justification for 
any reduction of military forces in Cen- 
tral Europe.” 

Belated Adjustment. The drawdown, 
resolved during seven months of talks 
among Britain, West Germany and 
the U.S., calls for redeployment to the 
U.S. of two infantry brigades and their 
support forces (28,000 men), plus four 
Air Force squadrons (7,000 men and 
some 100 fighter aircraft—mostly su- 
personic F-4 Phantoms); they will re- 
main On instant alert for return to West 
Germany within two weeks in the event 
of a Soviet attack. Britain negotiated a 
10% reduction of its 55,000-man Army 
of the Rhine, long a drain on Whitehall’s 
sterling reserves. At the same time, the 
Bundesbank agreed to refrain from con- 
verting U.S. dollars into gold, and prom- 
ised to honor its purchase of $500 mil- 
lion worth of 45% Treasury bonds—in 
effect a capital import for Washington 
—through 1972. 

The agreement, which could be 
altered a year hence if any of its part- 
ners has second thoughts, represents a 
sound and simultaneous tripartite deci- 
sion in a NATO split by Charles de 
Gaulle. Most important, it may prompt 
Moscow to transfer some of its 26 divi- 
sions in Eastern Europe to a more sen- 
sitive perimeter, Russia's 4,100-mile 
frontier with China. 

In asking for the withdrawal of forces 
as a check on the increasingly worri- 
some U.S. gold drain, Treasury Secre- 
tary Henry Fowler said that this was 
a necessary precaution against the pos- 
sible economic erosion of the Western 
Alliance. For an America caught up in 
a war in Asia, and a vigorous Europe 
with no foreign entanglements, the first 
major withdrawal of “cold war” troops 
from the Continent also signaled a be- 
lated adjustment to Realpolitik in 
the *60s. 
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LABOR 


Euphemism of Postponement 

Last year Lyndon Johnson promised 
a program to protect the nation from 
large-scale crippling strikes. He has yet 
to propose such legislation. Last week, 
faced with one of the nation’s recurring 
rail crises. he pledged at a press con- 
ference to propose a workable formula 
that would exclude compulsory arbitra- 
tion so hated by labor. Next day the 
President produced a plan that would 
astutely avert a strike—without elimi- 
nating compulsory arbitration. 

It fell to Labor Secretary Willard 
Wirtz to produce a salable euphemism. 
With bureaucratic finesse, he described 
the new plan as “mediation to finality.” 
The term did not mollify A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
President George Meany, who promised 
“vigorous” opposition. 

Whatever its label and regardless of 
Meany’s stance, the measure that John- 
son sent to Congress has a good chance 
of enactment. Yet his proposal was only 
another Band-Aid for another crisis. A 
strike by 137,000 members of six shop- 
craft unions has already been delayed 
three times by Government fiat,* and 
the wage dispute has been picked over 
by two separate mediation panels. John- 
son's latest formula would deep-freeze 
the deadlock for another 90 days, while 
a new five-man mediation board sought 
a settlement. If there were no volun- 
tary agreement by the end of that peri- 
od, the outside mediators would dic- 
tate terms binding on both sides until 
January 1969. Then—alter the next 
presidential election—the — enforced 
truce could well be derailed once again. 

One way to avoid such perennial dis- 
ruptions—in railroads as well as other 
crucial industries—would be for John- 
son to act on his broader promise to 


Sixty days under the Railway Labor Act, 
20 days more under special legislation and an 
additional 47 days, to June 19, under an emer- 
gency measure enacted last week 





“NEXT STOP . . . PORTZBFLSK 
... AND KLOTZJMXSTYI” 
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propose legislative safeguards against 
any strike that jeopardized the national 
welfare. He has failed to do so, pre- 
sumably for fear of offending big labor. 
But neither Congress nor the country 
is in any mood to tolerate a walkout as 
damaging as last year’s airlines strike. 
Perhaps sensing this, Johnson said last 
week that he was renewing his “search 
for a just and general solution to emer- 
gency strike or lockout problems.” By 
the White House clock, the best time 
for such action seems to be uncomfort- 
ably far off. 


THE DRAFT 


Broadening the Base 

President Johnson's request for re- 
form of the nation’s draft laws got a 
powerful boost last week from the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee. The 
committee unanimously recommended 
that the Selective Service Act be ex- 
tended for four years beyond June 30, 
when some of its main clauses expire, 
and agreed with Johnson that: 1) 19- 
year-olds, the youngest draft-eligible 
group, should be taken before the old- 
est, the 26-year-olds; 2) post-graduate 
students, except those studying medi- 
cine and dentistry, should not be ex- 
empt; and 3) the President should be 
free to try out a lottery draft system, 
although the committee was far from 
enthusiastic about the scheme. 

On the politically explosive question 
of whether deferments should be grant- 
ed to undergraduates, the committee 
said yes. Johnson had failed to take a 
position on the matter, presumably for 
fear that if he opposed such deferments, 
he would only add fuel to the already 
flammable opposition to the war on the 
nation’s campuses. In fact, though, a 
great many students object to the draft 
for the very reason that they do not 
believe that their academic status mer- 
its exemption from military duty. At a 
routine monthly meeting of the Yale 
faculty last week, the professors agreed, 
passing a resolution that opposed under- 
graduate deferments, The criticism of 
such exemptions centers on their un- 
fairness to deprived white and Negro 
youths who do not have the money or 
education to enroll in college. While the 
committee action failed to answer that 
criticism, its various recommendations 
would make the Selective Service Sys- 
tem considerably more equitable than 
it has been in the past. 

The Armed Services Committee last 
week also recommended that the law 
be changed to permit alien physicians 
and dentists to be drafted until they are 
35—a proposal that is likely to raise a 
howl of protest abroad. Even under the 
current plan, whereby an alien may be 
drafted up to the age of 26, there has 
been resentment by foreign nationals. 
The deaths in Viet Nam of three Peru- 
vians who were drafted into the Army 
while living in the U.S. so incensed the 
Peruvian government recently that it 





proposed a law to draft all foreign-born 
residents between 20 and 50. Though 
U.S. drafting of aliens has been harsh- 
ly condemned, the fact is that only for- 
eigners who are planning to make the 
U.S. their home are required to go into 
the armed forces. 


THE SENATE 


A Demeaning Indulgence 

With inborn bayou cunning and every 
parliamentary trick and threat learned 
in 18 years on Capitol Hill, Louisiana's 
Russell Long has managed to mire the 
U.S. Senate in a month-long procedural 
gumbo, While many more pressing is- 
sues clamor for attention, the assistant 
majority leader has made his _ill-con- 
ceived, hastily passed 1966 Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund Act the upper 
chamber's overriding concern. The mea- 
sure would give up to $30 million each 
to the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties from $1 contributions checked off 
federal income tax returns. Though the 
Senate has already voted three times to 
repeal it, Long's crusade for his by-blow 
brainchild has been pressed with a fana- 
tic zeal that has eroded the almost 
illimitable patience of his colleagues. 

From Virtue to Vice. “Three weeks 
ago, I complimented the gentleman 
from Louisiana for his tenacity,” de- 
clared Ohio’s Senator Frank J. Lausche 
last week. “I now change tenacity to 
obstinacy. What I thought was a virtue 
three weeks ago, I describe as a vice 
today.” Added Pennsylvania’s Senator 
Hugh Scott: “The proceedings here 
have humiliated the Senate. I think we 
have become a laughingstock.” 

Long’s powers—and powers of en- 
durance—are no laughing matter. As 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, with lusty behind-the-scenes bra- 
vos from the Administration, which 
looks longingly toward the Long green 
in campaign treasure promised by his 
act, he has been in the catbird seat 
right from the beginning. Repeal of his 
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RUSSEL! LONG 
Patience eroded. 
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act was tacked on as an amendment to 
the important investment tax-credit bill 
sought by business and the Administra- 
tion. Long simply faced down Senate 
custom—which dictates that a chairman 
protect committee bills from outside 
amendments—and allowed a_ plethora 
of fellow Senators’ pet projects to be 
tacked onto the bill. When accused of 
“hinting” that he was deliberately tying 
up the tax bill as a strategy to save his 
Campaign Fund Act, Long boasted: “I 
did not hint it. 1 promised it. I promised 
that would be my course of action.” 

One More Vote. He meant it. Over 
the weeks, the tax bill became burdened 
with such extraneous amendments as 
tax breaks for parents supporting col- 
lege students, cutting the age for male 
social-welfare recipients, restricting im- 
ports on beef and lamb, and cutting the 
depletion allowance for oilmen, “Ah'm 
game for anything,” announced Long. 
When Mike Mansfield tried to halt the 
farce with a compromise motion, so 
much confusion and misunderstanding 
resulted from the intricate parliamen- 
tary procedures that Mansfield ended 
up voling against his own amendment. 

Long met his third defeat last week 
after a 52-to-46 vote upholding an 
amendment by Tennessee's Senator Al- 
bert Gore that would repeal the Long 
act. As they have ever since the begin- 
ning of the struggle, Senate Republicans 
voted virtually en masse against the act, 
which would give the traditionally mon- 
ey-short Democrats extra campaign 
funds. Even with his latest rebuff, Long 
was not about to quit. “If need be,” he 
said, “we ought to stay here until Christ- 
mas or New Year's to do what is best 
for the country.” Snapped Mansfield: 
“I cannot believe that the Senate desires 
to repeat this demeaning indulgence.” 

With his colleagues up in arms against 
the undue waste of Senate time, Long at 
week’s end promised he would abide by 
the Senate’s wishes—after a fourth, and 
hopefully final, vote this week. 


POLITICS 
Enmity in the North 


With all the venom of a Southern 
mob barring a school door to a Negro 
child, a handful of Northern demon- 
strators sought last week to deny the 
Dartmouth College auditorium floor to 
George Wallace. “Wallace is a racist, 
Wallace is a racist!” chanted Negro un- 
dergraduates as the Alabamian tried to 
address the student body. Then, led by 
a white instructor from Colby Junior 
College in New London, N.H., who 
yelled “Get out of here! Get out of 
here!”, the students charged the stage. 
Other students blocked the rush while 
Wallace's bodyguards hustled him to 











Already passed in the House and Long's 
Senate Finance Committee, the bill would 
restore 79% tax credits for capital investments 
by industry. The credits were suspended last 
Oct. 10 when the Administration feared the 
economy was heading into an inflationary 
spiral. 
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HECKLERS BEING THROWN OUT OF DARTMOUTH HALL 


Only whooping up more attention than the speech deserved. 


the wings. He soon returned, observing 
coolly, “Let's be in good humor now, 
I'll be gone in a little while.” 

When he did leave the hall, about 
50 white and Negro students mobbed 
and rocked his car—with a frightened 
Wallace inside. No one was hurt, but 
the protesters dented the car roof and 
broke off the antenna. Wallace had 
gone to New Hampshire to drum up 
publicity for his third-party presidential 
candidacy, which he hopes to advance in 
that state’s Democratic primary next 
year. The unruly reception at Dart- 
mouth, besides violating his right to be 
heard and that of others to listen, only 
played into his hands by gaining him 
far more attention than his stock speech 
could have attracted. 

While few in the overflow audience 
of 1,400 seemed to be Wallace parti- 
sans, most wanted to give him a hearing 
out of curiosity, courtesy or both. To 
the cries of “Throw him out!” one stu- 
dent yelled back: “We listened to Stoke- 
ly Carmichael, so why don’t you listen 
to Wallace?” (When the Negro militant 
appeared at the school last fall, he was 
subjected to a few boos.) When Wal- 
lace did manage to be heard, it was to 
correct “misunderstandings” about his 
state, to deny being a racist, and to de- 
nounce Americans who aid the Viet 
Cong by donating blood and money. 

Dartmouth Dean Thaddeus Seymour 
and the student newspaper, which had 
invited Wallace, sent formal apologies, 
and the general feeling around the cam- 
pus next day was one of sheepish em- 
barrassment. It is impossible to embar- 
rass Wallace. He described the demon- 
strators as pacifists who “don’t want to 
fight the Viet Cong but sure can fight 
the police” and, alluding to the car- 
rocking episode, said the students were 
“expressing academic freedom—and 
academic freedom can get you killed.” 


Enigma in the South 

The office door in Montgomery says 
only: WALLACE CAMPAIGN. Campaign 
for what? George Wallace leaves no 
doubt. Whether in New Hampshire or 
under the kindlier shadow of Jefferson 
Davis’ statue in his home state capital, 
Alabama's de facto Governor is con- 
vinced that his all-but-declared third- 
party presidential candidacy can de- 
cisively affect the outcome of the “68 
election. 

It could indeed—if not exactly in 
the way that the ex-boxer from Bar- 
bour County anticipates. As a self-de- 
clared Populist, Wallace has a_ slick, 
simplistic charisma. He appeals to 
Southerners—and some Northerners as 
well—who are = anti-L.BJ.,  anti-Big 
Government, anti-high taxes, anti-in- 
tellectual and anti-civil rights. Yet, for 
all his hopes of hurting the incumbent 
Democratic Administration, Wallace's 
campaign next year will in all prob- 
ability boost Lyndon Johnson's pros- 
pects of re-election. 

While the G.O.P, has realistic hopes 
of winning the presidency with an at- 
tractive moderate as its candidate, it 
cannot hope to carry the South unless 
its nominee is sufficiently conservative 
to neutralize Wallace’s appeal. Former 
Vice President Richard Nixon has a 
considerable Southern following, but 
Ronald Reagan is probably the only 
Republican capable of consolidating his 
party's arduous—and_ still tenuous— 
risorgimento in Dixie. 

Playing John Alden. “It would be a 
disaster to the Republican Party,” Barry 
Goldwater has said of the Wallace can- 
didacy, Opinion polls confirm this judg- 
ment. Thus when Michigan's George 
Romney ventured South last week, he 
made Wallace rather than the national 
Democrats his principal target. A third- 
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party bid, said Romney, would be a 
“tragedy.” 

One of the big questions for “68 is 
how many Southern states Wallace 
might carry. In 1948, with a lower 
threshold of racial tension in the South 
and a campaign style considerably less 
zestful than Wallace's, Senator Strom 
Thurmond captured four states and 39 
electoral votes for the Dixiecrats, pos- 
ing a real threat to Harry Truman. 
Mindful of the defections to Thurmond, 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey has 
for months been playing Johnson's John 
Alden to Southern Democratic Gov- 
ernors—most recently and notably with 
Georgia's Lester Maddox—to preclude 
any repetition of 1948 or, for that mat- 
ter, of 1964. So far, Lurleen is the only 
Southern Governor openly wedded to 
Wallace. As Virginia’s Mills Godwin 
puts it: “I see no evidence that his 
methods or his candidacy offer a really 
effective means of protest.” 

The Spoiler. Less sophisticated folk, 
North and South, are not so likely to be 
concerned about the effectiveness of a 
protest vote for Wallace. He has every 
hope of carrying Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. He could take Louisiana and 
Georgia as well, and might make a 
strong showing in South Carolina. All 
five of these states went Republican in 
1964, and might be expected to do so 
again in normal circumstances, 

The biggest imponderable—apart 
from the enigma of Wallace—is the ex- 
tent to which Southern voting patterns 
will be affected by the region's fast- 
changing social, economic and _politi- 
cal structure. In both parties there have 
been some encouraging signs of mod- 
eration and modernization, but the tur- 
moil that Wallace is capable of foment- 
ing could destroy this progress. The 
self-described “spoiler” could also de- 
lay the Southern Negro’s entry into 
mainstream politics. By 1968, Negro 
voter registration in the eleven states 
of the old Confederacy may exceed 
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WALLACE AT DARTMOUTH 
Charisma, slick and simplistic. 
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3,250,000, more than double the 1960 
figure. Though the actual impact of this 
potential vote remains to be seen, a 
third-party bid could keep many South- 
ern Negroes at home on Election Day 
by stimulating K.K.K.-type  intimida- 
tion, or encourage them to vote for ex- 
tremist black parties. In any event, a 
Wallace campaign seems certain to ex- 
acerbate racial friction wherever he is 
a candidate. 


MINORITIES 


Boost for Pocho 

Well aware that the Southwest's 
5,000,000 Mexican-Americans consti- 
tute the second largest disadvantaged 
minority in America (Time, April 28), 
and working from a concern rooted 
deep in his Texas past, Lyndon Johnson 
last week appointed Armando Rodri- 
guez, 46, as coordinator of the new 
Mexican-American Affairs Unit of the 
U.S. Office of Education. Born in Du- 
rango, Mexico, and a former California 
educator, Rodriguez will supervise pro- 
grams aimed at easing the lot of both 
braceros (Mexican farm workers) and 
pochos (a self-description used by na- 
tive-born Mexican-Americans that the 
more assimilated consider pejorative), as 
well as innovating programs to dissolve 
the cultural barrier that keeps so many 
Mexican-Americans in proud poverty, 


REPUBLICANS 
The Making of a President 


There was none of that man-to-man, 
shake-hands-and-come-out-fighting spir- 
it that marks male contests for power. 
But then, the two contenders for the 
presidency of the National Federation 
of Republican Women were, naturally, 
women, and in politics the dame game 
is not the same as the masculine variety 
Nor is it very ladylike. 

“They made me look like I just 
dragged myself out of an_ irrigation 
ditch,” pouted Mrs. Gladys O'Donnell 
at the tederation’s biennial convention 
in Washington, charging that her op- 
ponent’s forces had doctored her photo- 
graph to make her look old and tired 
beyond her 63 years. “Old war horses,” 
purred a supporier of her opponent, 
Mrs. Phyllis Schlafly, 42, “must fade 
away as old soldiers do, and give in 
to the younger ones.” 

As first vice president of the organi- 
zation, Mrs. Schlafly, attractive wife of 
an Illinois corporation lawyer and 
mother of six, felt she should have been 
granted the presidency automatically, 
accused moderates on the nominating 
committee of having refused her the 
official endorsement because of her 
“wholehearted” support of Barry Gold- 
water in 1964. The title of her tract 
in support of Goldwater, A Choice Not 
an Echo, became a motto for Goldwa- 
terites, and now, said one of her follow- 
ers, “the liberal rats” were out to get 
her. (Mrs. Schlafly claims that another 
of her tomes, The Gravediggers, was 
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Shake hands and come out clawing. 


the major factor in the downfall of 
Nikita Khrushchev.) 

Mrs. O'Donnell, a Long Beach, 
Calif., businesswoman and pioneer avi- 
atrix, Charged that Mrs. Schlafly’s right- 
wing views would create dissension in 
the ranks of G.O.P. distaff stalwarts in 
68. Gladys also challenged some of her 
rival’s original notions: one of Phyllis’s 
more notable contentions is that the 
Johnson Administration has laid plans 
to legalize polygamy for the elderly. 
Anyway, observed Mrs. O’Donnell’s la- 
dies with quiet satisfaction, any respon- 
sible mother with all those children 
ought to be home with her family. 
After two days of such deep philosophi- 
cal meowing, the delegates agreed, 
electing Mrs. O'Donnell, 1,910 to 1,494, 
as their new president. 


INDIANA 


Vote Power 

Shouting, dancing Negroes weaved 
wildly through six downtown blocks of 
Gary, Ind., blocking the city’s major 
north-south artery for nearly four hours. 
It was not a riot but a rip-roaring vic- 
tory celebration; their chant was not 
“Black power!” but “We beat the ma- 
chine!” Through the  nonincendiary 
power of the ballot box, Gary’s Negroes 
had ousted the corruption-ridden_ re- 
gime of Mayor A, Martin Katz (Time, 
April 29, 1966) and nominated one of 
their own race as the Democratic may- 
oral candidate in next November's gen- 
eral election. With their support, Rich- 
ard Hatcher, 33, a bright, articulate 
lawyer and city councilman, had indeed 
beaten the machine. 

In contrast to Mayor Katz, who 
fought a demagogic battle for the nom- 
ination (his opponent was “a_ radical, 
extremist, and advocate of black pow- 
er’) Hatcher ran a smooth, cool cam- 
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NOMINEE HATCHER 
Certain, if he were white. 


paign, carrying his appeal to white as 
well as Negro neighborhoods, promis- 
ing equal treatment to both. Though 
a fraction (4.5%) of the city’s white 
voters did cast their ballots for him (as 
well as 70% of the Negroes), Hatcher 
indirectly owed his victory to the white- 
backlash that gave George Wallace the 
overwhelming support of Gary's white 
voters in the 1964 presidential primary. 
Openly appealing to anti-Negro voters, 
a third candidate, Bernard Konrady, 
siphoned off more than 13,000 votes 
that would most likely have gone to 
Katz—five times as many as the mayor 
would have needed to wipe out Hatch- 
er’s minuscule (2,462) majority. 

If Hatcher were white, he would be 
certain of victory; the machine has 
made Indiana’s second biggest city a 
Democratic fiefdom for more than 50 
years. As a Negro, he must campaign 
on ability and personality, He has both, 
and already has firm plans to wipe out 
the prostitution and gambling that have 
made “Steel City U.S.A."—as its boost- 
ers like to call it—synonymous with 
vice in a large section of the Midwest. 
“I hope to give the people of Gary an 
administration of which they can be 
proud,” Hatcher says without a trace 
of braggadocio. “I'm going to be the 
best mayor Gary has ever had.” 


ARKANSAS 

Win’s Way 

The high cost of a political career 
will go higher if Winthrop Rockefeller 
of Arkansas becomes a model for fellow 
Governors. First Rockefeller decided to 
donate his modest gubernatorial salary 
of $10,000 a year toward construction 
of a chapel at a state hospital. Last week 
he announced that he would supplement 
the salaries of a dozen state officials in 
order to attract qualified personnel. Win 
estimated the cost of that public service 
to be between $20,000 and $25,000 
annually. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 
Reno’s Last Stand 


For nearly a century, the name of 
Major Marcus Reno has been tainted 
with the suspicion that his cowardice 
was responsible for the massacre of 
Custer’s Last Stand. Last week Manhat- 
tan Bartender Charles Reno, a grand- 
nephew of the ill-fated cavalry officer, 
asked the Army to return the major to 
full rank and take his body from an un- 
marked grave in Washington for burial 
among his comrades at Custer Battlefield 
National Cemetery in Montana. 

Reno, a West Point graduate, was 
second in command of the 7th Cavalry’s 
600 troopers on June 25, 1876, when 
Lieut. Colonel George Armstrong Cus- 
ter ordered the attack at Little Big 
Horn. For days, scouts had been telling 
Custer that thousands of Sioux and 
Cheyenne Indians were encamped in the 
area, but he had dismissed the reports 
as exaggerations. “I guess we'll get 
through with them in one day,” he said. 
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THE MAJOR 
Cleared, but not really. 


In his battle plan, according to a well- 
documented biography of Reno, Faint 
the Trumpet Sounds, Custer gave the 
major three companies to attack the 
south end of the camp. keeping five 
companies for himself, which Reno 
thought Custer would use to support 
him if he ran into heavy opposition. 
Reno's force of 112 officers and men 
had barely forded the Litthe Big Horn 
River when at least 500 Indians hit the 
front line and left flank. No relief force 
was in sight, and Reno ordered his men 
to dismount and fight on foot. Against 
odds as high as 10 to 1, Reno’s men 
managed to advance to the first tepees 
of the camp before the Indians started 
to cut off their lines of retreat. 

Reno ordered his men to remount 
and charge through the encircling Indi- 
ans in a desperate fight to escape annihi- 
lation. By the time the retreating force 
managed to recross the river, less than 
two hours after first fording it, 32 men 
had been killed, 18 wounded, and 18 
were missing. Reno and his survivors 
hastily dug defensive positions atop a 


hill on the east bank of the river where 
they were reinforced by three other 
cavalry companies, but remained pinned 
for nearly 20 hours, fighting off as 
many as 4,000 Indians. Only with the 
threat of the arrival of fresh troops 
under General Alfred Howe Terry did 
the Indians break off the siege. 

Hurrah, Boys! Meanwhile, Custer 
had sighted the eastern edge of the 
Indian camp and decided to attack. 
Thinking the warriors were asleep in 
their tepees, Custer shouted: “Hurrah, 
boys. we've got them! We'll finish them 
up and then go home.” With 205 men 
and a newspaper reporter, Custer 
charged—and the rest is history. 

Reno's life from that day forward 
was a dismal descent into dishonor. 
Though an Army board of inquiry 
termed his defense of the hill “heroic” 
and cleared him of any blame in the 
massacre, he was repeatedly—and false- 
ly—accused of having saved his own 
neck by failing to go to Custer’s aid. 
The next year he was court-martialed 
for making a pass at a fellow officer's 
wife, and in 1880 he was dishonorably 
discharged on complaints—hardly star- 
tling in the Wild West—such as fighting, 
drunkenness, peeping in a window at 
the girl he loved, and unabashedly hic- 
cuping at a dinner party. Though he 
had served with such distinction in the 
Civil War that he was given the rank of 
brevet brigadier general at the age of 
30, Reno was never able to clear his 
name and return to the Army. He died 
in 1889, poor and friendless. 

The Army Board for Correction of 
Military Records last week heard an 
intriguing explanation why Reno was 
hounded by malicious gossip and ousted 
on such flimsy charges. The reason, 
argued Reno Partisan Gene L. Fattig of 
the American Legion, was that “Mrs. 
Custer, who didn’t happen to die until 
1933, was obsessed with this matter. As 
a result of her persistent efforts to blame 
someone other than Custer, the blame 
fell on a man named Marcus Reno.” 








THE GRANDNEPHEW 
Charged by the general’s lady. 
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ME ESSAY 


THE RIGHT TO DISSENT & THE DUTY TO ANSWER 


VERY day in every way, things are getting worse and 
worse. They are, that is, in the angry eyes of those who 
disapprove of U.S. policy in Viet Nam. As they see it, the 
very expression of their dissent is getting more dangerous. So 
it was that to Senator J. William Fulbright, General West- 
moreland’s report to Congress signaled nothing less than an 
onslaught of official repression that might silence dissenters 
altogether by branding them traitors, Said he on the Senate 
floor: “This, I fear, is one of the last times that anybody will 
have the courage to say anything else about the war.” 

The continuing chorus of dissent makes such fears sound 
absurd. The fact is that never before has the U.S. been so 
tolerant of dissent—especially in wartime. And that fact is 
all the more impressive when measured against the country’s 
history. For dissent has flourished in all U.S. wars except 
World War II, when Pearl Harbor unified the nation. One- 
third of colonial Americans openly supported Britain in the 
Revolution; New England almost seceded in the War of 
1812; the Mexican-American War was loudly scorned by 
such Congressmen as Abe Lincoln, During the Civil War, 
Lincoln himself was so reviled that at one point only one 
Congressman backed his re-election as President. Korea be- 
came “Truman's war’—and Ike’s path to the White House. 
In scoffing at Stephen Decatur’s maxim, “Our country, right 
or wrong,” G. K. Chesterton echoed many Americans: “It 
is like saying, ‘My mother, drunk or sober.’ 

There have been times, to be sure, when the U.S. majority 
has pilloried minority dissenters—to say nothing of aboli- 
tionists, suffragettes, Indians, Mormons, Irish Catholics, Chi- 
nese and Negroes. The U.S. was founded by fervent be- 
lievers in free expression—who almost immediately ignored 
their own First Amendment. In 1798, Congress enacted the 
Alien and Sedition Acts empowering the Federalists to ruth- 
lessly prosecute Republican editors for, among other things, 
criticizing the Government's undeclared naval war with 
France. Lincoln did not even consult Congress in 1861, when 
he suspended the right of habeas corpus for anyone his 
Government deemed disloyal. During World War I's anti- 
German hysteria, the 1918 Sedition Act prescribed 20 years* 
imprisonment for war dissenters. Superpatriots banned the 
teaching of German in 25 states, cheered sweeping federal 
raids on 60,000 “radicals” in 1920, and even put over Pro- 
hibition as a “war measure.” In World War II, the Supreme 
Court itself approved the most drastic invasion of constitu- 
tional rights in history—the 1942 “relocation” in semi-con- 
centration camps of 112,000 West Coast Japanese, two- 
thirds of them U.S. citizens by birth. 


Painful Bind 

For all that, freedom of dissent has made steady progress, 
particularly since the Supreme Court extended the First 
Amendment to the states in 1925, The right to criticize pub- 
lic officials in print, in speech and in the streets is now firmly 
rooted throughout U.S. law. The draft cannot be used to 
conscript critics; a conscientious objector can rely on any 
God he chooses. The civil rights movement has taught Amer- 
icans to accept nonviolent demonstrations in pursuit of con- 
stitutional rights. The rejection of McCarthyism, the civilizing 
of U.S. criminal justice—such milestones have moved Ameri- 
ca ever closer to its professed ideals. Few today would cheer 
the jingoism of World War I, when a pacifist was likely to 
find his house painted yellow. Most would cheer what Jus- 
tice Holmes called “free trade in ideas—that the best test of 
truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted.” 

There is always a chance, of course, that this state of 
affairs may change as Viet Nam casualties mount and a re- 
mote war comes closer and closer to more and more homes. 
For the present, though, the nation’s tolerance puts the war's 
managers in a bind. While firmly endorsing free speech, Sec- 
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retary of State Rusk points out that “Hanoi is undoubtedly 
watching the debate and drawing some conclusions from it. 
If we were to see 100,000 people marching in Hanoi calling 
for peace, we would think that the war was over.” To Rusk, 
as to many others, the inescapable conclusion is that U.S. dis- 
senters are helping to prolong the very war they decry. 

Such logic is not new, and it is not stifling dissent now 
any more than it did in the past. Rusk’s words could have 
been used by President McKinley during the so-called Phil- 
ippine Insurrection at the turn of the century, when 70,000 
U.S. troops sought to “Christianize” Aguinaldo’s guerrillas, 
and safeguard U.S.-Asian commerce in the process. Home- 
front critics of that war included Andrew Carnegie, Mark 
Twain, and ex-Presidents Harrison and Cleveland. A Negro 
editor called it “a sinful extravagance to waste our civilizing 
influence upon the unappreciative Filipinos when it is so bad- 
ly needed right here in Arkansas.” A few simple name 
changes and he could have been Martin Luther King blaming 
the cost of warfare in Viet Nam for starving the Great So- 
ciety at home. Aguinaldo himself seemed to be little different 
from Ho Chi Minh as he pinned his hopes on the dissenters’ 
pressure. “The continuance of the fighting,” protested Gen- 
eral Henry Lawton before the guerrillas killed him, “is chief- 
ly due to reports that are sent out from America.” Had 
Senator Fulbright been around he would have found reason 
to worry. McKinley’s Cabinet actually debated whether to 
prosecute the Nation and three U.S. newspapers for treason. 


Candor Shortage 

At this sophisticated stage of U.S. law and politics, such 
extreme measures are unlikely, But while President Johnson 
bows to no man in vocal defense of dissent, he obviously 
takes a dim view of it in practice. He has called his critics 
“Nervous Nellies.” and implied that all dissenters—even 
men of reason—are killing American boys. Clearly, he 
would like it a lot better if his critics would simply shut up. 

What is needed by both the dissenters and the dissented 
against is not more repression but more expression. “When a 
nation silences criticism and dissent,” says Historian Henry 
Steele Commager, “it deprives itself of the power to correct 
its errors.” Johnson likes to add that the need for correction 
cuts both ways. “We must guard every man’s right to speak,” 
he says, “but we must defend every man’s right to answer.” 
His point is well taken—as far as it goes. He too often seems 
to forget that without right answers, the right to answer is 
pure propaganda. And candor from Washington is perhaps 
the biggest shortage in the Viet Nam war. 

Just as the Government should replace cant with candor, 
so the dissenters need a strong dose of realism and respon- 
sibility. Among the great legal lessons of the civil rights 
movement, for example, is the rule that a demonstration 
must be reasonably related to a specific target of protest. 
Demonstrators who glorify the Viet Cong, burn flags or 
draft cards, urge the world in general to “make love, not 
war,” are indulging in dissent for dissent’s sake. They are 
staging a mindless happening devoid of rational ideas. 

“Get out of Viet Nam!" they cry, ignoring the how and 
when. No matter that power and politics are vital necessities 
in a troubled world. As they see it, the U.S. is evil if it uses 
violence—even to combat violence. Dropouts from the body 
politic—to say nothing of reality—they have been beguiled 
by constant reminders of their freedom to protest. The right 
to dissent is subtly reworked until any dissent becomes right. 
And any criticism of that dissent is exaggerated into a wrong- 
headed, repressive attack, 

The argument is too important to be taken over by its 
extremists. Dissent is empty without the suggestion of prac- 
tical alternatives. Candid answers and explanations are re- 
quired from the policymakers who must make the decisions. 
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VICTORIOUS MARINES ATOP HILL 881 SOUTH 
Somewhat like Dienbienphu—in reverse. 


THE WAR 


Arrow of Death 

Forced to rationalize defeat after de- 
feat in South Viet Nam, the Viet Cong 
and the North Vietnamese army have 
been desperately searching for a major 
military or psychological victory. They 
have lately been emboldened in the 
search by highly exaggerated reports 
from their commanders in the South, 
who often multiply the number of U.S. 
dead by ten or 15 in order to please their 
bosses up North. The Communists have 
massed troops in unusually large num- 
bers in and around the Demilitarized 
Zone, have directly threatened the pro- 
vincial capital of Quang Tri and even 
the ancient Vietnamese capital of Hué 
32 miles to the south. In an area where 
their strength is great, they gambled on 
a set battle with the U.S. Marines. Last 
week they came off second best in one 
of the war's bloodiest series of battles, 

In a valley near Khe Sanh in the ex- 
treme northwest tip of South Viet Nam, 
only eight miles from the Laotian bor- 
der and twelve miles south of the DMZ, 
North Vietnamese commanders thought 
that they had found a tactical situation 
that somewhat resembled Dienbienphu, 
where they inflicted the decisive defeat 
on the French in 1954. Before the Com- 
munists discovered that they, and not 
the U.S. Marines, were to share the fate 
of the French, several fierce battles 
were fought up and down hills so worth- 
less that they had only numbers (repre- 
senting elevation in meters above sea 
level), not names. In a Korea-like see- 
saw of hand-to-hand combat, two bat- 
talions of Marines took 1,000 casualties: 
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nearly 200 dead and 800 wounded. The 
cost to Hanoi was 1,200 dead and count- 
less wounded among the North's fresh- 
est, best-trained troops. 

The Strategy. The terrain looked 
promising to the North Vietnamese. 
Near Khe Sanh, a shaft of the Ho Chi 
Minh trail comes out of Laos, headed 
by three hills that form an arrow. Hill 
861 is the tip, aimed east into the heart 
of troubled Quang Tri province, around 
which some 35,000 Communist troops 
are drawn. Hill 881 North and Hill 881 
South form the arrow’s flukes. An area 
of choice coffee plantations and twelve- 
foot-high elephant grass, the Khe Sanh 
Valley was defended by a company of 
U.S. Marines guarding its airstrip and 
three companies of South Vietnamese 
in the Special Forces camp at Lang 
Vei (see map). The North Vietnamese, 
hidden from air observation by mon- 
soon clouds and rain, had stealthily and 
expertly moved in through Laos and 
fortified the three hills into a vast re- 
doubt for at least two regiments of the 
325th NVA Division. 

The twelve-day-long battle began 
when a five-man U.S. forward-observer 
team went up Hill 861 for a look; only 
one man came back alive. Two Marine 
platoons that followed were stopped at 
the base of the hill by heavy fire. With 
that, Marine Commander Lieut. General 
Lewis Walt pulled out all the stops, 
ordered two battalions into action. The 
Army’s big 105-mm. and 155-mm. guns 
swung round to zero in on the enemy 
hilltops. Marine jets began flying sortie 
after sortie with 1,000-Ib, and 2,000-Ib, 
bombs and napalm, eventually dropped 
more than 1,000 tons on the North 
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Vietnamese. From the outset the Ma- 
rine strategy was to take the hills at any 
cost, denying the enemy the killing high 
ground that would control the entire 
Khe Sanh area. 

Hill 861. The first hill the Marines 
charged was 861. They reached the top 
but could not hold it under heavy fire 
from the entrenched Communists, who 
refused to break and run as they have 
so often done in Viet Nam once U.S. 
troops closed with them. The Marines 
withdrew and let the air and artillery 
knock off the top of the hill, blasting 
away foliage and great chunks of earth 
and rock. After that, the Marine tactic 
became, as Lieut. Colonel Gary Wilder 
explained, “to use just enough Marines 
to fix a target, then pull back and use 
our ordnance.” The lethal rain of ord- 
nance that they called in worked on Hill 
861; two days later the Marines took it 
without difficulty. The enemy dead were 
larger and better fed than usual, and 
their uniforms were new khaki or tiger 
suits. Some even wore steel helmets, 
and many had been using high-powered 
sniper rifles with scopes. 

One battalion of Marines then moved 
toward Hill 881 South, the other to- 
ward 881 North. Both hills had been 
mercilessly shelled, bombed and burned 
off, and Wilder's 3rd Battalion moved 
up the steep slopes of 881 South, fired 
on only by stray snipers. By early after- 
noon, one company was moving up a 
draw to the summit itself when the 
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CARRYING WOUNDED COMRADE 
Back later to claim the dead. 


North Vietnamese struck. Protected 
from the bombing in their log-roofed 
bunkers, the Communists had let the 
Marines advance into their very midst. 
Popping out of spider holes and bunk- 
ers everywhere, they opened up a mur- 
derous crossfire. Those Marines caught 
out in the open were cut to pieces by 
small-arms fire, grenades and mortars. 
One Marine's canteen, found later on 
the battlefield, had six bullet holes in it. 
Pinned down, the Americans heard the 
North Vietnamese calling out in Eng- 
lish: “Put on your helmets, Marines; 
we are coming after you!” 

It was several hours before the Ma- 
rines could shoot their way back down 
the hill, able to carry with them their 
wounded but not their dead. Fifty Ma- 
rines had been killed, another 150 
wounded. All the next day the jets 
streaked in, backed up by B-52s whose 
bomb clusters turned hills into volcanoes 
as they raked along the Laotian border 
and the DMZ to seal off the area. Next 
day, Hill 881 South was a blasted moon- 
scape of stumps and craters; the Vict- 
namese finally withdrew, and the Ma- 
rines at last claimed the summit and 
their dead. 

A Cold Rain. The northern peak of 
881 proved nearly as difficult for Lieut. 
Colonel Earl (“Pappy”) DeLong’s 2nd 
Battalion. Halfway up the slope, the 
Marines ran into heavy fire from bunk- 
ers, and bedded down. A cold rain blew 
up during the night, and just before 
dawn the North Vietnamese came 
charging down from the summit, pene- 
trating a company perimeter. Jerking 
on their boots, the Marines repulsed 
the attackers. But 28 Marines were 
killed and 61 wounded. Once again, the 
Marines waited and watched while air 
and artillery slashed at the Red bunkers 
dug in above them, reducing the hill- 
top to a bare burnt knob. A captured 
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prisoner warned that the Communists 
planned to hit DeLong’s line again that 
night. Instead they hit the Lang Vei 
Special Forces camp, cutting through 
its defenses and blowing it up with 
satchel charges; they killed 39 of its 
defenders, including two Americans. 
The Marines listened helplessly to the 
attack, unable to leave their own posi- 
tions to aid. 


It turned out to be the last North 
Vietnamese thrust near Khe Sanh. 
When the Marines stormed up 881 


North, twelve days after the battle for 
the valley had been joined, the Com- 
munists had withdrawn into Laos. The 
Marines counted 575 enemy bodies on 
the three hills and estimated that air 
and artillery had taken at least another 
600 Communist lives—a “tremendous” 
toll, said General William Westmore- 
land, who visited the battlefield. “I don’t 
think the battle is necessarily over,” he 
added. “I anticipate further fighting in 
the area.” 

General Walt helicoptered into Khe 
Sanh several times in the course of the 
fighting and came under fire himself— 
to the extent that he was once forced 
to dive into a foxhole. The series of bat- 
tles constituted, he said, the seventh 
time since the February Ter truce that 
his Marines had stopped an enemy of- 
fensive aborning. From the Laos-sup- 
plied arrow of Khe Sanh, the Commu- 
nists would have had a straight shot 
east across Quang Tri province. By vig- 
orously denying them that shot, the Ma- 
rines may well have frustrated an even 
larger invasion directly southward 
across the DMZ. 


Efficient Thunder 


While the Marines fought their way 
to victory on the hilltops, the planes of 
Operation Rolling Thunder, code name 


for the U.S. air campaign over the 
North, continued to cripple the North’s 
military potential. Having already 


knocked out the 738-ft. Canal des Ra- 
pides bridge, over which all supplies 
coming by rail from Red China funnel 
into Hanoi, U.S. pilots went to work 
last week chewing up the spider web of 
rail yards and lines north of the bridge. 
Time and again they hit other key tar- 
gets on Hanoi’s outskirts, including the 
Ha Dong army barracks, which had 
previously been immune from attack. 
U.S, planes knocked five MIG’s out of 
the sky and smashed at least eight more 
at their bases in persistent attacks that 
in two weeks have accounted for the 
destruction of nearly one-sixth of the 
North's 120-MIG fleet. 

In phrases reminiscent of World War 
Il movies, North Vietnamese pilots be- 
gan shouting “You die, Yankee dog!” 
over their radios as they closed with 
U.S. planes. It did not do much good. 
The dogfight score to date: 49 kills for 
the U.S. v. 17 for the North Vietnamese. 
Colonel Robin Olds, 44, a 23-kill ace in 
World War II (Time, Jan. 13), be- 
came the first U.S. pilot to destroy two 
MIGs over Viet Nam, downing a fast 





MIG-21 in a swirling, 20-minute aerial 
free-for-all near Hanoi. 

Three U.S. planes were shot down 
near Hanoi by antiaircraft fire, which is 
the heaviest ever experienced in any 
war. The pilots were Colonel James L. 
Hughes, 40, of Iowa, Lieut. Colonel 
Gordon A. Larson, 40, of Minnesota, 
and Lieut. James R. Shively, 25, of 
Texas. According to the Russian news 
agency Tass, they were paraded through 
the streets of Hanoi, where they were 
greeted by “shouts of anger,” then forced 
to appear at a press conference. The 
treatment was a clear violation of the 
Geneva Convention, which prohibits the 
humiliation of prisoners. 

The pressure on the North has be- 
come so great that Hanoi has evacuat- 
ed more than half of its 600,000 popu- 
lation to the countryside, dismantling 
factories and reassembling them in dis- 
persed locations. Last week the Czech 
news agency Ceteka reported that Hai- 
phong has appealed to its citizens to 
speed up their evacuation; it plans to 
leave behind only 150,000 of its 350,- 
000 inhabitants. That is enough to man 
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In the heaviest fire any time, anywhere. 
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essential industries, operate aircraft guns 
and keep the big docks in Haiphong 
harbor going. If the U.S. decides to 
mine Haiphong harbor, the dock work- 
ers will be able to go to the country 
too. Few ships are likely to knowingly 
run any such blockade. 


The Biggest Boom 

From the swamps of the Mekong 
Delta to the forests of the Demilitarized 
Zone, from the highlands abutting Cam- 
bodia to the sands of the South China 
Seacoast, all South Viet Nam thrums 
and bustles today with the American 
presence. It is not only the presence of 
440,000 American fighting men but the 
astonishing buildup in a once-primitive 
land of all the means—and more—to 


Commander General William C. West- 
moreland tellingly summed up what the 
U.S. has wrought in a mere two years’ 
time in Viet Nam. “Then there were 
three jet-capable runways,” he said. 
“Today there are 14. In April 1965, 
there were 15 airfields that could take 
C-130 transport aircraft. We now have 
89. Then there was one deep-water port 
for seagoing ships; now there are seven. 
In 1965, ships had to wait weeks to un- 
load; we now turn them around in as 
little as one week. A year ago, there 
was no long-haul highway transport. 
Last month alone, 160,000 tons were 
moved over the highways.” 

In his first report to President John- 
son, new Ambassador to Viet Nam Ells- 
worth Bunker told of inspecting the 
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BUILDING THE NEW PORT OF SAIGON 
With depots larger than cities. 


fuel, feed and keep armed the fighting 
men. Dredging out ports and rivers, 
bulldozing roads and jet strips, the U.S. 
has created virtually from scratch a 
vast command, communications and 
supply network able to support and 
supply not only present U.S. needs but 
practically any that may arise in the fu- 
ture (see color pages). 

Gone are the days of bomb shortages 
and logistical bottlenecks. In an end- 
less stream that reaches back across the 
Pacific, the freighters daily steam by the 
dozens into such new Vietnamese ports 
as Cam Ranh Bay and Danang, each 
a modern $150 million harbor complex. 
By the hundreds, the air-cargo planes 
daily sweep in to disgorge their priority 
matériel, making Saigon’s Tan Son Nhut 
one of the world’s busiest airports, De- 
pots larger than cities dot the Viet- 
namese landscape; base camps and ar- 
tillery posts blossom in the midst of the 
raw bush; airstrips cleave the virgin 
jungle; forests of antennas in myriad 
shapes outsoar the jungle trees. 

In his speech to Congress, Viet Nam 
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port of Saigon and finding it “busy but 
orderly.” A few months ago, before the 
U.S. built a second port upriver for 
Saigon, the city docks were so con- 
gested that goods were stored on barges, 
and as many as 35 ships waited in the 
harbor at a time. Today the improved 
flow has so increased the supply of 
goods coming into Saigon that it has 
driven down the black-market rate of 
the piastre from 173 to 145 to the 
dollar. The greater availability of 
things to buy, including rice, has eased 
inflation and lowered not only the price 
of rice but the country’s cost of living. 

Prefab Hootches. The largest U.S. 
base in Viet Nam is Cam Ranh Bay, 
once a sleepy village of fishermen. It is 
now well on its way to becoming one of 
the great ports of Asia, and plans are 
already in progress to make it a major 
commercial and industrial center once 
the war is over. Out of Danang flow 
supplies by ship LST, truck, Jeep and 
river barge for the needs of the 73,000 
U.S. Marines in | Corps. Cargo and 
troop-carrying planes hop eastward to 


An Khe, home base of the far-ranging 
Ist Air Cavalry in the Central High- 
lands, and Pleiku, combat and supply 
center for the western highlands, Across 
Viet Nam the U.S. has built storage ca- 
pacity for 1,666,000 barrels of fuel and 
some 80 acres of paved and revetted 
pads for 210,000 tons of ammunition. 
But not all the U.S, buildup has been 
for purely military needs. U.S. con- 
struction engineers have rehabilitated 
ten hospitals and built one from scratch 
in the Delta, all for the use of South 
Vietnamese civilians. 

The basic buildup has progressed so 
far in Viet Nam that some amenities 
are now being added, such as semiper- 
manent housing for U.S. troops, many 
of whom occupy tent cities when not 
out fighting in the field. A prefab facto- 
ry at Saigon’s Tan Son Nhut airport is 
turning out frames, roofs and sidings 
for “hootches,” airy, dormitory-style 
barracks designed for the tropics (com- 
plete with prepackaged toilet units). 
A two-story sprawl of buildings now 
going up at Tan Son Nhut will become 
General Westmoreland’s headquarters, 
which is now in a brace of overcrowded 
villas in downtown Saigon. A new 
$1,000,000 U.S. embassy is under way, 
and in the works are much-needed city- 
bypass roads for Saigon, Danang and 
Qui Nhon, plus an $11 million bridge 
from Cam Ranh Bay's military penin- 
sula to the civilian mainland, To ease 
the housing pressure in Saigon, engi- 
neers are finishing up a_ 16,000-acre 
U.S. city for 50,000 servicemen and 
officers at Long Binh, 15 miles away. 

Texas-Tower Technology. Much of 
the vast U.S. construction was the work 
of a combine of four U.S. companies 
that brought 4,000 civilian-job bosses 
and engineers from the U.S., hired 
8.000 technicians and equipment oper- 
ators in Korea and the Philippines, and 
employed 40,000 Vietnamese. Already 
they are beginning to phase out their 
part of the construction program, which 
will eventually total $1 billion—roughly 
60% of the gross national product of 
South Viet m. On the enormous ex- 
isting logistical platform that they 
helped build, the 40 military-engineering 
battalions now in Viet Nam can add 
anything required in the future, even for 
an increase in the number of fighting 
men to the 600,000 level. 

Much of the U.S. buildup broke fresh 
technological ground, Utilizing a new 
type of aluminum matting, workers put 
down a jet strip at Cam Ranh Bay in a 
record 66 days. To break the shipping 
jam, preconstructed De Long piers were 
towed halfway around the world from 
South Carolina and sunk in place at 
Danang, Cam Ranh, Qui Nhon and 
Vung Tau ports, A new kind of prefab 
pier based on Texas-tower technology 
was designed in the Philippines and uti- 
lized at Danang and Saigon’s New Port. 
To construct the latest U.S. base at 
Dong Tam in the swampy Delta, some 
600 acres of sand are being dredged 
out of the Mekong River. 

Each of the four logistical islands 
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The biggest base in Viet Nam grows ever larger in a place where 
only a motley of shacks stood in 1964. Now it houses 50,000 
U.S. servicemen and has two 10,000-ft. runways flanked by 
taxiways and aprons, shown here with ciose to 50 Phantoms 
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Most of the matériel for U.S. Marines in Viet Nam 
flows across the new, deep-draft piers at upper 
right. On a typical day, a dozen ships wait at an- 
chor in Bay of Danang while other vessels unload. 





Major storage depot for U.S. construction firms was built 
SAIGON RIVER on an island outside Saigon last summer, is already jammed 


with warehouses, power shovels, earth movers and trucks. 


Like a forest of stalagmites, crates rise around 


DANANG J the metal-roofed warehouses at lower right. 


WEST 


From here, supplies are sent by truck and plane 
throughout northern part of South Viet Nam 


CAMBODIAN BORDER 


Behind sandbag barriers that are 
reminiscent of the old West's 
wagon circles, 105-mm. howitz- 
ers protect 4th Division troops 
at a typical fire-support base in 
the jungle northwest of Pleiku. 


DONG TAM 
Marking the first big U.S. step 


into the Mekong Delta, this tent 
city is the newest and southern 
most base in Viet Nam. Started 
last fall, it houses a brigade, will 
be expanded to hold a division. 





PLEIK 


Clusters of microwave and tropo- 


scatter antennas are part of a 
telecommunications system—built 
and used wholly by U.S.—that 
covers all Southeast Asia and 
links with Pentagon by satellites. 





,. 


This airstrip has been greatly expanded since the attack on 
PLEIKU _ it early in 1965 triggered the U.S. buildup. C-47s and other 
prop planes use the 6,000-ft. strip for combat-support missions. 





at Saigon, Cam Ranh, Qui Nhon and 
Danang orders, schedules. receives. 
stores and disburses more than 100,000 
different kinds of items, from ammuni- 
tion, tanks and jet fuel to fresh vege- 
tables, frozen meat, typewriters and 
air-conditioning units. Significantly, the 
number is four times what the U.S. 
Army rates as the minimum needs of 
its present ficld force. So well served 
is the U.S. fighting man in the Viet 
Nam war that helicopter-supplied units 
can bring him two hot meals a day 
out in the field. Many a soldier or Ma- 
rine is able to sit down in the jungle 
minutes before going into combat and 
eat shrimp cocktail packed in ice. 


EUROPE 
The Possibility of 


An Instant Jump 

Spring sunshine splashed through the 
glazed west windows of the House of 
Commons last week as Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson concluded his speech to 
a packed Parliament. “This is a historic 
decision,” he intoned, “which could well 
determine the future of Britain, of Eu- 
rope and indeed of the world, for de- 
cades to come.” The decision was, of 
course, that of Britain to apply for 
membership in the Common Market 
for a second time. Four years ago the 
Tories applied, and were rudely vetoed 
by Charles de Gaulle after nine months 
of nit-picking negotiations in Brussels 
over such items as East Indian tanned 
hides and Australian kangaroo meat. 
In his speech to Parliament, Wilson 
made it plain that this time Britain's 
approach to Europe would be far dif- 
ferent—and tar more to the point. 

Britain wanted, he said, swift nego- 
tiations relating only to “the small num- 
ber of really important issues.” such as 
the special problems of New Zealand 
trade, Commonwealth sugar and British 
capital movements. Of the Common 
Market's common agricultural policy, 
which, if applied in Britain, could raise 
food prices as much as 10%, Wilson 
quietly acknowledged: “We must come 
to terms with it.” Above all, Wilson 
showed a determination that reflected 
support from both parties, from British 
business and from most of the country 
—the kind of national approval that 
was lacking four years ago. in large 
part because the Labor Party itself was 
opposed to the idea. As the London 
Times observed the next day: “The 
present situation of Britain has all the 
inconvenience of the temporary; it is 
post-imperial and = pre-European. No 
realistic alternative to joining Europe 
exists.” 

Streamlining. For ten years, Britons 
have watched their own economy large- 
ly mark time while the six nations of 
the Common Market, spurred by their 

Though in other matters Wilson was not 
faring so well: last week's Gallup poll showed 
that only 42% of Britons are satisfied with 
the Prime Minister at present, the lowest per 
centage of approval since he became Labor 
Party leader more than four years ago. 
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growing economic unity, have raced 
ahead. Trade among the Six has in- 
creased by almost half, their industrial 
output by two-thirds, their gold and 
foreign exchange reserves by 100%. 
Thousands of European firms have 
merged to take advantage of the mar- 
ket of 180 million that the European 
Economic Community has created, send- 
ing Volkswagens to Belgium, French 
cheese to Munich, Chianti to Holland, 
Dutch chocolate to Milan, in a great, 
borderless swirl of what were once na- 
tional products. 

Internal tariffs have been reduced to 
20% of their original levels and will 
disappear entirely on July 1 next year. 
That is also the date on which a com- 
mon agricultural policy comes into force, 
creating a genuine—and irreversible— 





economic union of the Six. Now the Com- 
mon Market has begun to harmonize 
production as well as trade: it is work- 
ing out a common business-tax system 
and single laws covering monopolies, 


are queueing up right behind London to 
join the EEC. Of the other EFTA Seven, 
Austria already has in its application for 
association, Sweden and Switzerland are 
likely to apply, and only backward 
Portugal will be condemned to watch 
the rush toward a uniting Europe from 
the sidelines. 

Most of Europe wants Britain in, just 
as it has from the very beginning in 
1957, when the British first rejected a 
role in forming the EEC. But having 
come so far without Britain, the Euro- 
peans rightly feel that London must 
hold its requests for special privileges to 
a minimum. and this Wilson has prom- 
ised to do. The exception to the Euro- 
pean welcome is now, as before, Charles 
de Gaulle, who sees Britain as a threat 
to France’s dominant political role in 
the littke Europe of the Six. 

The British bid was taken up last 
week in De Gaulle’s Cabinet meeting, 
and a spokesman emerged to describe 
the French government's attitude as “a 





PUNCH’S VIEW OF WILSON’S BID TO THE COMMON MARKET 
A far different approach, and far more to the point. 


capital movements, wage scales, social 
benefits, and even food and drugs. 

To streamline the work of Europe. 
this summer the EEC will merge with the 
Common Market's two other institu- 
tions, Euratom and the Coal and Steel 
Community. The long and arduous 
Kennedy Round of tariff negotiations 
in Geneva show promise of producing a 
20-25% worldwide reduction in tariffs, 
largely hammered out between the U.S, 
and the Common Market. In its rela- 
tions with the outside world, the Com- 
mon Market already has in torce as- 
sociation agreements with Greece, Tur- 
key, Nigeria, the Dutch Antilles, plus 18 
former French colonies in Africa, It has 
trade agreements with Iran, Israel and 
Lebanon, is also currently negotiating 
with Austria: Spain and the North Afri- 
can countries are next in line. 

Wait & See. Britain's addition to the 
FEC would produce an instant G.N.P. 
jump of one-third, and an increase in 
the Common Market to 235 million 
people. Nor is that all: Denmark, Ire- 
land and Norway among Britain's Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association partners 





very British one: wait and see.” Since 
negotiations are not likely to get under 
way before next tall, De Gaulle has 
plenty of time to ruminate. Just to keep 
in his hand, however, he announced 
that he would hold one of his comraand 
performance press conferences on May 
16, at which he might—or might not 
have something to say about Britain and 
Europe. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
As Good as Gold 


The week's wash hung out to dry in 
the fitful Monday sunshine, the good 
ladies of Kentish Town, London, 
stepped out for their afternoon bingo 
game. As one bunch of Mums passed a 
blue truck parked in a side street. a 
voice cried out: “Lady, lady, will you 
phone the police? We are tied up in 
here.” “Ah, you're having us on,” re- 
plied Maude Smyth, 50, the arenetype 
of English womanhood, from home 
perm to sensible walking shoes. “Truly, 
lady.” came the very English reply from 
inside, “il you look through the crack 
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you'll see us trussed up like chickens.” 
Maude Smyth and her three stout com- 
panions looked, and great consternation 
followed, For the bingo ladies of Kent- 
ish Town were the first to learn about 
Britain’s crime of the year: the theft of 
$2,100,000 worth of gold bullion, 

What Twiggy is doing for fashions, a 
new breed of audacious British thieves 
is doing for crime. British crime has be- 
come both more frequent and more 
spectacular ever since the Great Train 
Robbery of 1963 whetted rascals’ appe- 
tites for neatly executed commando- 
type operations—and titillated the imag- 
ination of millions with tales of rags to 
riches. British robbers these days are 
getting away with an incredible $840,- 
000 in loot each week. 

Silent Thieves. The truck that Maude 
Smyth spotted belonged to N. M. Roth- 
schild & Sons, a firm of merchant bank- 
ers. It was making routine deliveries of 
gold bullion to dealers about London 
when it stopped, as usual, to drop a bag 
of silver worth $14 at a small printing 
shop on Bowling Green Lane, As the 
guard who delivered the silver bag was 
walking back to his truck, he was hit 
from behind. Hearing the usual two- 
knock signal, his companions opened 
the roll-up door in the back, Instantly, 
their eyes were blinded by a liquid 
squirted from a gas gun. “It was so fast 
we didn’t have a chance. We couldn't 
even get to our coshes [billy clubs],” 
said one guard. Blindfolded, hands and 
feet bound with adhesive tape, the three 
Rothschild men were driven to an un- 
known rendezvous, where the silent 
thieves—believed to have numbered ten 
in all—relieved the truck of its con- 
tents: 144 gold bars weighing 1.7 tons. 

The loot, unsalable in Britain, must 
be got out. But how? In Alec Guinness’ 
Lavender Hill Mob, the gold was melted 
down into souvenir miniatures of the 
Eiffel Tower and shipped to Paris. In 
lan Fleming's Goldfinger, the villain fled 
England in a Rolls-Royce whose body 
was made of solid gold. Scotland Yard 
has boarded and inspected all ships de- 
parting England—so far to no avail. 
Somewhere in England, the 144 gold 
bricks, whose telltale markings can easi- 
ly be erased by melting, were probably 
bubbling merrily in a cauldron. 


SWEDEN 


Sartre’s Séance 

Banned in France by Charles de 
Gaulle and officially ignored by the U.S. 
Government, which it seeks to indict, 
the “International War Crimes Tribu- 
nal” of British Philosopher Bertrand 
Russell finally convened in Stockholm 
last week. In the ultramodern Folkets 
Hus (People’s House) amphitheater, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, long a Communist 
crony, called together a sullen séance of 
left-wing conjurors who had reached 
their verdict long before the trial start- 
ed. Had not Russell already said, after 
all, that the U.S. was clearly guilty 
of war crimes? Nevertheless, Sartre 
started off the session—Russell was too 
frail to come—with some typically exis- 
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tentialist flummery. “The tribunal's legi- 
timacy,” he proclaimed, “derives simul- 
taneously from its powerlessness and its 
universality. We can receive no orders. 
We will examine the facts in our souls 
and consciences.” 

The 15-member tribunal, its staff and 
audience included a few eminent schol- 
ars, writers and lawyers, as well as 
blowzy leftist labor leaders, bearded 
boys and well-scrubbed young. girls. 
What they heard was a grim recital 
from “witnesses” whom Russell had 
dispatched to North Viet Nam this year. 
They dutifully returned with reports of 
U.S. bombings of schools and hospitals, 
napalming of infants, experiments with 
antipersonnel weapons and numerous 
other atrocities. 

Because of Swedish laws prohibiting 
public attacks on friendly heads of state, 
however, the Russell tribunal took pains 
to avoid mentioning the man whom 
they had really wanted to indict—Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson. Though many of 
the Swedes do not approve of the U.S. 
course in Viet Nam, they were nonethe- 
less embarrassed at having such a group 
taking advantage of their neutrality and 
free-speech laws. 


GREECE 


Democracy Under Siege 

The new Greek government last week 
solemnly decreed that, under threat of 
punishment, Greek youngsters must 
henceforth give up their seats on buses 
to clergymen, pregnant women and in- 
valids. Of such stuff, apparently, is the 
new Greece to be built. Ruling by dic- 
tatorial decree, the junta of army of- 
ficers, who three weeks ago seized con- 
trol in a swift coup, pressed ahead with 
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CONSTANTINE INSPECTING QUAKE DAMAGE 
Purification by repression. 





their plan to reshape and purify Greek 
life and politics. 

So-far, the purification process has 
been mainly one of arrests and repres- 
sions. In one indiscriminate slash, the 
junta outlawed no less than 279 Greek 
trade unions and social and _ political 
clubs, of which only a handful had actu- 
al far-left connections. It disbanded the 
youth organizations of all Greek politi- 
cal parties. The new government also 
banned 52 regional leagues of munici- 
pal officials throughout Greece and 
warned those that were left to stay out 
of politics. It dismissed as unreliable 
twelve mayors in cities and towns across 
the country. In fact, mayors as such may 
be going out of business anyway: the 
junta also abolished the constitutional 
clause guaranteeing local elections and 
declared that local officials from now 
on will be appointed by Athens. 

High Treason. The junta arrested a 
handful of youths in Piraeus for scrib- 
bling antigovernment slogans on walls 
and sentenced six persons in Larissa to 
jail terms of 13 months to five years for 
speaking unfavorably of Greece’s new 
masters. It scheduled for this week the 
trial of one of its star prisoners, Left- 
ist Andreas Papandreou, 48, who is ac- 
cused of conspiring to commit high trea- 
son as the alleged leader of the Aspida 
plot. There was also an indication that 
Andreas’ father, former Premier George 
Papandreou, might be brought to trial 
for treason. An approved rightist daily 
in Athens last week carried a story 
linking George to the plot. 

The repressive tenor of the regime 
ran counter to the wishes of King Con- 
stantine, in whose name the officers 
had seized power (see box). After ini- 
tially opposing the coup, the King de- 
cided to cooperate in an effort to steer 
the regime toward parliamentary rule, 
but his hopes hardly seemed justified. 
Brigadier General Stylianos Pattakos, 
54, the new Interior Minister and a 
member of the triumvirate that really 
rules the country, mused to foreign 
newsmen that in the new Greece there 
would be a strong executive branch and 
perhaps no need for a Parliament at 
all. “We believe Parliament will be the 
Greek people,” he said. 

Editor's Protest. For the moment, the 
King and his subjects were stuck with the 
junta. When an earthquake leveled vil- 
lages in the Pindus Mountains, some 150 
miles north of Athens, King Constantine 
flew there to comfort the 16,000 home- 
less people—accompanied by General 
Pattakos. The trip buttressed the impres- 
sion the junta wishes to convey: that 
the King is on their side. Actually, many 
Greeks, including the King, feel that the 
junta as it now exists is not likely to 
endure, and that one strong man will 
eventually emerge as dictator. It is with 
that man that the King must ultimately 
deal if he ever hopes to steer the coun- 
try back to normality—and the dealing 
may be tough indeed. 

So far, the only serious public pro- 
test against the coup in all of Greece 
came from a woman: Mrs. Helen Vla- 
chos, the publisher of two Athens dai- 
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lies and a newsmagazine, who is not 
only one of the country’s most suc- 
cessful newspaper owners but also a 
widely read political columnist (Time, 
May 20, 1966). Rather than submit 


to the junta’s iron-handed censorship 
and complete news management, Mrs. 


Vlachos defiantly closed her publishing 
company and furloughed her 285 em- 
ployees. “They can’t publish my news- 
papers,” she said of the junta, “just as 
I can’t drive their tanks.” 

Abroad, protests against the junta 
were becoming more pronounced. 
Crowds demonstrated outside Greek 
embassies in foreign capitals, and many 


governments expressed open concern 
about the course of the coup. In a none- 
too-subtle squeeze play, Economics 
Minister Nicholas Makarezos made a 
plea for more U.S. aid—which would 
also give the regime the prestige it bad- 
ly needs. “If the United States wants 
Greece to stay outside the Iron Cur- 
tain,” he said, “it will have to give aid.” 
But the U.S. was unlikely to resume any 
form of assistance to Greece until the 
colonels showed at least an inclination 
to return the country to normal par- 
liamentary procedures. 

For Greece, an even more immediate 
problem was tourism, Greece counts on 


earning $180 million this year from for- 
eign visitors, but the coup frightened 
them away by the thousands. Bookings 
at Greek hotels have fallen 20% to 
40% for May and June, and there has 
been a sharp decline in the number of 
charter flights from the U.S. and Scan- 
dinavia, two main sources of Greece- 
bound tourists. 

At week’s end, in an effort to drama- 
tize the regime's stability and peaceful 
nature, the ruling colonels withdrew the 
remaining tanks from the Parliament 
building in Athens. But most Greeks 
could see that democracy in Greece 
was more besieged than ever. 

































































































































After a trip to Athens, Time Correspon- 
dent Israel Shenker last week reported the 
circumstances surrounding King Constan- 
tine’s discovery of last month's army coup: 














HE King did not put out the light in his bedroom at 

Tatoi Palace, 16 miles north of Athens, until 2 in the 
morning of April 21. He was still awake when the tele- 
phone rang at 2:15. It was his longtime friend and ad- 
viser, Major Michael Arnaoutis, 39. Some men, reported 
the major, were trying to smash into his house, “Can you 
call the police?” asked the King. The major replied that 
he had done so, but that the police had been unable to 
stop the raiders. Then the connection was broken. 

The King’s first reaction was that toughs from the 
Communist-front Lambrakis youth movement had gone 
on a rampage, were perhaps even attempting a coup. 
Instinctively, he ordered the guards doubled at Tatoi, 
telephoned his mother, Queen Frederika, in the nearby 
Athenian suburb of Psychiko, to gather all the royal kin 
she could locate into her house. He then telephoned of- 
ficers in his palace in Athens to send out a force to res- 
cue Arnaoutis and protect the Queen Mother. He or- 
dered the Navy to put to sea as many ships as possible. 

At 3 am., his phone rang again. This time it was 
George Rallis, the Minister of Public Order, who had got 
reports of disorders. “Mobilize the troops in northern 
Greece,” the King told Rallis. “Have them move down 
to Athens.” Moments later, the King learned that his 
Premier, Panayotis Kanellopoulos, had been deposed and 
arrested. Guards then reported that three tanks had taken 
up positions by the gate of Tatoi Palace. Desperate for 
information, the King called nearby Tatoi military air- 
base. The duty officer reported that Tatoi had been seized. 
“Who signed the orders?” asked the King. “General Pat- 
takos,” replied the officer. The King knew Brigadier Gen- 
eral Stylianos Pattakos, head of the Athens tank force; it 
was then that he realized that he faced not a Commu- 
nist uprising but a rightist military coup. 

At 8 a.m., three officers entered the palace and saluted 
the King. Constantine stood coolly about 10 ft. away, 
made no gesture to greet them. He knew only General 
Pattakos. The other two—Colonels George Papadopoulos 
and Nicholas Makarezos—he did not remember; a King 
does not usually fraternize with colonels. 

Pattakos: Your Majesty, we have saved Greece in the 
name of Your Majesty and for the good of the country. 

Constantine; Who gave you authority to save me and 
the country? Where are my Premier and my government? 

Pattakos; You have no Premier or government. 

Constantine; | don’t consider that an answer. 

Pattakos handed the King a letter from the army chief 
of staff, Lieut. General Gregorias Spandidakis. It ex- 
plained that the coup was a necessary action to head off 
a Communist plot to seize control of Greece. 

“How do I know this is from Spandidakis?” demanded 
Constantine. “His signature may be forged.” 
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THE KING & THE COUP 









“On our military honor, this is authentic,” insisted 
Pattakos. 

Then Colonel Papadopoulos spoke for the first time, 
launching into a lecture about the dangers of Commu- 
nism and the duty of the King to support the army. The 
King heard him out and then dismissed the three officers, 
but only after warning them that there were to be no exe- 
cutions—of political figures or others. He told General 
Pattakos: “Not a drop of blood is going to be shed, or 
you'll be held responsible.” 

In the early afternoon, the King got in his car and 
drove to the Defense Ministry in Athens, which was the 
coup’s command post and was filled with all manner 
of prisoners, heavily armed junior officers and the rank- 
ing military men of Greece. The King confronted the 
leaders of the coup. “You are going to get three orders,” 
he told them. “The first order: | want Arnaoutis brought 
here. Get him! The second order: Get Kanellopoulos 
and bring him here. The third order: I want to speak 
to the generals alone.” 

Obediently, the officers brought in Arnaoutis, who 
warned the King that anarchy was rampant. Next came 
Kanellopoulos, who advised the King to try to persuade 
the officers to return the country to parliamentary rule. 
Then with Spandidakis and the coup leaders absent, the 
King met alone with a handful of the highest ranking gen- 
erals. “The people who are with me, stand up,” com- 
manded the King, All the generals rose, but as they and 
he both knew by now, it was the colonels who had the 
guns—and the power. 

Then the colonels came back in and asked the King to 
appoint a new government headed by General Spandi- 
dakis. Constantine resisted. “You've succeeded in taking 
over the country,” he said. “At least allow the Premier 
to be a civilian.” To Colonel Papadopoulos he said: 
“You haven't got the faintest idea of how to run a coun- 
try. All you can do is direct artillery fire.” Eventually, the 
colonels agreed to accept Constantine Kollias, chief prose- 
cutor in the Greek Supreme Court, as Premier. He was 
summoned to the Defense Ministry. Said Constantine to 
Kollias: “If you do not accept, my country will be in 
anarchy.” Kollias accepted. 

In the late afternoon the King drove home to Tatoi and 
had his first food since the night before: an apple. In the 
evening he returned to Athens for the swearing-in of 
Kollias. But he refused to speak on the radio or endorse 
the coup in any way. When Papadopoulos produced a 
speech that the junta wanted the King to deliver to the 
nation, Constantine bridled. “Stand at attention!” he 
snapped. “Who gave you the impression I was going to 
speak? Not only that, it’s badly written. Take it back.” 

At the Cabinet meeting a few days later, Constantine 
told the colonels: “Don’t become arrogant. Don't be- 
come bullies. Have only two ideas: First the people. 
Second, bring back democracy. If you believe in God, 
have him inside you. If I'm intormed and if ['m listened 
to, I can help you.” 





SPAIN 
God's Octopus 


You want to be a martyr. I'll place 
a martyrdom within your reach: to he 
an apostle and not call yourself an 
apostle, to be a missionary—with a mis- 
sion—and not call yourself a mission- 
ary, to be a man of God and to seem a 
man of the world: to pass unnoticed. 

—The Way 

The Way is surely one of the world’s 
most extraordinary bestsellers. Written 
in 1933 by a Spanish priest named Jose- 
maria Escriva, it consists of 999 aphor- 
isms (sample: “Be firm! Be strong! Be 
a man! And then—be an angel!”) that 
come so close to Dale Carnegie’s exhor- 
tations that it might well be called How 
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FOUNDER ESCRIVA 


to Win Friends and Influence God. Yet 
The Way has sold more than 2,000,000 
copies in 15 languages, including Taga- 
log and Swahili, and is now being trans- 
lated into IS other tongues. It is the 
only written credo of a rapidly expand- 
ing but widely misunderstood religious 
organization Known as the Sacerdotal 
Society of the Holy Cross and Opus Dei. 

Opus Dei, as it is commonly called, 
is a loosely Knit organization of laymen 
and priests that Escriva founded less 
than four decades ago in Madrid. De- 
spite his counsel to “pass unnoticed,” 
it has become the most controversial 
—and in many ways the most powerful 
—Spanish ecclesiastical invention since 
the Jesuits. Many Spaniards call it “Oc- 
topus Dei,” and in Argentina it is wide- 
ly believed to be a “holy mafia.” Many 
Jesuits, in particular, consider it hereti- 
cal in both concept and practice—a 
sort of Catholic freemasonry. Spain's 
Diplomat-Journalist Ismael Herraiz 
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charges that Opus Dei already “con- 
trols the organisms that control Spanish 
economic policy and is in a hurry to 
appropriate the instruments of social 
policy.” In Spain, rival factions within 
the Franco regime as well as its illegal 
democratic opposition both consider 
Opus Dei the principal threat to their 
ambitions because of the large number 
of members in government. 

Privy Council. Franco appears to 
have submitted practically all of Spain's 
economy to the hands of Opus Dei. 
Development Planning Minister Laure- 
ano Lopez Rodé, Minister of Com- 
merce Faustino Garcia-Monco, Minis- 
ter of Industry Gregorio L6épez Bravo, 
Central Bank Governor Mariano Na- 
varro Rubio and Ambassador to the 
Common Market Alberto Ullastres are 
all members. Spain's sixth largest pri- 
vate bank (Banco Popular Espanol) is 
owned almost solely by Opus Dei mem- 
bers, and they reportedly control 13 
other banks and insurance companies, 
16 real estate and construction firms 


LOPEZ RODO NAVARRO RUBIO 


Christian outside the cathedral as well as in. 


and an industrial empire that includes 
five chemical plants. 

Two Madrid newspapers are owned 
and edited by Opus Deites, and so are a 
dozen Spanish magazine and book-pub- 
lishing houses and the nation’s leading 
independent news service. Three Opus 
Dei members sit on the privy council 
of Don Juan de Borbon y Battenberg, 
the pretender to the Spanish throne, 
and an Opus Dei priest serves as con- 
fessor to Prince Juan Carlos, who is 
next in line. Moreover, the country’s 
only private university, the Pamplona- 
based Universidad de Navarra, is an 
out-and-out Opus Dei institution, and 
Opus Dei professors are being hired 
with increasing frequency for chairs in 
state universities. 

Natural Product. Opus Dei’s great and 
growing influence in Spanish life is no 
conspiracy or intrigue but the natural 
product of a unique organization whose 
members, drawn largely from the pro- 
fessions and the managerial class, were 
bound to rise to the top in any case. 
Its message is a sort of Catholic moral 
rearmament—an opportunity for seri- 
ous and dedicated men to live Christian 
lives outside the cathedral as well as in 
it. Its founder, Escriva, gave up a law 





career to join the priesthood. But in- 
stead of encouraging others to take up 
the habit. Escriva began preaching that 
laymen who dedicate their work to 
God have as much chance as priests 
to achieve sanctity. 

“Opus Dei,” he said in a rare inter- 
view with TIME’s Madrid bureau chief, 
Peter Forbath, “was born to tell men 
and women of every country and of ev- 
ery condition, race, language, milieu 
and state of life—single. married and 
priests—that they can love and serve 
God without giving up their ordinary 
work, their family or their normal so- 
cial relations, My teaching has been 
that sanctity is not reserved for a privi- 
leged few. Every profession, every hon- 
est task can be divine.” In Spain, the 
membership of Opus Dei includes mov- 
ie directors, jet pilots, labor leaders, 
high-fashion hairdressers and, as Escri- 
va proudly points out, even a barber in 
Seville. 

Directed at Youth. Given official 
Vatican recognition in 1950 as_ the 
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Church’s first “Secular Institute,” Opus 
Dei is no longer a purely Spanish orga- 
nization. Its headquarters are in Rome, 
and it is now active in 68 countries, in- 
cluding the U.S.—where it has estab- 
lished residence halls and study centers 
(which teach such mundane subjects as 
oceanography) for students in 20 cities. 

In Colombia, the two leading candi- 
dates to become the nation’s next Presi- 
dent are both supporters of Opus Dei. 
In Britain, where Right-Wing Tory M.P. 
John Biggs-Davison is an Opus Dei pro- 
ponent, the Queen Mother presided six 
months ago at the dedication of the or- 
ganization’s London residence _ hall. 
Opus Dei members run a_ language 
school in Japan, teach Indians in the Pe- 
ruvian Andes how to read, and founded 
Kenya’s first racially integrated high 
school and a secretarial school for Afri- 
can girls. Total worldwide membership 
of the organization now approaches 60,- 
000, of which only 25,000 are in Spain. 

In Spain, as elsewhere, most organ- 
ized Opus Dei activity is directed princi- 
pally toward youth. The organization 
operates more than 100 residences and 
study centers for students and young 
workers throughout the country. Its 
Universidad de Navarra, with twelve 
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Until today, the most water Mike Larkin had ever seen was Willow Creek. 


Say you're from Kansas. 

What do you do when you discover 
69 million square miles of Pacific? 

You shuck off those shoes and you 
climb in. That’s what you do. 

For Mike, this big moment began a 
few hours ago, when he and his folks 
boarded a United Air Lines Jet. 

First he tested the seat. Soft as a sofa. 

Then he devoured a six-course lunch. 

Then he chatted with the stewardess. 
Prettiest girl he’d ever seen—even when 


she wasn’t smiling. That was twice. 

Then he listened to six channels of 
music. Stereo even. 

Suddenly they were in Los Angeles. 
And now —the Pacific. 

And now, Mike is discovering what 
an ocean feels like. Smells like. Sounds 
like. 

Most of all, he’s discovering America. 

And United flies to more of it, more 
often, with more jets, than any other 
airline. 
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an even taste the salt!” 
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Come to Canada. Enjoy the Canadian Centennial 
and the World's International Exg n in Montreal 















The Smooth Canadian has a knack for 
making parties go smoother. 


When they see that V.O. label, guests know they really count. 
V.O. does what no other whisky can. It defines smooth 

once and for all. Light? Of course. (Ordering hint: you can 
usually get 16 to 18 drinks out of a fifth.) 


Known by the company it keeps 
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separate faculties and an enrollment of 
5,220, is acknowledged to be Spain's 
best university by far. Its graduate 
school of business administration, 
opened in Barcelona nine years ago in 
conjunction with Harvard, was the na- 
tion’s first institution to teach modern 
management techniques on a graduate 
level. It operates a trade school in a Ma- 
drid working-class district known as 
“Little Moscow,” a center for the ever- 
rebellious coal miners of Asturias, even 
maintains a “spiritual retreat” where 
bullfighters can escape at least the horns 
of the devil. 

Chastity, Not Celibacy. Such are 
the demands that Opus Dei makes of its 
members that it takes a dedicated and 
devout youth indeed to join the fold. 
“Jesus is never satisfied sharing; he 
wants all,” warns Escriva. Although less 
than 2% of its members are priests, all 
members are encouraged to take the 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedience. 
As interpreted by Opus Dei, the vows 
for lay members are somewhat less 
strict than for priests. Whether or not 
they have taken the vows, members may 
own their own cars and homes and salt 
away enough money to protect them- 
selves from financial ruin. but they are 
expected to turn over all “excess” in- 
come to the organization. They may 
marry and have children) (“Chastity 
does not mean celibacy”), but they must 
remain faithful to the “spirit” of chasti- 
ty. Single members. moreover, must 
agree to go anywhere that Opus Dei 
sends them, and all must follow. the 
guidance of their religious counselor. 

The organization makes no attempt 
to tell its members how to do their jobs, 
nor does it try to influence their political 
thoughts. “Opus Dei has nothing what- 
ever to do with politics.” says President 
General Escriva. “It is absolutely for- 
eign to any political, economic, ideo- 
logic or cultural tendency or group. The 
only thing it demands of its members is 
that they lead a Christian life, trying to 
live up to the ideal of the Gospel.” 

Although the presence of so many 
high-powered Opus Dei men in the 
Franco government has led to charges 
that the organization is pro-Franco, oth- 
ers of its members are in outspoken 
opposition to the regime. Spanish police 
last year arrested two Opus Dei profes- 
sors of the Universidad de Navarra for 
putting up anti-Franco posters, and 
Opus Dei students joined a nationwide 
strike for greater campus freedom. Civil 
Law Professor Amadeo de Fuenmayor, 
an Opus Deite, risked his neck by going 
on record with a scathing attack on 
Franco’s much-publicized religious-lib- 
erty law, calling it inadequate outside 
“the context of freedom in general.” 
Within the government, Opus Dei Cabi- 
net ministers, all of them brilliant young 
technocrats, have been directly responsi- 
ble for the sweeping economic reforms 
that brought Spain out of isolation and 
into prosperity. They have also been 
among the prime movers of the Franco 
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regime's slow but unmistakable political 
liberalization. 

Inevitable Suspicions. Most of the 
controversy surrounding the organiza- 
tion, in fact, stems from the very success 
in so many fields of its members, who 
are generally from the better-off, better- 
educated stratum of Spanish life. The 
Jesuits resent Opus Dei’s incursions into 
Spanish education, and old-fashioned 
businessmen blamed Opus Dei when 
they lost their clients to brash young 
Opus Dei competitors. With their air of 
enthusiastic self-righteousness, Opus Dei 
members often irritate both laity and 
clergy—particularly since in many areas 
they accomplish more than the church, 
With their insistence that secular life 
should be Christianized rather than 
Christianity secularized, they raise inevi- 
table suspicions in some quarters that 
they favor a practical union of church 
and state. 

As for Msgr. Escriva, he insists that 
Opus Dei “never becomes involved in 
any temporal affair.” It is thus not 
surprising that he attributes the ob- 
vious success and power of the organi- 
zation and its members to divine direc- 
tion. Opus Dei was founded, he says, 
“without any human means. It was born 
small, but it grew little by little, like a 
living organism, as everything develops 
in history.” The organism he rules is 
nonetheless an extraordinary one. A 
measure of its power is that no bishop, 
archbishop or cardinal—let alone a 
mere politician—has any power over it. 
Msgr. Escriva himself is responsible di- 
rectly to the Pope, and to God, 


INDIA 
Repeal for Profit 


To most Indians, prohibition is as 
much a part of life as cow worship, 
Both of India’s major religions—Hin- 
duism and Islam—endorse prohibition, 
and Mahatma Gandhi, the leader of In- 
dia’s independence movement, made 
prohibition a top-priority goal. “If 1 
could be dictator of India for one 
hour.” he said, “the first thing | would 
do is to impose a nationwide prohibi- 
tion.” After India won independence in 
1947, Gandhi's Congress Party gradual- 
ly did just that. Although many loop- 
holes remain and some 50 million of 
India’s 500 million population manage 
to get liquor, the sale of alcohol is 
banned in most parts of India. 

Last week the southwestern Indian 
state of Kerala, the most densely popu- 
lated of the country’s 17 states, raised a 
storm by repealing prohibition within its 
borders. The repeal was the work of 
Kerala’s new Communist-led state gov- 
ernment, but it had nothing to do with 
ideology; Kerala's almost empty trea- 
sury badly needs the more than $15 
million a year that liquor taxes would 
bring. In fact, many politicians in other 
States are beginning to re-examine In- 
dia’s official teetotalism, aware that they 
could use the $1 billion or so that could 








be collected in liquor taxes for educa- 
tion and welfare. In the Congress Party- 
ruled state of Maharashtra, the cabinet 
is considering a way to subsidize the 





cost of milk for Bombay's needy by le- 
galizing liquor in the cities but still for- 
bidding it in the rural areas. 

$23 Scotch. One reason that the 
states are willing to reconsider the ban 
is that it is so full of loopholes and so 
often violated. Foreign tourists, for ex- 
ample, can usually get all the liquor 
they want in the more expensive hotel 
bars in major cities. By the odd proce- 
dure of swearing out an aflidavit that 
they are alcoholics, some Indians may 
get a monthly ration—at $23 for a bot- 
tle of genuine Scotch, $7 for a local 
product. Many nonalcoholics do not 
hesitate to swear. 

The great majority of Indians who 
drink patronize speakeasies that sell ille- 





BOOTLEGGERS WITH BREW-FILLED INNER TUBES 
If Al could only see it. 


gally brewed liquor at prices ranging 
from 3¢ to 1S¢ a shot. The demand is so 
great that bootlegging in India is con- 
ducted on a scale that would have as- 
tounded even Al Capone. One survey 
counted 487 illicit stills within a one- 
mile radius in Bombay. To try to avoid 
detection by anti-booze police squads, 
bootleggers often place their stills near 
public latrines or tanning factories so 
that those odors mask the pungent smell 
of fermentation. A’ favorite way to 
transport the illicit brew from still to 
speakeasy is in bicycle inner tubes that 
are wound around the couriers body 
and legs. A government report charged 
that Indian bootleggers make it a rule to 
toss in broken-up flashlight batteries for 
tang, and to add cockroaches, lizards, 
cashew husks and orange peels for body. 
Not surprisingly, illicit liquor causes 
thousands of deaths each year. 
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FUNERAL FOR THREE BRITISH SOLDIERS KILLED BY TERRORISTS IN ADEN 
Boardinghouse reach for a goat. 


MIDDLE EAST 


The Incurable Arsonist 

Bonfires of hate burned menacingly 
across the Middle East last week, and 
the man with the matches was that in- 
curable arsonist, Egypt's Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. In Aden, grenade-tossing pro- 
Nasser terrorists roamed virtually out of 
control through the British colony's 
streets. To the north in Yemen, a regime 
that Owes its authority to an Egyptian 
occupation army, acting on Nasser’s 
counsel, all but dared the U.S. to break 
off relations with it.* Even as far away 
as Kenya, Nasser’s fine hand was evi- 
dent as the Kenyan army discovered 
Egyptian Jand mines planted in dusty 
roads. Yet Nasser had his own version 
of what was going on. In a major speech 
in Cairo, he declared that “the war 
against us is a big war led by America.” 

Nasser spared few of his Arab broth- 
ers his scorn. He attacked King Feisal 
of Saudi Arabia as an “Anglo-Ameri- 
can agent” who is “like a snake seeking 
to bite.” He dismissed King Hussein of 
Jordan as “an employee of the CIA.” 
Classifying his foes under the Commu- 
nist label of “imperialistic stooges,” he 
also called President Habib Bourguiba 
of Tunisia and the Shah of Iran “only 
the tools of America.” He accused 
members of the federal government of 
Aden of being “traitors and agents” and 


The US. has evacuated 130 Americans 
from Yemen because of harassment of its 
AID mission by the republican regime of 
Abdullah Sallal. Two AID officials, Stephen 
Liapis, 33, and Harold Hartman, 36, have 
been jailed on trumped-up charges that they 
were caught attempting to blow up an am 
munition dump with a bazooka, The U.S. has 
protested vigorously, but has hesitated to 
break relations lest it have to abandon Liapis 
and Hartman and give up its diplomatic lis- 
tening posts in Yemen 
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called upon them to resign and do pe- 
nance. Traveling further afield, he 
claimed that West Germany, which he 
does not recognize, is “subjected to 
America.” Then he sat down with the 
visiting Foreign Minister of Communist 
East Germany, Otto Winzer, to discuss 
opening diplomatic relations with that 
country. 

Ironic Discovery. In his fight to win 
absolute control over the Arab world 
and crush such moderates as Feisal and 
Hussein, Nasser badly needs a scape- 
goat. For the past two months, he has 
been preparing a diplomatic confronta- 
tion with the U.S., which fits that bill 
nicely. He put his plan into action when 
the Egyptian economy, which had been 
nearly bankrupted by his foreign adven- 
tures, Was unexpectedly given a boost by 
the discovery of considerable oil depos- 
its in the Gulf of Suez and in the 
western desert. They will bring Nasser 
$90 million this year and some $150 
million a year by 1970. Ironically, the 
oil was discovered by U.S. oil compa- 
nies and will be recovered by them. 

Thus encouraged, Nasser felt strong 
enough to make another play to extend 
his interests across the Saudi Arabian 
peninsula, perhaps hoping to add the 
oil-rich sheikdoms of the Persian Gulf 
to his coffers. His boardinghouse reach 
even stretches southward across the 
Gulf of Aden, where he is aiding So- 
mali terrorists who lay claim to one- 
fourth of the northern territory of Jomo 
Kenyatta’s Kenya. The Kenyan govern- 
ment, incensed by evidences of Egyptian 
aid to the rebels, called on sser to 
cease supplying them and said that it is 
ready to go to war with Somalia unless 
the border conflict ceases. 

Reluctant Plea. Nasser disavows any 
intention of sending troops into Aden 
when the British grant that colony inde- 








pendence next year. But the terrorist 
organizations that he supports have 
made it all but impossible for Britain to 
make an orderly withdrawal from either 
Aden or the larger South Arabian Fed- 
eration, of which it is a part. They have 
refused to take part in any coalition 
with the British-backed government. In- 
stead, the Nasserite Front for the 
Liberation of Occupied South Yemen 
(FLOSY) is training an army of more 
than 5,000 men in nearby Yemen to take 
over when the British leave. Even as 
the British started evacuating the first 
of their 8,000 dependents last week, 
Arab extremists were threatening harm 
to their women and children. Those 
threats so far were just that, but else- 
where a total of 20 Arabs was killed 
during the week, seven of them children 
whose school bus blew up when it rolled 
over an anti-tank mine planted in the 
road. Several British soldiers were 
among nearly 100 persons who have 
been killed so far this year in Aden. 

To blunt Nasser’s thrust, King Hus- 
sein of Jordan went to Teheran last 
week for talks with the Shah of Iran. 
This week King Feisal, the leader of the 
more moderate Arab regimes, goes to 
London to make a plea for more arms 
aid, “We are obliged, however reluctant- 
ly, to defend ourselves,” says Feisal, 
whose country is also infiltrated with 
pro-Nasser terrorists and has been 
bombed by Egyptian planes. The British 
are helping Feisal strengthen his army 
and build an air defense system. In Lon- 
don, he is expected to ask the British to 
refrain for the moment from. giving 
arms aid to royalist guerrillas in Yemen 
so that the latter do not incite a show- 
down with Egypt and Nasser’s puppet in 
Yemen, Abdullah Sallal, before Saudi 
Arabia is ready to fight. 


SOUTH KOREA 


Proof at the Polls 

Four years ago, South Korea's tough 
little retired army general Chung Hee 
Park scraped into the presidency with a 
bare 156,000-vote margin over former 
President (1960-62) and onetime Ar- 
chaeologist Posun Yun, 69. Last week, 
Park showed just how far he and his 
country have come in those four years. 
In South Korea's most peaceful election 
in postwar years, more than 11 million 
out of 14 million eligible voters turned 
out to give Park and his reform-minded 
Democratic Republican Party a margin 
of more than 1,000,000 votes over Yun. 

Park's victory was a defeat not only 
for Yun but for the old-style politicians 
and the brand of factionalism that they 
represented. It was a major display of 
maturing political organizations as 
South Korea moves from the traditional 
Oriental politics of the elite to popular 
party rule. “Now that the election is 
over,” Park told Koreans in a brief vic- 
tory statement, “it is time for all of us to 
lay aside our differences and work to- 
gether to modernize our country.” 
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SANDY AMOROS & FAMILY 
Out of the bush. 


For years, he liked to spend the off 
season at home, playing for Havana in 
the Cuban Winter League. Then, in 
1962, former Brooklyn Dodger Out- 
fielder Sandy Amorés, who saved the 
1955 World Series for the Bums with 
his spectacular centerfield snag off Yogi 
Berra, took a very mean curve from 
Fidel Castro. The Beard decided that 
Sandy should stay in the bush league, 
kept him in Cuba for five years. Finally 
Sandy, 37, succeeded in getting passage 
for himself, his wife Migdalia and 13- 
year-old daughter Eloisa aboard one of 
the twice-daily Varadero-to-Miami free- 
dom shuttles that have ferried almost 
64,000 refugees from Cuba in the past 
17 months, As usual, Castro confiscated 
all his property and money. “I no have 
anything except my family and my free- 
dom,” said he, “but that is good now.” 
It got better when the Los Angeles 
Dodgers announced that they were 
signing Sandy on for five days to let him 
qualify for a major-league pension. 

Casting about for a paisan whose 
image and reputation were untouch- 
able, the year-old American-Ialian 
Anti-Defamation League reached into 
the pack and pulled out Frank Sinatra, 
S51, to be its national chairman in a 
campaign to convince the nation that 
not everyone of Italian descent is a 
capo mafioso. “It is an honor,” said 
Frank in Miami Beach, where he is 
shooting a gangster flick called Tony 
Rome, “To me, any type of discrimina- 
tion is anti-American.” 

Having lost six campaigns for the 
House of Commons, Randolph Church- 
ill, 55, is understandably grouchy about 
the British system of electioneering. 
“It's degrading,” grumbled Winnie's son 
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in a London television interview, be- 
moaning the blood, sweat and _ tears 
involved in being selected by party of- 
ficials to stand for the House. “They 
look at your wife, if you've got one,” 
explained Randolph, who has two ex- 
wives, “and you lose votes if you don’t. 
If you do have a wife, they look at her 
hat, they look at her legs, they look at 
how she’s turned out. They might be 
judging fat cattle or something. It’s all 
very depressing.” 

After his epic bust-up with Jerry 
Lewis in 1956, Crooner Dean Martin 
seemed to have litthe more to offer than 
any boozily pattering straight man with 
a boyish twinkle and a set of imitation 
Crosby-Como tonsils. Indeed, a lot of 
his enemies and some of his friends 
thought that Dino would likely end his 
career croaking in cocktail lounges from 
Far Rockaway to Skokie. But there 
seems to be quite a market for patter 
and twinkle these days. Variety report- 
ed last week that Martin, 49, from his 
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DEAN MARTIN 
Into the money. 


TV variety series, record royalties, club 
dates and movie lucre, earns nearly 
$5,000,000 per annum. 

“I hope,” said the guest of honor, 
“that you all will have marriages as 
successful as mine and you all will live 
as long as I have.” The 450 guests at 
the reception in Columbia, S.C., would 
all have to be pretty optimistic to hope 
for both. Former Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes had a double holiday 
with his wife, Maude, celebrating his 
88th birthday and their 61st wedding 
anniversary. 

With the corporation's 80 hostelries 
dotting the earth from Nicosia to Van- 
couver, Barron Hilton, 39, Conrad's son 
and head of the Hilton operation in the 
U.S., figures it’s time to start thinking 
of farther-out sites for another inn, In 
a speech before the American Astro- 
nautical Society in Dallas, Barron 
launched into a description of his plans 





for the Lunar Hilton, an underground 
100-room hotel to be built just below 
the moon's crust. “In almost every re- 
spect it will be physically like an earth 
Hilton,” he explained, calculating that 
construction can start as soon as mass 
space travel gets off the ground. There 
will be wall-to-wall TV sets, a cocktail 
lounge and a nuclear-reactor kitchen to 
serve up tasty reconstituted meats and 
vegetables. And for dessert, naturally, 
green cheese. 

Back in Washington after two days 
of arduous picture taking during the 
funeral of Konrad Adenauer, Lyndon 
Johnson’s White House photographer, 
Yiochi Okamoto, 51, was visibly jumpy 
when reporters asked him about his 
boss’s meeting with Charles de Gaulle. 
Okie was the only other American pres- 
ent when the President got together 
with De Gaulle in a private room in the 
West German Bundestag for the first 
time after 3$ troubled years. Well, per- 
sisted the newsmen, how would Okie 
describe the momentous event? “It was,” 
he replied succinctly, “f/2 at 1/30 sec.” 

He looks nothing like a dame, and 
the U.S.O. thought so little of the idea 
that he had to pay his own way. Even 
so, Metropolitan Opera Tenor Richard 
Tucker, 52. insists that he made almost 
as big a hit as a lot of the Hollywood 
starlets who have gone to Viet Nam to 
entertain the troops. Back in Manhat- 
tan after a two-week singing tour that 
took him from Saigon to Danang and 
included presiding over a couple of 
Passover Seders, Tucker said the boys 
thoroughly enjoyed the arias from Pa- 
gliacci and Tosca. “They're a very, very 
intelligent caliber of boys,” he said— 
and very, very early risers too, Aboard 
the aircraft carrier Bon Homme Ri- 
chard, he wailed, “they told me my first 
show would be at 8 a.m. Eight in the 
morning! A singer like me doesn’t even 
spit before midday.” 





RICHARD TUCKER 
Up for the show. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Void in Manhattan 

The New York Daily News settled 
with the printers’ union for a 21% pay 
increase Over three years. Would the 
World Journal Tribune go along? “All 
they can do is pay or shut down,” said 


Printers Boss Bert Powers flatly, Last 
week the W.J.T. shut down. 
W.J.T. President Matt Meyer bore 


out Powers’ snap analysis. “Since the 
W.J.T. began publication in September 
of last year.” he said, “we have con- 
tributed over $10 million to keep the 
paper alive. In addition to this, sever 
ance payments of $7,000,000 were 
made by the three predecessor papers 
to former employees. Our 
presently running at the rate of $700,- 
000 per month.” 

Meyer then sketched the brief, ruin- 
ous career of the merged Herald Tri- 
Journal-American and World- 
Telegram & Sun. “We announced our 


losses are 





bune, 


intention a litthe over a year ago to 
merge our three newspapers into one 


new company to publish a morning, an 
afternoon and a Sunday newspaper. We 
were then struck for !40 days. Many of 
the more talented and essential employ- 
ees of our three papers found other 
work.” 

The morning-paper idea was 
said Meyer. And when 
agreement was finally reached, “we 
could not select the people we needed. 
We could not place people in jobs where 
their special skills and talents were best 
suited, We were compelled to employ 
S00 more persons than were needed, In 
the first six months of our operation we 
had a total of SS harassing disputes, of 
which [8 resulted in actual work stop- 
pages, each precipitated by a union 
to prevent us from correcting ineflicien- 
cies, reducing overtime or reducing per- 
sonnel. We are now asked to assume a 
new Wage increase of 21% over three 
years and to continue operating under 
the restrictions of the present 
ments, It cannot be done.” 

Shoestring Irony. While Meyer's in- 
dictment of the unions correctly spot- 
lighted the immediate cause of the pa- 
per’s demise. there were other reasons 


aban- 


doned, even 


agree 


‘ too. The top management triumvirate 
Jock Whitney, Jack Howard and 
William Randolph Hearst Jr.—never 


worked together too well. Each man 
had his own ideas about newspapering. 
and proudly stuck to them. It was Whit- 
ney who first decided that he had had 
enough. He had been willing to lose 
money in his abortive attempt to turn 
the Herald Tribune into a lively daily 
newsmagazine. But he never felt espe- 
cially close to the W.J.T. When Whit- 
ney refused to keep pouring in money, 
the other two publishers had little choice 
but to go along. “The irony,” says a 
New York newspaper expert, “is that 
three of the richest publishers in the 
U.S. tried to run a business on a shoe- 
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string. To run a newspaper in New 
York, you've got to pay your people 
well. automate to the teeth and com- 
pete with the big-leaguers.” 

Even as death approached, the W.J.T. 
was not all that bad. Editorial costs 
had been cut back drastically, but circu- 
lation had risen to a comfortable 
700,000, Much of the news seemed 
stale, but a few top performers con- 
tinued to shine. Clay Felker’s New York 


magazine delved zestfully into many 
levels of city life. Columnist Jimmy 
Breslin supplied some _ intriguing 


glimpses of Manhattan’s lower depths, 
Suzy Knickerbocker gave high society 
a glossy polish along with a few 


Bes 
ca 


smudges. Some of the critics were 
among the best in the business: Maurice 
Dolbier on books, Judith Crist on mov- 
ies, Alan Rich on music, Dick Goldstein 
on pop culture. The paper, on the other 
hand, also carried a heavy load of bland 
and banal columnists. 

Absolutely Hopeless? As the W.J.T. 
went under, other papers took action 
The New York Times settled with the 
printers for the Daily News package of 
Wige increase over three years 
The News boosted its newsstand price 
by a penny to eight cents. The New 
York Post raised ad rates 20%, since it 
expected a 50% circulation gain. 

Moreover, publishers took a hard 
look at the new void in the New York 


a 21% 


afternoon—on the face of it, a city of 
8,000,000 should be able to support 
more than a second-rate tabloid like 


the Post. Some professed no interest 
“No matter how much money you had,” 
said Sam Newhouse, “it’s absolutely 
hopeless to expect to run a sound paper 

not just because of salary pressures, 
but also because of the restrictions labor 
puts on. efficient: operations.” Joseph 
Pulitzer Jr. of the St. Louis Post- 


Dispatch, whose grandfather had made 
the World famous, agreed that the city 
is highly “unpropitious” for a newspaper 
because of the “unreasonable and un- 
statesmanlike conduct of the labor 
unions.” Said the Washington Post's Kay 
Graham: “I dont think anybody is 
going to want to take over. The W.J.T. 
was a promising and original new effort 
which hardly had time to vindicate the 
faith of its founders. It’s devastating.” 

Gardner Cowles of Cowles Com- 
munications, however, thought — that 
“somebody might very well try to start 
a standard evening newspaper”—though 
he was personally not interested. New 
York Times Publisher Arthur Ochs 
Sulzberger by no means shut the door 
on the possibility of the Times moving 
into the afternoon field, either by print- 
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W.J.T. PRESIDENT MEYER AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
For a brief, ruinous career, many reasons. 





ing 24 hours a day or by starting a new 
newspaper, “We are going to take a 
look at the situation,” he said. “It would 
be foolish of us not to consider whether 
the afternoon newspaper field does not 
offer us a business opportunity and an 
opportunity for public service.” 


PRIZES 


Declining Honor 

Pulitzer Prizes regularly earn more 
attention for people who do not win 
than for people who do. It was no differ 
ent last week when the 1967 awards 
were announced. Among the recipients 
were Bernard Malamud for his novel 
The Fixer, Justin Kaplan for his biogra- 
phy Mr. Clemens and Mark Twain, A, 
P. Photographer Jack Thornell for his 
picture of the just-wounded James Mer- 
edith in Mississippi, the Denver Post's 
Patrick Oliphant for his editorial car- 
toons. Worthy winners all. but the mar 
the stories discussed most was Harrison 
Salisbury, who did not win a thing 

Salisbury was the carly-form favorite 
to take the international reporting prize 
for his dispatches from Hanoi. His “be- 
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hind enemy lines” stories had undeni- 
ably made the biggest reportorial splash 
of the year. Yet there was a lingering 
feeling that he had unprofessionally al- 
lowed himself to see and report only 
those parts of the story that his hosts 
chose to display. And he cited casualty 
figures without mentioning their source: 
the North Vietnamese government. 
Such feelings did not deter the five-man 
Pulitzer jury charged with recommend- 
ing candidates for the journalism 
awards. By a 4-to-1 vote, they made the 
New York Times assistant managing ed- 
itor their first choice in the international 
reporting category because his stories 
had shown “enterprise, world impact 
and total significance that outweigh 
some demerits in on-the-spot reporting.” 
Miffed Minority. The advisory 
board, which is actually charged with 
making the decision, did not agree. 
Washington Star Editor Newbold 
Noyes Jr., who voted with the majority, 
felt that “many correspondents had 
sought admission to Hanoi, and to my 
mind Salisbury deserved no special 
credit for having been the one Hanoi 
chose to accept. The proper question 
was the quality of his dispatches, their 
accuracy and balance. He did not score 
particularly high in that sense, as com- 
pared to what might have been expected 
of another experienced reporter.” 
Leader of the minority view was Ad- 
visory Board Chairman Joseph Pulitzer 
Jr., editor-publisher of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and grandson of the 
prizes’ donor. He argued that Salisbury’s 
work was the obvious, pre-eminent 
example of distinguished international 
reporting—despite minor — technical 
flaws. Nonetheless, the vote was against 
Salisbury. Pulitzer asked for an unusual 
reconsideration the next day in a secret 
ballot. Again the vote was against Salis- 
bury. Miffed by the rebuff, Pulitzer 
broke the story of the behind-the-scenes 
voting in his paper and ran an editorial 
condemning the board’s decision. 
Second-Thought Trouble. It might 
have been easier for Salisbury support- 
ers to swallow defeat if there had been 
any real competitor. But the winner in 
international reporting was R. John 


Hughes, a Christian Science Monitor 
foreign correspondent whom few had 
heard of. An ex-Nieman fellow, he is 
the Monitor's chief Asian correspond- 
ent; he won for his coverage of Indone- 
sia. During the initial transfer of power 
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from Sukarno to Suharto, he was the 
only American reporter present, and his 
stories provided a straight, factual re- 
port of what was going on, though they 
were hardly exceptional. 

One trouble with second-thought Pul- 
itzer Prizes is that they too often reward 
less than exceptional efforts. Such was 
the case last week with Edward Albee, 
who won the prize for drama on the ba- 
sis of his so-so 1966 play, A Delicate 
Balance. What Albee’s prize really hon- 
ored was his Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?, dismissed by the 1963 advisory 
board, some of whom had not seen or 
read the play. Albee accepted the 1966 
award reluctantly. “The Pulitzer Prize is 
in danger of losing its position of hon- 
or.” he said, “and could foreseeably 
cease to be an honor at all.” 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Gnat of Hill 881 


“My God, I don’t believe it,” said a 
gawking Marine. “What's a broad doing 
here?” The broad—if an 85-lb. twiglet 
of a female qualifies as a broad—was 
doing the same thing he was. She was 
getting ready to storm South Viet 
Nam’s Hill 881. Cathy Leroy may have 
looked ludicrous with her size-4 feet 
swimming around in size-6 combat 


boots. But the little French girl is a 


JON CANTWELL 


IN ANGUISH OVER DEATH 


Evoking the ghosts of Iwo and Pork Chop. 





tough freelance photographer; and for 
Americans looking at their front pages 
last week, her A.P. pictures of Marines 
headed up 881 North evoked ghosts of 
Iwo Jima and Pork Chop Hill. 

Moving in with the second wave of 
attacking troops, Cathy dodged ma- 
chine-gun fire, clicked off frame after 
frame as she and the men scurried up 
the hill. She stopped long enough to 





record one particularly poignant  se- 
quence—a corpsman bending to help a 


wounded buddy, jerking upright in an- 
guish when the man died, and plunging 
away, yelling “I'll kill them! Ill kill 
them!” At the summit she flopped into 
a bomb crater, kept on aiming her 
camera. At 22, Cathy is used to such 
scenes. She spends more time at the 
front—three weeks a month—than any 
other woman in the Saigon press corps. 
Despite her diminutive figure, she has 
a reputation as one of the most stub- 
bornly persistent, bullheaded photog- 
raphers covering the war. 

Learning & Doing. Her nicknames 
run the gamut from “gnat” to “bear 
cat.” Equipped with a Gallic temper, 
Cathy chews out anyone in her way 
with a remarkably complete selection of 
four-letter G.I.-English words seasoned 
with a few choice five-letter French spe- 
cialties. Once she used them a bit too 
freely with Marine brass and was 
banned from the I Corps area for six 
months. The ban was lifted only two 
weeks before the 881 assault. 

It was Cathy's stubbornness that got 
her to Viet Nam in the first place. De- 
spite the disapproval of her factory- 
manager father, she worked 18 hours a 
day for six months as an interviewer in 
a Paris employment agency to save the 
money for the trip. Her professional 
photographic experience was nil. Buy- 
ing new equipment to supplement the 
single Leica she arrived with, Cathy has 
doggedly progressed from barely com- 
petent to the point where A.P. Photog- 
rapher Horst Faas says, “She is one of 
the best four or five freelancers here.” 
Luck plays some part in making a rep- 
ulation, she admitted last week, but 
persistence pays the rent. “My aim,” she 
adds, “is to have at least one excellent 
story each month.” She can take the 
rest of May off. 


CATHERINE LEROY ar 
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LUNGING AWAY UNDER FIRE 
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Why do so many tourists sichitsee on 


The Round Tire? 





Smart travelers know they can go a 
lot further on an Atlas PLYCRON* 
—'The Round Tire. It performs better 
because it’s built better. 

You see, The Round Tire is made 
ina mold that’s precisely engraved to 
within 3/1000 of an inch of perfect 
round. Other molds can be out of 
round as much as 30/1000 of an inch. 

This near-perfect roundness is just 
one of the many reasons why an Atlas 
PLYCRON Tire rolls more smoothly, 


ATLAS PLYCRON: 


wears more evenly. 

FOUR ACTUAL PLIES. The Round Tire 
has 4-ply construction for greater 
strength plus many other marks of 
quality—a unique tread design which 


puts more rubber on the road—longer- 
wearing tough rubber compounds. 
These are just a few of the many ex- 
amples of the care that goes into build- 
ing The Round Tire. 

SAFETY TESTED. You'll be glad to 
know The Round Tire is also safety 


Because 
it rolls 
3,000 
more 
scenic 
miles! 


tested in 54 different ways. In addi- 
tion, complete sets of tires from var- 
ious manufacturers’ production for 
’67 cars were promptly road tested 
under identical conditions by an in- 
dependent test fleet. 

‘These tests showed you can expect 
3,000 more miles from The Round 
Tire than from tires that come on 
most new cars. 

Why not get your extra miles with 
The Round Tire! 


Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 
Atlas Tires . Batteries . Accessories 
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GEOLOGY 


Aftermath of a Cataclysm 
Nine 
years or so, the earth’s 


has completely 


$000,000 
magnetic field 
reversed, The North 
the South 


reversals, 


times in the past 


Pole became the South Pole 
Pole the North. During these 
theorize, the 
earth’s magnetic field actually decreased 
to zero, then built back up with opposite 
During the temporary 
of a strong magnetic field, the earth was 
left without its 


scientists intensity of the 


polarity absence 
shield: as 

consequence particles that 
were normally deflected by the n 
field 
sphere. The result 


protective 


cosmic-ray 





lagnelic 
through the 


been the 


could shower atmo 


may have 


destruction, mutation or even creatior 
that such re 


1.000 


of species. Scientists Know 


versals occur every 500,000 to 
But they do not 


OOO vears know exactly 


what causes them 
Clues to a possible explanation were 


recently uncovered at the bottom of the 


sea by Geologists Bruce Heezen and Bill 





CGrlass, of Columbia University’s Lamont 
Geological Observatory vho were in 
vestiguting some strange. glasslike frag 
ments known as tektites. Many scientist 
believe that the tektites, which ar 
found in several are round — the 
world, were formed when meteorites o1 





comets collided with the earth. The en 


counters were so catastrophic that bits 


of the earth, as well as chunks of the in 





truder, we wrled into space and then 
fell back. Heated both by the 
and their swilt passage through the at 


impact 
mosphere, tl fused into glassy 
globules 

Flipped Field. One lar 
believed to have fallen in the area of 
China, the Philippines and 
Australia, where tektites found on land 
all appear to have had the same origin 
Basing their the distribu 
tion and radioactive dating of these tek 





meteorite ts 





southern 


estimates on 


700,000 B.C.: meteorite’ 
exploded, showering 
Earth with tektites 

and starting reversal 


GF evcanelic piles magnetic field. 


Cosmic-ray particles 
normally deflected or 
trapped by Earth's 


assumed that 
weighed a few thousand 
700,000 


tites, scientists had long 
the meteorite 
tons and struck about years 
ago. While he was examining sediment 
cores taken from more widely separated 
locations on the floors of the Indian and 


Pacific 


oceans, Geologist Glass discov 
ered tiny tektites, apparently from the 
same meteorite. To have littered so 


large an area, Glass and Heezen calcu 


lated, t 


a billion tons and might 





1¢ Meteorite could have weighed 
have been as 
mile in diameter, Even more 
further 
indicated 


large as 
examination of the 
that the tek 


osited around the time 


intriguing 


sediment cores 





lites had been 





versal of the earth’s mag 
vhich rred 700.000 





also occu 


Vears ago 
To Heezen and 


cence 


Glass, the coinci 


mplied that one phenomenon 
may have caused the other. The impact 
earth of a mile-wide meteorite 
ell have disturbed the complex 


motions of the earth’s core 





lieved to generate the m 





result, the geologists est, the ficld 

may have flipped. It is conceivable 

they say, that at least some of the previ 
| +h 


ous reversals ol i Magnelic field were 


caused by the catastrophic collision of 


huge meteorites or comets with the 


arth 


SPACE 


Premonition of Fire 

As more information about the death 
of Soviet Cosmonaut Vladimir Koma 
Moscow, it becomes 


upparent that 


rov filters out of 


increasingly there were 


close parallels between the first fatalities 


in the U.S. and Russian 
ams. Like Apollo, whose troubles may 


space pro 








ave stemmed partly from pressure to 


manned tunar landing by 
Komarov’s Soyuz 


probably pushed into a manned mission 


achieve a 


1970 project) was 


At midpoint of pole- 
switch, magnetic field 
disappeared, allowing 
harmful particles to 
reach Earth. 


TIME Diagram by V. Puglisi 





to provide a space spectacular for the 
SOth-anniversary year of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. And like his Apollo counter- 
Komaroy my 
have met a fiery death. 

In a dispatch to the Washington Stat 
last week, Veteran Moscow Correspon- 
dent Edmund Stevens traced the Soyuz 
back to the moment in 1966 
iet Space Chief Sergei Koro 
lev died of complications after 


for cancer. It was 


parts, Cosmonaut well 


tragedy 
when So 





sureery 
Ste- 


responsible for 


Korolev, said 
largely 


manned space 


vens, who was 


Russia's early program 


his stature and prestige shielded him 


from political and economic expediency 





and enabled him to insist upon thorough 


testing of new spacecraft before they 
were flown by men 

Korolev’s successors apparently could 
not resist mounting pressures for 1967 
space spectaculars, Stevens reported 
and they agreed to a Soyuz mission 
timed to coincide with May Day cele- 


brations. Thus. despite an earlier un 


manned Soyuz flight that is believed to 
Soyuz | om have 


} . 
Nave 


come to gricl 
been launched with Komarov aboard 
before it was fully qualified for 
manned mission. To celebrate the No 
vember 1917 revolution, another Soyuz 


mission was planned to put men in orbit 
round the moon on Nov, 7 
Final SOS. Although the 
attribute Komurov’s death to the crash 
1 Sovuz alter 


came tangled 


Russians 
( its parachute straps he 
Stevens cites widespread 
rumors in Moscow that the cosmonaut 
was dead before he returned to earth 


As Komarov re-entered the atmo 
according to this version, he ra 


temperature 


sphere 
dioed that the inside his 


There 


cubin was rising rapidly wis a 
final SO S—then silence, as the space 
craft plummeted “like a_ fiery ball 


and crashed in the Ural Mountains 


hundreds of miles trom the planned 
landing site 

Western experts are reasonably sure 
that Soyuz | 


atmosphere and descend at 


designed to re-enter thy 
controlled 
attitude, had only one surface protected 
by a heat shield against the high tempet 
atures of re-entry. If Soyuz was indeed 
tumbling many U.S 


| unshielded surlaces 


upon re-entry, as 


experts: believe, its 





would al 


© have been exposed to the di 
rect frictional effects of the atmosphere 
As these 


temperatures in- the 


surfaces began to burn up 


spacecralt) cabin 
would quickly have reached fatal levels 
have had a premoni 
Shortly 
eran cosmonaut entered the spacecraft 
Stevens says, he handed Sovict Report 
er Sergei Borzenko the book he had 
been Joan of 
Arc. In a section describing the Maid of 
burning at the stake, Borzenko 
Komaroy had underlined 


Komarov may 





tion of his fate belore the vel 


reading—a biography ol 


Orleans 


noticed later 


the following passage: “She bade her 
farewells and continued gazing at the 
clear blue sky until the final second 


when the black smoke blotted out that 


sky forever.” 
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SPINNAKER RUN TO MYKONOS 


In the afterglow of a challenging day,menofaction [* 
the world over pause to enjoy the companionship 
of Gold Label, the internationally acclaimed cigar 
of magnificent aroma and masculine mildness. 








CELEBRATE WITH A GOLD LABEL 


CEDAROMA 35¢ * CASANOVA 35¢ * ROMANO 30¢ + PALMA CANDELA 26¢ + JAGUAR 70 25¢ - PANETELA GRANDE 3/ 50¢ * ROGUE 3/ 50¢ * SWAGGER S$/ 60¢ 
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Barracuda: 


Barracuda's winning ways spell doom 
for an entire city. Dullsville. 

Pity. Life in Dullsville was so un- 
complicated. (‘Sure I'd like a sports 
car. But | can't afford one.”) 

Then Barracuda had to bollix things 
up. With three wild 2s guaranteed 
to cure the drearies 

A fastback. A 
$2449" hardtop America 
priced sports car. (Repeat: sports 
not sporty car. Barracuda delivers.) 

Proof? Find a quick stretch of road 


Downshift. Flick the wheel. With tor- 
sion-bar suspension, you don't corner 
you carve. Clean. Confident 
Scan the instruments. They're 
gauges, not warning lights. Readable 
at a glance 
Now—track toward the sun. If you 
chose the optional 273 or 383 
with Formula S Package, you've 
a great spor care sportier 
Chase the horizon. A smile round 
your eyes as a sign blurs by 
Dullsville: Population 0 


Plymouth 


CHRYSLER 


MOTORS CORPORATION 








SHOW BUSINESS 





FESTIVALS 
Ars Longa... 


It is called the Cannes Film Festival. 
but as last week’s events emphasized, 
the rightful name should be the Cannes 
Flesh Festival. The equalizer in many 
of the 24 pictures from 18 nations was 
nudity. In Yugoslavia’s An A flair of the 
Heart, the camera zeroed in on a nude 
sex kitten plaving with her black cat in 
bed. Denmark's The Red Mantle set 
some kind of longevity record for leer- 
ing as it dwelled for ten minutes on a 
couple cavorting in and out of the sack. 

Ironically, the only outrage stirred 
up at the festival was based not on 
what was seen but what was read—and 
by the French-speaking audiences at 
that. The furor concerned the British- 
made film Ulysses (Time. March 31). 
which carried subtitles in French. A 
few of James Joyce's occasional vul- 
garisms failed to travel well in transla- 
tion. One familiar Anglo-Saxon phrase. 
for example, was accompanied by a 


subtide that read Mon anus royal Ir- 
landais! Other subtitles, which by ne- 
cessity were shortened to keep pace 


with the spoken dialogue. carried little 
of the poetic fantasy and whimsy of 
Joyce's writing. Apparently offended 
more by the crude translations than by 
the content, some members of the au- 
dience cried “Shameful!” “Indecent!” 
Too Much Grease. Director Joseph 
Strick had greater cause for distress 
when he discovered that 20 lines of 
Molly Bloom's famous soliloquy had 
been blacked out of the subtitles. Storm- 
ing into the projection booth, he was 
confronted by six guards. “That's my 
film!” Strick cried. “You've mutilated 
it, and you've got to stop the projec- 
tion!” There was a struggle, and Strick 


PICTORIAL PARADE 





STRICK AT CANNES 
And by the French at that. 
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was thrown out of the booth. Limping 
back to his balcony seat on a twisted 
ankle, he screamed, “Stop the projec- 
tion! My film has been mutilated!” The 
picture continued to the end amid a riot- 
ous shouting contest in the audience, 

Next day Strick denounced Festival 
Director Robert Favre Le Bret for his 
“barbaric, arrogant and intolerable ac- 
tion,” and later announced that he was 
withdrawing the film from the compe- 
tition. Le Bret replied that only the 
British film delegation could remove 
the picture, and that it was still in con- 
tention for the festival's top prize, which 
will be awarded this week. 

At the height of the controversy, 
someone noticed that the Union Jack 
was missing from the array of national 
flags flying above the Palais du Festi- 
val. Had the British decided to boycott 
the festival? No. A photographer had 
hauled down the flag and wrapped a 
naked starlet in it for a beach picture. 


ACTRESSES 
Have Nymphet, Will Travel 


“There has never been any question 
but that | was meant for movies.” says 
Romina Power, the 15-year-old daugh- 
ter of Linda Christian and the late Ty- 
rone Power. “But I want to be discovered 
for myself, not just because of my par- 
ents’ name.” 

Not a chance. Wherever Romina goes, 
her actress mother is just a step behind. 
“She will do everything,” Linda, 
“She sings beautifully. She paints, she 
dances like a dream, She even writes 
poetry.” Linda, now 42, considers her- 
self not a pushy stage mother but a 
servant of destiny. Her astrologer, she 
explains, prophesied that Romina would 
have “all and everything Napoleon had 
without the downfall. 1 was told this at 
her birth, so I was able to prepare.” But 
Hollywood was not prepared for Linda's 
big Power play. During the past month, 
she has waged a selling campaign that 
ought to win an Oscar for Haughty 
Hokum and High Hucksterism. “Before 
Romina is 21.” declares Linda, “she'll 
be making more money than Elizabeth 
Taylor. Liz will need a wheelchair by 
that time, the way she’s carrying on.” 

"Anatomic Bomb." The way Linda 
is carrying on, she will need a pogo 
stick. She has rented a magnificent 





says 





Spanish mission house for $2,500 a 
month and set up a kind of Power 
Placement Center. She installed ten 


telephones and planted a nude statue of 
herself in the foyer as a reminder of the 
days when, billed as “the Anatomic 
Bomb,” panting tabloids recorded her 
various amorous adventures. 

Nowadays Linda stages large dinner 
parties, stalks studio executives day and 
night. After she cornered Paramount 
Production Chief Robert Evans last 
month, she came away with a four- 
picture contract, beginning at $7,500 
for a week’s work in The President's 
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TY, LINDA & ROMINA 
Mickey Finn for a cocktail. 


Analyst, Romina was to portray Snow 
White, a teeny-bopper who gets seduced 
by James Coburn. “That's more money 
than Ty was making when he was tops 
at Fox!” exulted Linda, “That's the 
cocktail, isn’t i?” 

It was more like a Mickey Finn. A 
few weeks later—even before shooting 
began—Coburn complained that he 
would feel uncomfortable making movie 
love to such a young thing, so the studio 
decided to drop Romina for someone 
a litthe older. Linda telephoned Evans 
a dozen times a day, demanding ex- 
planations and offering script revisions 
that would accommodate Romina’s tal- 
ent for projecting “pure love through 
poetry.” Asked if her budding starlet 
might take some acting lessons, Mommy 
exclaimed: “Are you crazy? Do you 
want to spoil that gift?” 

Kissing Lessons. If no more picture 
contracts are forthcoming, the dynamic 
duo may return to their home in Rome. 
There, Romina’s reputation as an in- 
génue is less than snow white. Two 
years ago, when the De Laurentiis stu- 
dio gave Romina the role of a child 
bride in Home Life, Italian Style, Linda 
swooped in and demanded “American 
prices” because “Romina is Romina.” 
Romina’s success in the picture led to 
another nvmphet role in How / Learned 
to Love Women, in which, says Linda, 
“she absolutely wiped the screen with 
her leading man.” And, she adds proud- 
ly, “her name was put above the title.” 
which in the advertisements was ac- 
companied by a shot of Romina sprawled 
nude on a towel decorated with water- 
melons, The caption: HAVE A SLICE, 
Both films were banned for minors by 
the Italian censors. and some ot Romi- 
na’s racier scenes in Women, tor which 
Mother had to give her “private kissing 
lessons,” were scissored at the insistence 
of the Vatican 

Never one to pays up a publicity play, 
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FLORSHEIM 


plays it 


LIGHT 


plays it 


SOFT! 





Making a shoe light, soft, and flexible is easy. If you’re easy to 
please. But Florsheim values its reputation. These soft shoes won't 
tire. They hold their shape for longer wear. They take a man’s 
shine. They support. Yet they are soft. Florsheim Quality does it 
Example: premium calfskin that gleams naturally, needs no 


stiffening finishes. Your extra pleasure is worth our extra care! 





Most regular styles | Q95 to $9795 Most Imperial styles $3795 


ilustrated: THE CHEVRON in black walnut call, 21756 


in weathered moss, 31800; in chestnut, 31826. 
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Linda allowed her daughter to don biki- 
ni bottoms and pasties with dangling 
disks for a picture spread in Men, Italy's 
equivalent of Playboy. Romina, a slight- 
ly sullen girl who combines traces of 
baby fat with the dark good looks of her 
father, reacted like a real trouper; when 
the makeup man had difficulty applying 
the pasties, she said: “Hurry up, will 
you? I'm late for a cocktail party.” In 
another instance, Linda rejected all the 
picture poses proposed by the German 
magazine Der Stern, finally hit on the 
homey scene of mother and daughter 
sitting nude in a bathtub. 

Last week, while Mother wheeled and 
dealed, daughter spent her spare time 
in her bedroom listening to rock 'n’ roll 
and contemplating a huge poster of her 
father. At times, Romina seems dazed by 
all the hoopla, as if she were trying to 
remember where she mislaid her child- 
hood. Then, the little girl in her peeping 
through, she sighs: “I would like to play 
a fairy because it can make things hap- 
pen, and it’s pure and innocent and 
beautiful the way people basically are.” 


TELEVISION 
Ad Hoc Hookup 


The open season on NBC's Tonight 
show continued, but Johnny Carson was 
not perceptibly pinked. ABC had already 
taken a pot shot with Joey Bishop 
(Time, April 28). And last week, a new 
ad hoc hookup, the United Network, 
took aim with a cap pistol called the Las 
Ve e2as Show 

The United show is a two-hour, five- 
night-a-week club crawl of Vegas, with 
Comic Bill Dana introducing the pre- 
taped acts. Dana’s putative advantage 
over the competition is that there is 
more top cabaret talent in Vegas in a 
week than Carson’s New York or Bish- 
op’s Los Angeles sees in a month. Trou- 
ble is that about half of Dana’s ten-odd 
nightly guests are lounge (or second- 
string) acts rather than the featured 
Stars. 

For example, Phil Harris, Bobby Da- 
rin and Alan King were all in Las Vegas 
but not on the Show. So Dana had to 
settle for the likes of Abbe Lane, Jerry 
Lester, Frankie Laine and Helen O’Con- 
nell. Dana himself was hardly the pic- 
ture of authority, and just barely held 
the rambling shows together. 

Carrying the Las Vegas Show are 
125 U.S. channels. In many instances, 
they are taking a United flyer because 
the program provides them with free 
competition against Carson and Bish- 
op just when old movies are scarce 
and expensive. 

This fall United hopes to become a 
full fourth network starting with six 
hours of daily programing. To keep go- 
ing, it will need something more solid 
than Dana’s variety show. Commercial 
time sells for $6,000 a minute, but last 
week United couldn't peddle much of 
its time and gave a lot away free to such 
pubiic-service sponsors as the U.S. Post 
Office, the Navy and the Peace Corps. 
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red has 


$5,000 more home 
than home insurance. 





Hope you have $5,000 to burn, Fred old boy. 


It’s easy to be under-insured. All it 
takes is for your home to increase 
in value while your insurance stays 
the same. True, it costs money to 
raise the limits of your 
insurance. But this is 


STATE FARM 


SS 


INSURANCE 





where State Farm comes in. 

State Farm offers a better deal than 
most companies in the home insur- 
ance business. Same as State Farm 
does on car insurance. It’s made us 
number one in sales in both. 


State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 


A single policy can protect you 
against fire, burglary, vandalism, 
tornadoes, lawsuits, and more. So, 
unless you have money to burn, call 
your State Farm agent and avoid 
financial embarrassment. 


In Texas, savings on State Farm Homeowners Policies have been returned as dividends. In Mississippi, we offer a Comprehensive Dwelling Policy similar to our Homecwrers Policy. 
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EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 


The Unknown Rulers 

University presidents, outspoken pro- 
fessors, even rebellious students—all 
have a knack for getting noticed. Yet, 
except in rare moments of acute contro- 
versy, the men and women who are 
technically at the top of the nation’s 
huge state-university systems are the 
least known figures in academe’s power 
structure. And the least rewarded. The 
state-university regents read reams of 
reports, worry endlessly over their uni- 
versity’s business, scurry to meetings 
and ceremonies. In return they get only 
free campus parking, a few choice foot- 


Lb, ROGER TURNER 
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WISCONSIN REGENT GELATT 
A generation to get the balance. 


ball tickets, and perhaps their names, in 
fine print, on a building plaque. 

As states expand their higher-educa- 
tion systems, the role of the regents— 
some universities call them trustees, oth- 
ers governors—looms larger. They di- 
rect’ increasingly huge expenditures, 
decide where to build branches, deter- 
mine expansion priorities, pick new 
presidents, When professors take unpop- 
ular stands or students protest, the re- 
gents are often squeezed between an 
angry public and a defensive university 
administration. One of the toughest 
tasks of regents today, says Florida Re- 
gent Wayne McCall, is to act as “a 
buffer between the academic world and 
the outside.” 

No Yes Men. The selection methods 
do not guarantee that a regent will be 
particularly prepared for this job. Most 
are appointed by state governors for 
long terms to minimize political pres- 
sures, and tend to be older men capping 
careers in other fields. University of 
Michigan regents are nominated by po- 
litical parties, elected directly by voters 
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for eight-year terms. University of 
Minnesota regents are elected by the 
state legislature for six years. The Uni- 
versity of Alabama board selects its own 
new members for twelve years. Inevita- 
bly. the new regent takes years to get 
oriented. “Regardless of how much you 
study, you never get the grasp of a uni- 
versity the way you would of your own 
business.” concedes Wisconsin Regent 
Charles D. Gelatt. 

The first thing a regent learns, says 
former Minnesota Regent Robert Hess, 
an ex-labor-union official, is that a uni- 
versity “sure as hell isn’t run like a 
corporation—university people simply 
aren't yes men.” Another difference, 
notes Wisconsin Regent Kenneth 
Greenquist, is that “there is no balance 
sheet with a university—you could 
make a mistake and not know it for a 
generation.” California Regent Edward 
Carter contends that what a regent real- 
ly needs is a diversified “experience of 
life and the breadth of vision that comes 
from it, since by the time problems get 
to the regents’ level they are pretty 
broad.” 

Regents vary on how deeply they 
delve into operational detail. Most try to 
confine themselves to setting broad poli- 
cy and letting administrators carry it 
out. The California regents were long 
plagued by administrative trivia, once 
even had to pass upon the hiring of jani- 
tors. Authority has now been decentral- 
ized to the point where troublesome stu- 
dent behavior is a campus chancellor's 
problem, rather than the regents’ or the 
university president’s. On the other 
hand, Minnesota regents must still pass 
upon every clerical appointment and 
even $200 equipment purchases. 

Believing in Presidents. In practice, 
most boards rely on the advice of the 
university president. “If you have a 
president vou believe in, you go along 
with him,” says University of Illinois 
Trustee Harold Pogue. State University 
of New York Trustee Morris lushewitz, 
acknowledging the strong hand of 
S.U.N.Y. President Samuel Gould, in- 
sists that “We are not manipulated ex- 
cept for the good of the university, and 
in that sense I don’t mind being manipu- 
lated.” Alabama's _ self-perpetuating 
board is an example of how trustees can 
protect a school and a strong president, 
Frank Rose (Time, April 21), against 
the pressuring tactics of hostile Gover- 
nors such as Lurleen and George Wal- 
lace. Notes one Alabama professor: 
“Wallace just couldn’t influence that 
board on political matters if he tried.” 

Despite the complexities of the job, 
most regents find the work stimulating, 
devote roughly a month’s time to the 
task each year. “It's like being a den 
mother for 30,000 students,” claims 
University of Michigan Regent Mrs. 
Gertrude Huebner, who delights in the 
varied advice she is asked to give. One 
mother wrote to ask whether her coed 
daughter should sing in a nightclub. “I 





want to investigate to see whether 
there’s enough smoke in the air to dam- 
age her throat before answering,” says 
Mrs. Huebner. 

Aloof on Olympus. If regents are to 
perform their buffer role effectively, 
they clearly need to know student and 
faculty leaders. Not all of them do. 
“Nobody really has any contact with the 
board of governors—it’s like speaking 
to the gods on Olympus,” complains 
Bart Mindszenthy, a campus newspaper 
editor at Wayne State University. Yet 
California regents are trying hard: they 
meet monthly with student leaders, 
sometimes hike with them in the High 
Sierras. Governors of Central Michigan 
University stay in student dorms when 
they meet. 

Few public servants are more con- 
vinced of the worth of what they do 
than are university regents. California 
Regent William Forbes, president of a 
music firm, concedes that his service as 
a regent, which takes about 30% of his 
time, is the biggest thing in his life be- 
cause “the hope of mankind lies in edu- 
cating as many people as best we can.” 


STUDENTS 
Equality for Your Fellow Man 


“Equal rights” is one of the abiding 
passions of today’s students—and there 
is scarcely a special-interest group that 
does not have some kind of campus or- 
ganization championing its claims for 
justice. Now even homosexuals have 
one. Columbia has become the nation’s 
first major university to grant recogni- 
tion to the Student Homophile League, 
which argues that homosexuals are “un- 
justly, inhumanly and savagely discrimi- 
nated against” in the U.S. The league 
plans to publicize results of research on 
homosexuality to fight for “the funda- 
mental human right” of a homosexual 
“to live and to work with his fellow man 
as an equal.” 

Columbia’s administrators took a be- 
mused but coolly legalistic stance to- 
ward the new group. The University 
Committee on Student Organizations at 
first denied the league recognition, since 
it refused to name its organizers. The 
dozen interested students then shrewdly 
enlisted eight officers of other campus 
organizations, all presumably heterosex- 
ual, to sign as sponsors, under a univer- 
sity rule that their names need not be 
made public. The committee then decid- 
ed that it had no legal reason not to 
grant the group official status. 

While declining to identify himself or 
other members by name (“We would be 
losing jobs for the rest of our lives”), the 
league’s chairman insists the group is 
educational, not social, and “plans no 
mixers with Harvard.” So far, Colum- 
bia students seem little interested in 
joining. Shrugged Sophomore Elliot 
Stern: “As long as they don’t bother the 
rest of us, it's O.K.” The league's biggest 
problem will probably be its self-im- 
posed secrecy. As some students asked: 
How do you treat them equally when 
you don’t know who they are? 
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What you’ll remember most about Northern Ireland 
may be the people you meet. 


The Northern Irish will impress you as giants. Even 
those who look no bigger than leprechauns. They tell 


the tallest tales in Ireland. And consistently at that 


The man you meet in a County Armagh pub will tell 


you St. Patrick’s well is a magic well. From time to time 


it overflows. 


Your caddy in County Antrim will confirm the tale. 
And add that Loughareema is a magic lake, From time 


to time it vanishes. 


The woman who sells you linen in Belfast will assure 


you it’s true, And she'll tell you about Finn mac Cool 


the Northern Irish giant w ho built a path across the 


Irish Sea. 
You can actually see the path. The Giant's Causeway, 


it’s called—a coastal path neatly tiled with immense 


British Travel: New York—680 Fifth Avenue; Chicago—39 So 


Salle St.; Los Angeles—612 So, Flower St 


hexagonal rocks, You will agree it could only be the 


handicraft of a giant. 

To learn more about Northern Ireland, see your travel 
agent. And clip the coupon, It brings you a 52-page 
color guide, Vacations in Britain. Free. 


Please print and include zip code 


British Tray 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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OLDE LEANACH COTTAGEon Culloden Moor, where 
the final battle of The Rising of 1745 was fought. 5,000 High- 
landers marched into battle to the strains of 100 pipers. 








100 PIPERS . 


BUENDE D SCOTCH WHISKY 





CAN A SCOTCH MAKE HISTORY? 


Talk to somebody who has tried 
100 Pipers, and you'll hear the sound 
of history being made with three sim- 
ple words: “‘It tastes good.” 

Until now, taste was not necessar- 
ily the thing people liked most about 
Scotch. Perhaps it was the lightness 
of Scotch, its smartness as a drink or 


EVERY DROP BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND AT 86 PROOF - Selected and Imported by Seagram-Distillers Com 


the fact it sat so comfortably with 
them. Now, with 100 Pipers, taste 
becomes the top reason for prefer- 
ring Scotch. 100 Pipers is a Scotch 
that can be enjoyed from the first 
taste by the occasional drinker as 
well as the connoisseur. 

Bottled in Scotland by master 


100 PIPERS 


SCOTCH BY SEAGRAM 


blenders respectful of their craft, 
100 Pipers is uniquely easy to like. 
If you enjoy a sense of the past 


and the savor of now, try a bottle of 


100 Pipers Scotch by Seagram. 

We think you'll find it tastes 
the way you always hoped Scotch 
would taste. 


pany, N_Y Blended Scotch Whisky 
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One Center Plaza, 
in Boston’s Government Center, 


a new eight-story office building 
is being built in 
three phases. 


When the first of the three 300-foot sections was 
completed, Beacon Construction Company, owner 
and builder, wanted to let the public know that 
there was more to come (the second section is now 
underway). How better to do it than paint a sign 
“(TO BE CONTINUED)’” 


on the wall 


..-SO 
naturally 
they framed it 

| | with steel 


Pr 





And how better to frame a building you’re going 
to add on to—either vertically or laterally—than 
with steel? Steel makes tying in a new frame with 


an existing frame a simple matter. No other 


material can match it when it comes to providing 
for unpredictable future needs, 

Expecting a new addition some day? Plan ahead 
with steel, 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL 








MODERN 
LIVING 


RECREATION 





Mod Sod 


The newest look in grass is turf that 
never needs cutting, stays green all 
year, IS maintained with a vacuum 
cleaner, cleaned by soap and water and 
dries in a trice. No fewer than 16 manu- 
facturers are now turning out artificial 
turf—also called indoor-outdoor carpet- 
ing—for installation at race tracks, 
baseball diamonds, football fields and 
tennis courts. In some cases, the turf is 
changing not only the playing surface 
but the sport itself, 

Artificial turf got off to a spectacular 
start when it was installed as a last-min- 
ute solution after the lack of direct sun- 
light killed the natural grass in Hous- 
ton’s Astrodome. Astro ballplayers still 
complain that the synthetic AstroTurf, a 
bladed carpet of green nylon backed by 
vinyl, makes hard-hit grounders skid 
rather than bounce, and that their spikes 
do not dig in firmly. On the other hand, 
the Houston University football team, 
which plays its home games in the As- 
trodome, found the going great, and it 
was no hindrance to making Houston's 
pass-catching split end and place kick- 
er. Ken Hebert, top scorer in the nation 
last vear. 

Broken Records. “The harder surface 
does mean a few more bruises,” says 
Head Football Coach Bill Yeoman, “but 
there’s an advantage too: knee and an- 
kle injuries are greatly reduced.” Rea- 
son: on AstroTurf—but not on grass— 
when a player is tackled hard from an 
angle his cleats twist free before cither 
ankle or Knee can be wrenched. 

For the Astrodome management, the 
synthetic sod means easy upkeep. When 
a section wears Oul, a new one can easi- 
ly be laid in to replace it. Stanford 
University is now using AstroTurf for 
all its outdoor freshman track-and-field 


BEN MARTIN 
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ARTIFICIAL V. REAL TURF AT YANKEE STADIUM 
Changing the sport as well. 
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DELAHAYE’S MAXI 


events, except shotput and discus, and 
finds that it drains so quickly that it can 
be used even in the rain. The Seattle 
school board, saddled with its dirt-cov- 
ered Memorial Stadium in which halt 
the games have been plaved in mud, has 
voted to spend $175,000 to cover it with 
artificial turf, 

Another grass substitute is 3M Co.'s 
Tartan, which has been installed on halt 
a dozen race tracks, from Florida’s 
Tropical Park to Ontario’s Windsor 
Raceway. Tartan has been adopted by 
the University of Alabama, San Jose 
State and U.C.L.A. for outdoor track 
meets. Says Alabama Coach Carney 
Laslie: “The track is faster—we've bro- 
ken practically every record we had.” 

True Bounce. Newest of the synthet- 
ics is Center Court, a smooth, felt-like 
acrylic carpet that may give lawn tennis 
its biggest boost in years. Manufactured 
by J. P. Stevens Co. for former Wimble- 
don Champion Sidney Wood's Tennis 
Development Corp., Center Court is 
quick-drying, comes in 15-ft.-wide strips 
that are taped together on the underside 
In one day, it can be laid over an exist- 
ing clay or asphalt court with only a 
layer of honeycomb wire in between for 
drainage. It can also be laid on bare, 
level ground over a preparatory layer of 
polystyrene foam 

The tennis pros tried it out indoors 
recently in Montreal, liked it so much 
that they are rolling it up and taking it 
with them fer all their matches. Says 
Pro Tour Director Wally Dill: “Most of 
our players prefer it even to a grass 
court—the bounce is true, and it slows 
the game just enough so that the play- 
ers skill can show.” In the coming 
weeks, Center Court will be installed at 
some 30 clubs, including Forest Hills’ 
West Side Tennis Club and the New- 
port Casino, Predicts Newport Casino 
President Jimmy Van Alen: “These new 
courts are going to bring a new look to 
tennis. They are going to have such an 
explosion on tennis in the U.S. that it's 
going to be unbelievable.” 
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HECHTER’S CORDUROY... 
Not so much a threat as an alternative. 


. . AND KNIT 


FASHION 


Next, the Maxiskirt? 

Now that the miniskirt is being sport- 
ed & in. above the knee, it is apparent 
that the only possible direction for hem- 
lines is down. The question is when? 
The answer, according to a number of 
designers: as early as next fall. 

Egged on by Paris’ Coco Chanel, who 
calls the miniskirt “the most absurd 
weapon woman has ever employed to 
seduce men,” two of France’s biggest 
ready-to-wear designers, Daniel Hechter 
and Jacques Delahaye. are now showing 
“maxi jupes” tor autumn that reach all 
the way down to the mid-calf. Hechter 
and Delahaye, who sell to leading de- 
partment stores the world over, includ- 
ing Bonwit Teller and Neiman Marcus, 
are receiving orders for them by the 
thousands. In the U.S., three fast-rising 
young ready-to-wear designers—Coty 
Award Winner Dominic of Matty Tal- 
mack, plus Chester Weinberg and Luba 
of Elite—are suggesting the “midi 
dress,” with hem 4 in. below the Knee. 
And in London, where the miniskirt was 
invented, such young mod newcomers 
as Ossie Clarke and Roland Klein are 
including mid-calf lengths in their fall 
lines. Says Clarke: “This summer will 
be one last fling to show your legs. Next 
year the idea will be to wrap ‘em up 
warm,” 

Maybe. But for the moment, at least, 
the new maxis or midis seem not so 
much a threat to the miniskirt as an al- 
ternative. “The midi will get time, but 
not equal time with the mini,” predicts 
Henri Bendel President Geraldine 
Stutz. She sees the midi as “a great out- 
fit with boots and winter coats and a 
charming new look for evening.” a 
change of pace from today’s popular 
caftans and hostess pajamas. “It is very 
possible that skirts will drop during the 
next few seasons,” says Dior’s Marc Bo- 
han, but adds: “The change will be 
gradual; the knee will still remain visible 
for some time to come.” 
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CGitleist 
gave 
dalesee! 

the edge 
all winter 
long: - 


For the 19th year in a row, Titleist 
was #1 ball on the winter tour. 
How come? Titleist's consistent 
length. Stroke after stroke. Ball 
after ball. Tournament after 
tournament. Any wonder pros and 
top amateurs call Titleist the 
Tournament Ball? 


wa Titleists are sold 
' Only in golf course 


Sd pro shops. 


® B ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 
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EXPOSITIONS 


Snafus of Success 

As was bound to happen, Expo 67's 
first week produced a mini-multitude of 
bizarre snafus and sundry irritations. 

The sophisticated silhouette  picto- 
grams intended to point the path to the 
lavatories were so escteric that many 
people could not tell what they were, 
managed to find washrooms only after 
many desperate queries. The Gyrotron, 
the highly ballyhooed simulated trip 
from space orbit to volcano core, broke 
down and may not be in operation 
again for six weeks. 

Electronic billboards posted about the 
grounds tripped on their own electrical 
produced tongue-twisting 
typographical errors. The most embar- 
rassing were the signs touting FLOKLORE 
OF ETHKOPIA while Ethiopian Emperor 
Haile Selassie | was touring the site. At 
India’s pavilion, someone stole the trunk 
of a clay elephant, and the sturgeons in 
the Soviet pavilion pool had to thrash 
about to dodge hundreds of pennies vis- 
itors tossed at them. 

Surpassing the Records. “We're in a 
hell of a mess—but isn’t it great!” 
crowed Deputy Commissioner General 
Robert F. Shaw. For the real reason be- 
hind most of Expo's first-week foul-ups 
was the magnitude of its success. No 
one had come even close to gauging the 
fair’s capacity for drawing crowds. In- 
deed, so big and so eager were the early 
Expo hordes that they did not spin the 
turnstiles far enough to allow carbon 
brushes to make the contacts necessary 
to send electrical impulses to the com- 
puters Counting attendance. At one 
point, officials had to send people down 
to “eyeball” the entrants, Because of the 
tangle in counting arrivals, Air Can- 
ada had to cancel its plan to reward 
Expo's 1,000,000th visitor with a trip 
anywhere in the world, decided to wait 
until the computer-totalizer was work- 
ing well enough to pick out a 
2,000,000th person. 

Incredibly, Expo hit that figure just 
seven days after it opened. With their 
bollixed-up computers, officials figured 
the total by rounding off the counts of 
departing passengers compiled from 
subways, buses, autos and taxis. On its 
firs’ Sunday, 569,500 passed — the 
gates—a total that surpassed every one- 
day world’s fair record ever set (New 
York's 1939-40 show drew 492,446 one 
day; the 1964-65 pulled 446,953 on its 
best—and last—day). 

Critics & Crowds. Naturally, there 
were also record-breaking queues for 
restaurants (caused partly by too-small 
kitchen facilities), rest rooms (the Sovi- 
ets’ ladies’ room had but two cubicles), 
and intra-Expo transportation (the mini- 
rail was so popular that some visitors 
wanted to spend all their time just rid- 
ing on it, and officials are now consider- 
ing imposing a time limit). Montreal's 
Métro was so jammed that guards had 
to close down one station because of 
the panicky crush; workmen hurriedly 
























QUEUES FOR EXPO’S MINIRAIL 
What a wonderful mess! 


placed another 500 trash cans on Expo's 
grounds to hold the extra refuse. 

So far, the big attractions—as expect- 
ed—have been the U.S. and the So- 
viet pavilions. Yet some surprising dark 
horses are running to the fore. The 
British pavilion, with its mix of mod 
and traditional, has pulled almost as 
many visitors as the Big Two. And the 
Kino-automat, where viewers vote on 
how the movie should progress, has 
made the Czech pavilion a hit with both 
critics and crowds. 

Steel Bands & Chowder. Among the 
industry pavilions, top drawer is the 
Telephone Association of Canada, with 
its Walt Disney-made movie, prosaically 
titled Canada '67, which uses a 360° to- 
tal-involvement screen to project the 
spectators into the middle of a fu- 
rious National League hockey game. 
Early-form favorites among the bars are 
the English pub, the Bavarian beer gar- 
den, Trinidad-Tobago’s lively pavilion 
where steel bands and limbo dancers 
perform all day, and Ontario’s pyramid- 
ed pavilion. Most popular restaurant: 
Canada’s Atlantic Provinces pavilion, 
where diners can feast on excellent sea- 
food chowder while watching  ship- 
wrights at work building a wooden- 
hulled schooner. 

“The thing 'm enjoying most is the 
happy faces, the excitement, as the peo- 
ple stream in,” said one Expo official. 
“You can design things well and execute 
them well. But the one thing you can’t 
plan is fun.” Expo 67 seems to have 
plenty of that. 


CUSTOMS 
Running to Daylight 


Last year only 19 states observed 
Daylight Saving Time on a statewide 
basis, while 17 others practiced local op- 
tion and 14 stayed on Standard Time 
the year round. The result was a chaos 
of conflicting time patterns. This year 
was supposed to be different. Reason: 
the Uniform Time Act, passed by Con- 
gress a year ago, that requires all states 
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De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 


A gift of diamonds tells of ever-growing love 


For some it isn’t easy to say the three words a wife 
wants most to hear. Let a diamond jewel, gift above all, 


say them for you in its blazing depths. 


It is love’s radiant symbol for you both. World without end. 
y. 5 ‘ a | 
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Brooch, about $1440; earrings, about $265; bracelet. about $4500; rings: below, about $4800; above, about $775. Your jeweler can show you many such pieces. 











to follow statewide Daylight Time—un- 


e : 
less the respective legislatures enact ex- 
empting laws. Last week as the hour 
struck to turn the clocks ahead one 


hour, the chaos was less, but compliance 


was far from perfect. Forty-five states 
are now keeping D.S.T.: still out of step 

Ou OW are Alaska, Hawaii, Indiana, Kentucky 
and Michigan. 


The new Department of Transporta- 


Ss 
tion, which administers the act, is allow- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii to stay Standard 
until it) fixes new Pacific time-zone 
boundaries. More confused are states 
j 


that are split into two time zones. Indi- 

ana has asked D.O.T. to revise the 

boundaries so that the entire state falls 

in the Central Time zone: meanwhile, 

eastern Indiana will remain on Eastern 

" . Standard and thus keep the same time 

One sip and you'll know why bi as the western portion, which is on Cen- 
want everyone to know just who tral Daylight all year long. Parts of Ne- 
it is that makes this Bourbon. braska and Kansas in the Mountain 

We put a lot of art and science 
into the making of our Bourbon. 

We worked hard to give you a 

Bourbon you can be comfortable 

with. Smoother, better tasting 
Bourbon. 

“Canada Dry Bourbon.” Keep 
on saying our name and you'll 
find it leaves a good taste in your 
mouth, 





CONFUSING TIME 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 86 PROOF. CANADA DRY DISTILLING CO., NICHOLASVILLE, KY. 
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Time zone will keep Central Daylight 
while their requests for revised bounda- 
ries are pending: similarly, parts of 
North Dakota and El Paso in the Cen- 
tral zone are observing Mountain Day- 
light. Michigan, which passed exempting 
legislation, has asked D.O.T. to revise its 
boundaries so that it falls entirely in the 
Eastern zone. The ultimate in confusion 
is Kentucky: there local option pre- 
vails, and the state must therefore cope 
simultaneously with four different times 


FOOD 


12 Kt. and 14 Kt. Gold Filled) Nozzled & Twirled 
Sterling and Solid 14 Kt. Gold Detroit's Shedd-Bartush Foods Inc. 
announced that by using a jelly nozzle 
injector and a new peanut-butter-jar- 
| | twirling process, it has found it possible 
A.T.CROSS _ | | to combine the ingredients of America’s 
a favorite sandwich in one jar, will market 
it this summer under the no-nonsense 
brand name: “Peanut Butter ‘n’ Jelly.” 


AMERICA’S FINEST WRITING INSTRUMENTS 
$s 6 
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Here’s how Westinghouse is solving 
the problems of moving people. 





New computer-controlled rapid transit system offers commuter Electric stairways add beauty and efficiency to modern buildings, 
service every two minutes with comfort and speed of an automobile. with safety-plate glass, stainless steel and colored handrails 





Westinghouse Marketeer® electric cars offer clean, noiseless mo- Mark IV elevators speed directly to calls — never in pre-set pat- 
bility for short hauls and congested areas. terns. Handle heavy traffic with no delays. 





Propulsion and control system for high-speed trains will provide Air terminal transfer system automatically transports passengers 
smooth propulsion up to 160 mph on the Pennsylvania Railroad between main terminal and airside building. First installation. 
between New York and Washington using eight 100-passenger cars, will open at Tampa in 1969 


You can be sure if it's Westinghouse 




















NEW BEECHCRAFT KING A/R A9O 


New Beechcraft King Air A90. Carries 7-10 in complete comfort. Cruise over 4 miles a minute. Range over 1,500 miles 


This beautiful bird is really a 


Don’t let the good looks of this business airplane fool 
you. The beauty is more than skin deep. The Beech- 
craft King Air is a real workhorse. So practical that 
in less than two years it has become the world’s largest 
selling, high performance executive aircraft. 

Loves small town life. Big and sophisticated, the King 
Air is a small town plane at heart. It is equally at home 
in Paris, Arkansas, and Paris, France. Takes you com- 
fortably in and out of more than 9,000 U. S. airports. 
More than twenty times as many destinations as 
served by all airlines combined. 

“Make yourself comfortable.” It’s easy in your King 
Air. All three private compartments are air condi- 
tioned and fully pressurized. Plenty of stretch-out 
room. Seating for up to 10. Big center aisle. Fully 
carpeted. The interior of your King Air is custom 
designed and equipped to your own exacting standard. 
Fold-out tables, refreshment cabinets enhance the 
comfort and convenience of your office in the sky. 
The strong silent type. Powered by quiet twin turbine 
engines your King Air hums while it works. Inside 


you converse, work, or relax in a superbly peaceful 
and quiet atmosphere. Each engine is rated at 500 
shaft horsepower. Reversible propellers mean shorter 
landing roll and better handling on the ground. You 
can even back out of a parking place. 

A rare combination of comfort, speed, and range. 
A company plane is valuable in direct relationship to 
its usefulness. Your company treasurer will vote for 
this plane as quickly as your pilot. So will everyone 
else who flies in it. 

Other members of the Royal Family. Beechcraft 
builds three other basic models in its Royal Family 
series. Each is designed for specific purposes. Each 
gives you the benefits of Beechcraft’s 33 years of 
building airplanes for the world of business. One will 
prove to be just right for your company. Talk over 
the possibilities with your Beechcraft dealer. He'll 
show you how thoughtful engineering, design and 
manufacture put extra usefulness, comfort, and econ- 
omy into every Beechcraft. 

SEE YOUR BEECHCRAFT DEALER TODAY 
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nvited to customize your KING AIR at 


the Beech Customer Selection Center in Wichita 





You are 


workhorse in disguise! 





Queen Air 88. Pressurized comfort Queen Air B80. Outstanding combina- Queen Air AGS. Three-compartment Beechcraft Pioneer Spirit is at work 
and walk-around room. Supercharged tion of load-ca p ability, room privacy of a big twin in the price in the aerospace field, too. Latest 






fuel injection engines. Speeds to 246 = and extra lon range of a ligt ating arrange- assignments include R & D, testing 
mph. Range over 1,200 miles. Seating use today by s¢ ments up to 9 persons, Speeds to 239 and manufacturing for such projects 
for 6-10 people n the U mph. Range over 1,600 miles as Gemini, Apollo and Lunar Module 


od 
Write today for a free copy of the 
colorful new Beechcraft King Air 
booklet. Address Beech Aircraft Corp 
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... we're textile people too 


if you’re textile people 





our package is the partner 


of your product 


container corporation of america 
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MEDICINE 





SMOKING 


Time Out 

The latest evidence of the effects 
of smoking on health, which was re- 
ported last week by the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s National Center for Health 
Statistics: men and women who smoke 
or have smoked cigarettes lose one- 
third more work days each year be- 
cause of sickness than nonsmokers. 


DIAGNOSIS 


Internal TV 

The inside of a diseased human blad- 
der seems an unlikely setting for color 
TV. But that is where some Chicago 
urologists have been working; they find 
the views rewarding for their patients’ 
benefit, and they gain the benefit of per- 
manent videotape records of what they 
have seen. 

The first devices—cystoscopes—for 
enabling the diagnosing physician to 
look directly into the bladder were 
made as long ago as 1877. Despite 
technical improvements, they still have 
some shortcomings. Only one doctor at 
a time can look inside the patient; when 
the next doctor, or a medical student, 
looks in, the view may well have 
changed. There is no pictorial record of 
what is seen, and the doctor has to write 
a description in such vague terms as 
“patchy hemorrhaging.” 

At Cook County Hospital, Dr. Irving 
M. Bush and Dr. J. Lester Wilkey have 
assembled a color TV cystoscope from 
standard, commercially available com- 
ponents. Its power of inner vision de- 
pends on a system of lenses and a cable 
of glass fibers, less than one-quarter of 
an inch in thickness, inserted through 
the urethra, to carry the intense light 
from a 100,000-ft.-candle source and to 
carry back an image of what is reflected 
from the bladder wall. Using local and 
spinal anesthesia, the Cook County doc- 
tors have been able to see: the inflamed 
areas in cystitis; a tumor; an obstructed 
bladder neck; the encroachment of an 
enlarged prostate gland. Most impor- 
tant, they can pinpoint the exact loca- 
tion of a tumor or ulcer. 

With one or more television screens, 
each showing a small bladder area en- 
larged to a 7-in. diameter, any number 
of doctors or students can look inside 
the patient's bladder simultaneously. 
There is far less chance of a diagnostic 
oversight when the physician can re-ex- 
amine his findings on tape, and his ob- 
servations are instantly checked by col- 
leagues. At later stages of treatment, or 
if the patient moves away and is treated 
by another doctor, the color videotape 
record will recall accurately and pre- 
cisely what the original condition was. 

Color TV inside the body has been 
tried for examining the stomach, but the 
advantages Over conventional gastrosco- 
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py are not so great as in the less accessi- 
ble bladder. While moderate bleeding 
from the bladder wall, or the churning 
of heavy urinary sediment, may obscure 
the TV cystoscope’s view, this blurring 
is usually only temporary. The pictures 
generally are clear and sharp—and in 
remarkably true color. 


PEDIATRICS 


Eczema & Vaccination 

Eczema afflicts nearly half a million 
U.S. children under six—a statistic that 
can have serious consequences at vacci- 
nation time. An eczematous child inocu- 
lated against smallpox with the standard 
cowpox-virus vaccine may develop a se- 
vere and possibly fatal combination of 
cowpox and eczema known as eczema 
vaccinatum. Now the University of Col- 
orado’s Dr. C. Henry Kempe has re- 
solved the conflict between the child's 
safety and the requirement for pre- 
school vaccination. 

Dr. Kempe, who has long been con- 
cerned by the dangers of wholesale, 
haphazard vaccinations (Time, May 
20), has been working for 20 years to 
devise a safer vaccine. To the American 
Pediatric Society in Atlantic City he re- 
ported the success that he and his col- 
leagues have achieved. Starting with a 
standard strain of cowpox virus grown 
in calves, they repeatedly grew it in a se- 
ries of fertilized eggs. The vaccine from 
the virus harvested from the last eggs in 
the series had about the same potency as 
the standard calf-lymph material and 
could be given by the usual multiple- 
puncture method, or injected under the 
skin, or shot in by an air-pressure gun. 

The important difference was that no 
matter how it was given, children with 
eczema had less fever and even fewer 
severe reactions than normal children 
who got the standard shot. In 1,409 test 
vaccinations, only two children devel- 
oped allergic complications, and they 
were mild and short-lived. Of the test 
subjects, 300 were later given the legally 
required shot of standard calf vaccine. 
Apparently preconditioned, not one sul- 
fered ill effects. 


DERMATOLOGY 


Sun Ban 

“I'm an evangelist against this foolish 
suntanning habit,” says U.C.L.A. Derma- 
tologist Dr. J. Walter Wilson. “But try- 
ing to persuade people to stop lying in 
the sun for hours is as difficult as getting 
them to give up smoking.” Simply put, 
suntans may look good but they are 
very bad medicine. The sun's rays even- 
tually cause the skin to wrinkle and 
sag, aging effects seen most clearly on 
the back of a cowboy’s neck. The rays 
also produce lentigines, the brown 
marks often called liver spots. By far the 
worst result, however, is skin cancer. 





Though rarely fatal, the sun-induced 
cancers often require surgical removal. 
In all, estimates Dr. Wilson, “thirty per- 
cent of the practice of dermatologists is 
treating skin changes that have been 
brought about by sunlight.” 

The problem is a relatively modern 
one. Whether out of innate good sense 
or colonialist snobbery, whites up 
through the 19th century shunned the 
tropical sun, carried parasols, wore big- 
brimmed hats and left exposure to non- 
whites, whom nature has kindly en- 
dowed with pigment protection. A white 
man’s tan, in fact, is the result of a dark 
pigment that rises from mid-level layers 
of the skin in an effort to guard against 
further assaults by the sun. But such 
tanning was not thought of in the U.S. 


BETTMANN ARCHIVE 





AT THE BEACH IN 1885” 
Leave it to the plants. 


as a sign of health until the 1920s, after 
sunlight had been publicized as a treat- 
ment for tuberculosis. It does indeed 
increase body production of Vitamin 
D, which helps control TB, but it has no 
other beneficial effects except occasional 
help for a case of acne or psoriasis, 
Sitting in the sunlight, says Dr. Wil- 
son, is good only for plants. “If you 
don't have chlorophyll in your veins and 
arteries, direct sunlight can do you noth- 
ing but harm.+ Human beings would be 
healthy if they lived inside a building or 
cave all the time and never went out in 
the sun.” They would also, of course, 
be pallid, and in today’s civilization a 
pasty hue is no sign of beauty. Aware 
of that, Dr. Wilson suggests use of an 
“instant tan” product. For those who 
insist on the sun, he advises the most 
ray-opaque lotions available. 


* Right: Thomas A. Hendricks, Vice President 
of the U.S. during Grover Cleveland’s first 
term, 


' It does most harm to light-complexioned 
persons, This is apparently not related to hair 
color, as widely thought, but to cye color. 
Most sun-susceptible colors: light green and 
light blue. 
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HORSE RACING 


Clarion Call 

The Kentucky Derby has produced 
more than its share of surprises, but it 
has never been a happy hunting ground 
for long-shot bettors. In 1913, a nag 
named Donerail galloped home at 91 
to 1, and in 1940 Gallahadion ran off 
with all the roses at 35 to 1, Outside of 
that, only ten times in 92 years has any 
horse hit the wire rated at more than 
10 to Lt. So imagine the astonishment 
at Churchill Downs last week when the 
Derby winner turned out to be Proud 
Clarion, a 30-to-1 shot that didn’t even 
have a jockey 48 hours before the race. 
What's more, Proud Clarion ran the 
mile and a quarter in 2 min. ? sec., 
third fastest time in history, only 2? sec. 
off the track record—and all in a steady 
downpour that turned the track to mud, 

From his record, Proud Clarion hard- 
ly belonged in the same field with the 
likes of Damascus, winner of the Wood 
Memorial and this year’s 8-to-5 Derby 
favorite, or with Ruken (2 to 1), win- 
ner of the Santa Anita Derby, or Suc- 
cessor (4 to 1), last year’s two-year-old 
champion and the biggest money win- 
ner in the field, with $445,829 in total 
earnings. Proud Clarion, in fact, had 
never even won a stakes race. As a two- 
year-old, he had earned a paltry $805 
finishing third in one out of three starts. 
This year he won a few sprint races 
and finished second to Diplomat Way, 
another Derby entrant, in the Blue 
Grass Stakes, pushing his earnings to 
$14,060, But what the big bay did have 
—and what the handicappers over- 
looked—were good blood lines and a 
trainer with roses in his past, Sired by 
Hail to Reason, a onetime two-year-old 
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champion, Proud Clarion was trained 
by Loyd Gentry for John W. Galbreath, 
whose Chateaugay won the 1963 Der- 
by, and whose Graustark was rated one 
of the top thoroughbreds of 1966 until 
he broke down before last year’s Derby. 

Settling into Stride. For a jockey, 
Gentry and Galbreath eventually signed 
Bobby Ussery, 32. winner of more than 
3.000 races in a 16-year career and vet- 
eran of four previous Derby tries, “Let 
him settle into his stride before you 
make your move.” Gentry told Ussery. 
It seemed like useless advice. On the 
first turn, Proud Clarion was buried in 
the pack. and Ussery’s face was spat- 
tered with mud as Barbs Delight fought 
Damascus for the lead. In the back- 
stretch, Ussery moved to the outside, 
eased in behind the leaders—and waited. 
Then, coming into the homestretch, said 
Ussery, “I hit him three or four times.” 
With a burst, Proud Clarion drove be- 
tween Damascus and Diplomat Way, 
past Barbs Delight, and raced on to win 
by a length. Afterward, Trainer Gentry 
allowed as how Proud Clarion had been 
improving so fast that he thought the 
colt might be a sleeper. He still sounded 
like the most surprised man in Ken- 
tucky. “Just think,” he said, “a month 
ago I was just coming up to the Derby 
with a horse that hadn't even won a 
race at the age of two.” 


BASEBALL 
No Hits, No Luck 


The popular notion of a no-hitter is 
a thing of beauty: a stouthearted pitch- 
er smoking the ball down the alley with 
laser-beam control. The Baltimore Ori- 
oles’ Steve Barber, 28, a fastballing left- 
hander who in six years with the Orioles 








BALTIMORE'S BARBER 
Another way to fame. 





has compiled an eminently respectable 
91-66 won-lost record, almost lived up 
to that notion three weeks ago. While 
beating the California Angels 3-0, he 
rarely allowed a ball out of the infield, 
walked only three men, and came with- 
in two outs of pitching the season’s first 
no-hitter. 

Last week, facing the Detroit Tigers, 
Steve went at it another way—like a 
wild man on the mound scaring batters 
half to death. In the first inning he 
walked one man: in the second he 
walked another; in the third he hit a bat- 
ter. By the fifth inning, Baltimore Man- 
ager Hank Bauer was ready to yank him 
for a reliever. But the Tigers were so 
busy ducking that no one had even got a 
hit. On into the ninth it went, with the 
Orioles leading 1-0 and nothing but 
goose eggs for the Tigers. By now Steve 
had seven walks and two hit batsmen. 
Three more walks loaded the bases 
with two outs. And then, zing! A wild 
pitch brought Steve off the mound in 
an agonized scramble as the tying run 
scored. 

With a sigh. Manager Bauer took 
Barber out and waved in Reliever Stu 
Miller, The next Detroit batter rapped 
Miller’s first pitch up the middle for 
an easy third out—except that Second 
Baseman Mark Belanger dropped the 
force throw as another Detroit run 
crossed the plate. Final score: Tigers 2, 
Orioles 1; thus putting Barber and Mil- 
ler into the records as the first two 
pitchers in baseball history to combine 
on a no-hitter in nine innings and still 
lose the game. Said Barber wistfully: 
“Well, if I ever do get another one, I'd 
like it to be a bit more artistic.” 


ICE HOCKEY 
Hobbling off with the Cup 


One of the enduring fascinations of 
the postseason playoffs is the way the 
pros—except for football—enjoy mak- 
ing monkeys of the experts when big 
money is at stake. Take hockey. At the 
end of the 70-game season, the league 
leaders are rewarded with $2,250 per 
man, Then the first four teams meet in 
the Stanley Cup playoffs for $5,250 per 
man—and all bets are off. Last week. 
the Toronto Maple Leafs walloped the 
Montreal Canadiens for their fourth 
Stanley Cup in six years. Only once in 
that time have they finished No. | in 
regular season play. 

This year, hardly anybody outside of 
Toronto gave the Leafs much chance to 
make even the playoffs. Coach George 
(“Punch”) Imlach’s team was the oldest 
in the league, held together with 
stitches, tape and pride. Captain George 
Armstrong was 36 and quite possibly in 
his last season; Forward Red Kelly was 
39; Defenseman Allan Stanley, 41. 
Goalie Johnny Bower admitted to 42. 
And behind him in the nets was Terry 
Sawchuk, 37, bothered by a chronical- 
ly bad back and talking about retire- 
ment after an illustrious 20-year caree! 
that won him four Vezina trophies as 
hockey’s top goalie. The experts consid- 
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Take the shakes 
out of tough 
tee shots. 






Play the clubs with original Wilson Strata-Bloc’ power. 


It happens to every golfer at least once in a round. 


You walk up to the tee and the sight of that heavily trapped ‘8 
par five hole would shiver the timbers of a well-seasoned [RM 
professional. i 

But you confidently take out your Wilson Staff Driver, re- - y 





membering what we've said about Strata-Bloc Power. 

The Strata-Bloc distance secret is all in how the club is ™ 
built—with layers of select maple strips bonded together into ‘wl 
a single, powerful unit. The result is a club head that’s stronger wt i 
than natural wood and absolutely uniform in balance and 2% A 
density. . 

What's more, a new, wider face insert has been permanently _ 
bonded to the tough end grains of the maple strips to give \ 
you a larger prime hitting area. 

Now, keep your head down and your eye on the ball, With aL | 
all the built-in power of your Wilson Staff going for you- . 
how could you possibly go wrong? 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 
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Weve tried all the 
New gins. Fancy gins. 


Novelty gins. Imported 
gins, Costly gins. 
We should worry. 





F leischmanns. 
The worlds driest gin 


since 18/0. 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORP. NEW YORK CITY DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 
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TONY TRIOLO—SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





SAWCHUK IN ACTION 
Like a walrus in the nets. 


ered it a minor miracle when Toronto 
wound up the season third behind the 
Chicago Black Hawks and Montreal Ca- 
nadiens—and awaited their speedy de- 
mise in the Stanley Cup. 

“Down Their Throats." They should 
have remembered that long green is the 
color for Leafs. In the semifinals against 
the Black Hawks, the old pros put to- 
gether a fierce, brutally checking de- 
fense that smothered the scoring rushes 
of Chicago's super stars Stan Mikita 
and Bobby Hull. Filling in for Johnny 
Bower with the series tied at two games 
apiece, Terry Sawchuk loomed like a 
bull walrus in the nets. At one point, 
Chicago's Hull rifled a 15-ft. slap shot 
with such force that Sawchuk toppled 
to the ice. Out rushed the Toronto train- 
er to see if Terry was all right. “I 
stopped it, didn't 12° growled Saw- 
chuk, and scrambled to his feet to 
make a fantastic 37 saves as Toronto 
skated off with a 4-2 victory. After that, 
the sixth game was an anticlimax. To- 
ronto won it 3-1 and went on to the 
finals against Montreal. 

The younger, faster skating Cana- 
diens got the same treatment. Again 
with the series at two games apiece, 
Sawchuk replaced Bower, now out for 
good with a groin injury. In three peri- 
ods he beat back another 37 shots, al- 
lowed only a single goal as the Leafs 
won 4-1, With just one more win to go 
in the best-of-seven series, Toronto 
Coach Imlach told his team: “They said 
you old men couldn't possibly win the 
Stanley Cup. For some of you it’s fare- 
well. Now go out there and stick the 
puck down their throats.” And so they 
did—with three goals, while Sawchuk 
was blocking, catching and kicking 
away everything the desperate Cana- 
diens could fire at him. It was well into 
the third period before Montreal finally 
got One past him. But that was all. At 
the buzzer, the old folks skated off with 
a 3-1 victory and the Stanley Cup. Ter- 
ry Sawchuk could now retire. 
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Consider the power of paper The color of paper can evoke many 


* ° . moods. Champion Papers Carnivale 
used with Imagination papers come in a wide range of carefully 
chosen colors, each of which gives 
a particular tone of voice to your 
communication. Here, the designer has 
achieved a vivid, vital character 
by using colored inks on Carnival. 
Champion Papers makes the world's 
largest selection of commercial printing 
papers. And, we can help you 
use them with imagination. 


Champion Papers 


Knightsbridge/Hamilton, Ohio 





A Division of U S Plywood-Champion Papers Inc 





These graphic designs representing fictional companies were created especially for Champion Papers by Herb Lubalin 





MUSIC 





AVANT-GARDE 


Quarter Master 

Students who showed up last week 
for the previously announced band con- 
cert at Syracuse University’s Crouse 
Hall were in for a jolt. The band had 
been canceled, and in its place was a 
performance with two Pianos that were 
out of tune with each other, a soprano 
who bent her notes off pitch. and a 
chamber ensemble that blatted, swooped 
and squeaked like an ordinary orchestra 
warming up. At first it all sounded 
merely crabbed and comic, but soon it 
also took on the astringent freshness of 
a brave new musical vocabulary. It was 
a group of the Syracuse music faculty 
ina concert of quarter-tone music 

The familiar chromatic scale used in 
Western music is made up of half tones 
(the difference in pitch between two ad- 
jacent kevs on the plano), Quarter tones 
ure twice as close together, and thus 
produce an octave with 24 notes instead 
of the usual twelve. Such fine grada- 
tions of pitch are old stuff in the music 
of Asia and the Middle East, but only 
since the turn of the century have West- 
ern composers exploited the more com- 
plex, close-cut melodies and harmonies 
that quarter tones make possible 

The Syracuse concert—in which the 
two pianos were tuned a quarter tone 
apart—was a repeal of a program put 
on by the Contemporary Music Society 
at’ Manhattan’s Guggenheim Museum, 
where it Was such a success that Colum- 
bia Records decided to record it. Three 
New York composers Teo 
Macero, Calvin Hampton and Donald 
L.ybbert—wrote new scores for the oc- 
casion in which colliding fines some- 
times sent out strangely affecting shivers 
of dissonance. But the most musical mo- 
ments were heard in three piano pieces 
by the late eccentric genius of 20th cen 
tury American music, Charles Ives, who 
used quarter tones with a naturalness 
that suggested he had written them all 
his life (which he hadn't). Ives neatly 
captured such effects as tinny ragtime 
and plaintive New England hymns, 
framing them in a style that encom- 
passed melting lyricism as well as the 
craggy melancholy of a wild, rock- 
rimmed seacoast 

“Quarter-tone music has a tremen- 
dous potential.” says George Pappastav- 
rou, one of the pianists and organizers 
of the concert. “The thing seems to be 
snow balling.” Yet Ives predicted more 
than 40 years ago that it might be cen 
turies before composers plumbed the 
quarter-tone system—or listeners’ ears 
got accustomed to it. Meantime, he 
warned: “To go to extremes in anything 
is an old-fashioned habit.” 


young 


Notable experimenters: Czechoslovakia’s Al- 
ois Haba, Russia’s Ivan Vyschnegradsky, au 
thor of a text on quarter-tone theory, and 
Mexico's Julian Carrillo, who has invented in- 
struments that play quarter, cighth and even 
sixteenth tones 
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CONDUCTORS 
The Diffident Dutchman 


The stage was set for a real-life ver- 
sion of the scene in which the Unknown 
Young Musician gets his Big Break, tri- 
umphs, and rockets to. international 
fame. But the hero balked 

Amsterdam's renowned, 78-year-old 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, on the eve of 
a 1956 performance of the Cherubini 
Requiem in C Minor desperately need 
ed a substitute for ailing Conductor 
Carlo Maria Griulini: it turned to 27- 
year-old Bernard Haitink, an assistant 
conductor and former second violinist 
of the Dutch Radio Orchestra, who had 


He was brought up in a_ prosperous. 
nonmusical Amsterdam family, “drift- 
ed" into music as a violin student at 
nine, admits that most of his conducting 
has been learned in on-the-job training 
Sometimes painfully — self-deprecating 
(“Of course you have ups and downs. 
but I am a conductor who has too many 
downs"), he feels he got the Concertge 
bouw post at his age only as “a credit 
card for the future.” 

The only time Haitink acts the part 
of a confident conductor is when he 
steps on the podium. Then he is all that 
might be expected of somebody who is 
regarded as one of the top younger fig- 
ures in the field—firm, precise, sensi- 
tive, adept at molding the rich chiar- 
oscuro of the Concertgebouw sound 
without blurring the melodies or jostling 





HAITINK CONDUCTING THE CONCERTGEBOUW IN NEW HAVEN 
Thank goodness hotter heads prevailed. 


led the work not long before. “No.” re- 
plied Haitink. “I'm not ready, and any- 
way, I'd like to stay alive.” Hotter heads 
prevailed. Haitink conducted, and the 
familiar scenario spun to its happy con- 
clusion: he was invited back by the Con- 
certgebouw, soon began guest-conduct- 
ing all over Europe and America, joined 
the ¢ oncerigebouw as ua permanent con 
ductor in 1961, took over as its music 
director in 1964. Today, at 38, he says 
“Tm still alive, and so is the orchestra 
and I think we get on together,’ 

Too Many Downs. They do get on 
harmoniously, although somewhat in 
the relationship of a national monument 
and its custodian. In a profession where 
flamboyance and arrogance are often 
the hallmarks of talent, the diffident 
Haitink is an anomaly. A short (5 ft. 6 
in.), quiet man who likes to take long 
birdwatching rambles in the woods, he 
is still slightly awed by the Concertge- 
bouw’s tradition of polished, mellow 
musicianship and its line of distin- 
guished conductors, particularly Willem 
Mengelberg and Eduard van Beinum 


the rhythms. Under his baton, the 
orchestra is not yet burnished to the 
glow it had under Mengelberg, and in 
some of the repertory he has not yet 
overcome a taint tendency toward cool- 
ness and restraint. But when he con- 
ducts the full, darkly romantic music 
that seems to echo the Dutch tempera- 
ment—Mahler or Bruckner, for exam 
ple—he is superb 

Solid Payment. Last week, on_ its 
fourth U.S. visit, the Concertgebouw 
left New York on its way to the Mid- 
west, playing college concerts at Yale 
Rochester and Oberlin. The highlight at 
every stop was a broad, impeccabls 
phrased performance of  Bruckner’s 
Svinphony No, Haitink’s carefully 
reasoned, deeply felt interpretation 
brought out each secondary melody and 
delicately balanced the softest shimmer 
of strings with the noblest blast of brass 
Yet, as he built from climax to climax, 
he never Jost sight of the uaity.ng line 
in the hour-long score, It was not only 
magnificent music making but also a 
solid payment on Haitink’s credit card. 


7) 


























THE LAW 





JUDGES 


Interpreter in the Front Line 
(See Cover} 

Every major human confrontation 
imprints names and images on_ the 
minds of those who witness it, and the 
struggle for civil rights has left deep im- 
prints, especially in the South. There 
were the marchers streaming over Sel- 
ma’s Pettus Bridge on their way to 
Montgomery, Ala., after having been 
stopped by tear gas and cattle prods the 
day before. There was the blank puzzle- 
ment on the faces of Collie Leroy Wil- 
kins and his two accomplices after their 
conviction for violating the civil 
rights of Selma Marcher Viola 
Liuzzo, after they had been pre- 
viously acquitted of murdering 
her. There were the pictures of 
Negro voters forming a long 
line outside an Alabama coun- 
try store to vote for the first 
time; of Governor George Wal- 
lace “standing in the school- 
house door”; and of a younger 
Martin Luther King (before his 
Nobel Prize) organizing and 
leading the Montgomery bus 
boycott through to success 

Millions of Americans know 
these names and remember 
these scenes. Yet few know the 
name of the man central to 
them all, Frank Minis Johnson, 
the U.S. district judge for Ala- 
bama’s 23 southeastern coun- 
ties, At 48, Johnson has estab- 
lished an impressive record of 
calm and considered judgment 
that has stamped him as one 
of the most important men in 
America. In 114 years of inter- 
preting and enforcing the U.S. 
Constitution, he has wrought so- 
cial and political changes that 
affect all of Alabama, all of the South, 
all of the nation. 

The Man Who. It was Frank Johnson 
who applied the school-desegregation 
decision to the Montgomery bus 
tem—and thus helped speed desegrega- 
tion of all public facilities in the South 

It was Frank Johnson who ordered 
both marchers and police to halt their 
confrontation at Selma, and then—al- 
though he disapproves of most demon- 
strations—gave the marchers permission 
to go ahead. 

It was Frank Johnson who sat as a 
member of the three-judge court that 
abolished the Alabama poll tax: that 
handed down the first order requiring a 
state to reapportion its voting districts; 
that produced the first reapportionment 
plan devised by judges. It was Frank 
Johnson who so inspired an Alabama 
jury with a sense of responsibility that it 
was able to convict the three Ku Klux 
Klansmen who gunned down Viola 
Liuzzo on the road back to Mont- 
gomery from Selma. 

It was Frank Johnson who mustered 
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the three-judge court that has just or- 
dered desegregation of all of Alabama's 
118 school districts next fall—the first 
such statewide ruling in the nation, and 
perhaps the most important school or- 
der since the Supreme Court’s school 
decision of 1954. 

Vision & Conscience. Johnson's rec- 
ord is all the more remarkable in light 
of the fact that federal district judges 
314 of them in 97 U.S. district courts 
throughout the country—are more vul- 
nerable to local pressures than any other 
members of the federal bench. Not only 
is a district judge drawn from his locali- 
ty; he almost always owes his job to his 
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JOHNSON IN OFFICE 
One moan central to them all. 


state’s dominant politicians—particular- 
ly the U.S. Senators. Chosen by men 
committed to local interests, he is then 
sworn to uphold national principles that 
may conflict with those interests. 

Alabama-born and bred, Johnson 
could not be more sensitive to his state's 
cherished traditions and prejudices, His 
courtroom in Montgomery is only seven 
blocks from the statehouse, where a 
band played Dixie while Jefferson Da- 
vis was sworn in as Confederate Presi- 
dent. and where Lurleen Wallace now 
sits as Governor. Yet for Johnson, a 
rare Republican in a Democratic state, 
legal vision and the dictates of con- 
science have always outweighed local 
pressure. He rejects labels—liberal, con- 
servative or any other. His sole cause is 
not civil rights but the law. “I'm not a 
segregationist,” he says, “but I'm not a 
crusader, either. | don’t make the law. | 
don’t create the facts. I interpret the 
law.” 

Such dispassion is all the more im- 
pressive now that the steam has gone 
out of the civil rights movement. John- 


son could easily soft-pedal equal 
rights—many of the Confederacy’s 70 
U.S. district judges have done just that. 
But he goes on applying the law to the 
facts in eve y case. Says he: “I don’t see 
how a judge who approaches these cases 
with any other philosophy, particularly 
if he was born and reared in the South, 
can discharge his oath and the responsi- 
bility of his office.” 

Questions & Answers. Unmentioned 
in the Constitution, that office goes back 
to 1789, when U.S. district courts were 
set up with jurisdiction limited largely 
to maritime cases and suits between citi- 
zens of different states. But as federal 
law grew after the Civil War, so did the 
need for U.S. trial courts with broader 
scope. In 1875, district courts were giv- 
en jurisdiction over a wide range of 
federal questions. District judges now 
handle every sort of lawsuit under the 
federal sun—including antitrust cases, 
bank robberies, bankruptcies, draft eva- 
sion, obscenity suits, patent infringe- 
ments, railroad disputes, tax dodging 
and habeas corpus petitions from state 
prisoners (up 36% since 1963). Also 
copyright infringements, — kidnaping, 
moonshining cases, compensation for 
injuries at sea and auto accidents in- 
volving citizens of different states (20% 
of all civil cases), and such federal mis- 
demeanors as trapping migratory birds, 
concealing letters in parcel-post pack- 
ages. And a lot more. 

The civil case load rises relentlessly 
over the years. From 58,293 cases in 
1961, it climbed to 79,906 last year. 
One reason is that many lawyers prefer 
federal to state courts on the ground 
that the judges are abler, the jurors 
brighter and the rules fairer. It has not 
done any good to hike the minimum 
dollar amount involved in many federal 
suits to $10,000; lawyers simply sue for 
more. Though Congress has added 73 
district judges since 1961, almost 10% 
of all civil take more than 
three years to settle. 

Power & Prestige. None of this dis- 
courages lawyers trom seeking district 
judgeships: for the last 63  appoint- 
ments, 800 volunteered their services. 
Away from the urban anonymity of 
such hydraheaded courts as New York's 
24-judge Southern District, a local U.S. 
judge may control a federal fiefdom that 
makes him a prime public figure, The 
$30,000-a-year salary may seem low 
viewed from Wall Street or Chicago's 
LaSalle Street, but it goes a long way in 
most areas, and the status is unbeatable. 
Appointed for life (barring miscon- 
duct), district judges are untouched by 
re-election pressures and are subject to 
no real discipline save a higher court's 
reversal. Kings of their courtrooms, they 
can set the whole constitutional tone in 
their areas. They can speed up or delay 
cases, comment on trial evidence, disci- 
pline lawyers, hold gadflies in’ con- 
tempt, and try many matters without a 
jury. 

In many cases, the country’s lowest- 
ranking federal judges can overrule the 
highest state judges. In 1908, district 





cases still 
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judges acquired wide-ranging power 
over cases in which state laws and ac- 
tions are challenged as unconstitutional. 
If they so choose, federal judges can 
sometimes make litigants go to. state 
courts first—a handy delaying technique 
for segregationist Southern judges. 

Senatorial Courtesy. Indeed, the 
whole selection system may produce 
judges more attuned to local prejudice 
than to national principle. By law and 
by custom, the President appoints feder- 
al judges with the Senate’s advice and 
consent. But if one of the state's Sena- 
tors protests that the judicial nominee 
is “personally objectionable” to him, 
the whole Senate usually honors his 
veto. A lawyer's best route to the bench, 
therefore, is electioneering for Senators 
and the President. As chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, the chief enforc- 
er of “senatorial courtesy” is Mississippi 
Segregationist James O. Eastland. If he 
disapproves, a President's nominee may 
never make it unless he is “traded out” 
for one of Eastland’s own favorite can- 
didates for another judgeship. 

In this situation, Southern Democrat- 
ic Senators have managed to load the 
Southern bench with  segregationists. 
Having no Southern Republican Sena- 
tors to contend with, President Eisen- 
hower managed to appoint some first- 
rate Southern Republican judges—no- 
tably, Elbert Tuttle and John Minor 
Wisdom of the trail-blazing U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, which 
has often kept the Constitution alive in 
the South. But Ike also had to trade 
with Eastland for several segregation- 
ists, and John Kennedy recoiled from 
offending Southern Democrats whose 
Senate votes he needed. Of Kennedy's 
eight Deep South appointees, four verge 
on racism. 

Among the Kennedy appointees en- 
trenched for life in Southern district 
courts: Mississippi's Judge W. Harold 
Cox, 65, who once called Negro would- 
be voters “chimpanzees”: Louisiana's 
Judge E. Gordon West, 52, who called 
the Supreme Court's 1954 school ruling 
“one of the truly regrettable decisions of 
all time”; and Georgia’s Judge J. Robert 
Elliott, 57, who once said: “I don't want 
these pinks, radicals and black voters to 
outvote those who are trying to preserve 
our segregation laws and traditions.” 
Little can be done about such Jim Cro- 
Magnons short of impeachment—a tac- 
tic used successfully only four times 
since 1789. 

Shotgun in Bed. In the interests of 
constitutional government, other judges 
have stood fast against angry Negroes, 
Northern militants, Southern thugs, 
canny state lawyers and waves of state 
laws designed to perpetuate segregation. 
Many judges have been ostracized by 
old friends, abused by nocturnal phone 
callers, wiretapped by state agents, 
threatened with death. So hounded was 
South Carolina’s Judge J. Waties War- 
ing in the early 1950s that he retired 
and moved to New York. Refused local 
police protection in 1955, Alabama's 
Judge Hobart Grooms slept with a shot- 
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gun for months, But slowly, because of 
such dogged constitutionalists, the pall 
of segregation is being lifted from the 
South—from the schoolhouse to the 
bus station, from the jury box to the 
ballot box. 

Boldly facing down the entire state 


legislature, Louisiana’s Judge J. Skelly 
Wright desegregated New Orleans 


schools in 1961. With devastating digni- 
ty, Florida’s Judge Bryan Simpson 
quashed bloody disorders in St. Augus- 
tine in 1964. By holding Bogalusa’s do- 
nothing police in contempt. Louisiana’s 
Judge Herbert Christenberry prevented 
a bloodletting among rights workers in 
1965, Even rigidly segregated Plaque- 
mines Parish fell to Christenberry’s 
school-integration order in 1966, and 
Mississippi's foot-dragging Judge Cox 
now concedes that “segregation is com- 
pletely out the window.” 

Catfish Row. Since 1955, one of the 
principal battlegrounds of the law has 
been the district courtroom on the sec- 
ond floor of Montgomery’s post office, a 
federal outpost that flies the Stars and 
Stripes rather than the Stars and Bars 
that top the statehouse. Frank Johnson's 
courtroom is stylishly WPA, a towering 
place with ornate ceiling beams, a gal- 
lery, and a bench that stands before a 
blue wall studded with gold. stars. 
Through a door in the starry wall strides 
the judge, lean and tanned in his unvary- 
ing crisp black suit, white shirt and 
black tie. He usually shuns robes: “If a 
judge needs a robe and a gavel, he 
hasn't established control.” 

Control was the word for Johnson in 
the recent trial of Harvey King Conner, 
a former Elmore County deputy sheriff 
charged with beating a Negro motorist 
to death last November. A county grand 
jury refused to indict the 200-lb, Con- 
ner, although two state troopers had 
seen him hitting the 155-Ib. Negro with 
a blackjack. He was therefore tried in 
Johnson's court on the federal charge of 
having denied the victim's civil rights. 

On the bench, Johnson perched half- 
moon spectacles on his patrician nose; 
his brown eyes scanned a document in 
the Conner case, He peered up from un- 
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ALABAMA NEGROES REGISTERING (1965) 
The kings set the constitutional tone. 


der bushy brows; a hush fell, The room 
was jammed with veniremen: Negroes 
us well as whites, women as well as 
men—a Johnson jury. Only one Negro 
survived defense challenges—an elderly 
Negro brickmason who later voted for 
conviction—but that might have hap- 
pened in northern Maine, At one point, 
a defense lawyer mocked a Negro wit- 
ness in the patronizing accents of Cat- 
fish Row. Objection by the prosecution. 
“Sustained,” snapped Johnson. “Such 
remarks have no bearing on this case.” 
At another point, a Government lawyer 
thudded to the floor in a dead faint. 
Pandemonium. Unfazed, Johnson  in- 
toned, “The other lawyers will carry 
on.” They did. Conner was acquitted 
with all the fairness that can be wrung 
out of the jury system in Alabama. 
Mutual Bell. One civil rights lawyer 
says that Johnson “runs his courtroom 
like a ship in the old tradition, like an 








SELMA MARCHERS TURNED BACK FROM PETTUS BRIDGE (1965) 











GREAT-GRANDFATHER JOHNSON (1875) 
Straight is a trait. 


English man-o'-war. He is about as good 
as a trial judge can be.” Another rights 
lawyer calls Johnson “entirely fair. You 
can never tell whether he’s going to rule 
for you or against you.” Even lawyers 
on the other side of the civil rights fence 
cannot restrain themselves. Adds one: 
“He's the quickest at grasping points of 
complicated cases of any judge I've ever 
seen.” Says another Alabamian: “He 
gives ‘em all hell.” 

Che classic example occurred in 1961 
after Montgomery police watched idly 
as Freedom Riders were beaten. Sternly 
enjoining all parties from further action 
and reaction, Johnson limned a segrega- 
tionist’s nightmare: “If there are other 
such occurrences, I'm going to put some 
Klansmen, some police officials and 
some Negro preachers together in the 
U.S. penitentiary.” 

Republican Island. Johnson's austere 
impartiality is a family trait. As the first 
Republican sheriff of Fayette County, 
Great-Grandfather James Wallace 
Johnson was so fair that people called 
him “Straight Edge.” Frank Johnson 
grew up in northern Alabama's non- 
Negrophobe Winston County. Because 
it had few slaves in 1861, Winston re- 
fused to secede in the Civil War (lohn- 
son's forebears fought on both sides) 
and stayed neutral as “the Free State of 
Winston.” It remains independently Re- 
publican. At one point, Johnson's father 
was the only Republican in the Ala- 
bama_ legislature—a_ situation that is 
now an ironic impossibility, since John- 
son reapportioned the state. Combined 
by the judge with a more populous 
Democratic county, the Winston district 
now elects a Democratic legislator. 

Johnson’s mother was born Alabama 
Long. His father was once elected Win- 
ston County probate judge, and young 
Frank loved to hang around Daddy’s 
courtroom listening to lawyers arguing 
cases. (Johnson’s only child, Johnny, 
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18, does the same today.) All the same, 
Johnson did not decide to become a 
lawyer until he had graduated from 
Mississippi's Gulf Coast Military Acad- 
emy. worked as a surveyor, spent a year 
in business college and, at 19, married a 
Winston County girl named Ruth Jen- 
kins. Both worked their way through the 
University of Alabama. 

Ruth graduated first and helped the 
family finances by teaching speech 
at nearby Tuscaloosa County High 
School. One of her ace pupils was Lur- 
leen Burns, now Governor Lurleen Wal- 
lace. One of Frank’s law classmates was 
George Wallace, a sometime bantam- 
weight boxer and big man on campus. 
Even then, recalls Johnson, Wallace had 
“an uncanny ability to sense moves and 
determine an effective appeal.” 

George courted Lurleen at a local 
dime store, where she was a 16-year-old 
clerk, then went off to World War II 
service as a B-29 crewman (nine combat 
missions in the Pacific). The war also 
separated the Johnsons. Ruth served as 
a WAVE lieutenant in Washington, edit- 
ing secret papers for an admiral on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. An infantry lieu- 
tenant in Patton’s army, Frank won a 
Bronze Star in the Normandy invasion, 
was wounded twice and sent back to 
England as a legal officer. 

Activist Opener. Back home in Ala- 
bama, Trial Lawyer Johnson discovered 
the sometime profit of being a Southern 
Republican. Though Stevenson swept 
Alabama in 1952, Johnson served as 
one of Eisenhower's nine state cam- 
paign managers. His reward: appoint- 
ment, at 34, as U.S. attorney for north- 
ern Alabama. His two-year record: im- 
pressive. In one of the few such cases 
since Reconstruction, for example, 
Johnson won a_ peoné conviction 
against two Alabama planters who had 
paid Mississippi jailers to bind Negro 
prisoners over to them. In 1955 fate in- 
tervened with the death of the U.S. 
judge for Alabama’s Middle District. 
Johnson drew up a modest résumé, won 
the support of state G.O.P. leaders, met 
Ike in Washington and got the job one 
week past his 37th birthday 

Far younger than most new district 
judges (average age: 51), Johnson quick- 
ly made a name for himself in 1956 by 
extending the Supreme Court's school 
decision to Montgomery's segregated 
buses. In Browder vy. Gayle, Johnson 
joined with Circuit Judge Richard T. 
Rives (a Truman appointee) on a three- 
judge panel to hand down a decisive 
majority vote to desegregate the buses 

More Than Peanuts. The result not 
only vindicated Martin Luther King’s 
Montgomery bus boycott—it also keyed 
Johnson's whole judicial development. 
If a right applied in one area, he quickly 
applied it in another—always in spare, 
lucid opinions based on rock-hard facts, 
Thus, in 1963, Johnson broadened the 
Supreme Court's famous Gideon right- 
to-counsel decision (1961) by ruling that 
court-appointed lawyers must be paid 
for their services because the Constitu- 
tion requires “effective” counsel. Con- 








gress soon followed with a law requiring 
payment in federal courts everywhere in 
the U.S. Conversely, last year Johnson 
condemned another kind of legal pay: 
the fees for convictions that Alabama 
justices of the peace had long pocketed 
as their only income. That ruling, faith- 
ful to a widely ignored 1927 decision of 
the Supreme Court, may kill the archaic 
j.p. system all over the South. “If a 
judge has a financial stake in the out- 
come,” says Johnson, “he’s disqualified.” 

Even in the 75% of his cases that re- 
semble any other district judge’s—from 
bankruptcy to counterfeiting—Johnson 
is a judge of rare innovation. Before 
handing out sentences in open court, for 
example, he follows the unusual prac- 
tice of inviting all defendants and their 
families to discuss presentencing reports 
in the privacy of his chambers. His 
compassion is evident in even the most 
minor cases—many of which inevitably 
involve race. In one, a white man had 
allegedly hired four Negroes to help 
him steal peanuts from a federal ware- 
house. The jury acquitted the white 
man, convicted the Negroes. Poker- 
faced, Johnson dropped a_ balancing 
thumb onto the scales of Alabama jus- 
tice as he handed down the Negroes’ 
sentence: 30 minutes in the custody of 
the U.S. marshal. 

Happy Reversal. In 1957, in another 
balancing problem—inequitics in vot- 
ing—Johnson’s hewing to the law 
earned him his only civil rights reversal 
by the Supreme Court. In Tuskegee, 
where Negroes outnumber whites 4 to 
1, the state legislature had gerryman- 
dered the city in a 28-sided figure that 
barred all but four Negroes from voting 
in municipal elections. Citing Supreme 
Court precedents, Johnson held that he 
had no power over that particular kind 
of state action. By disagreeing, in Go- 
million vy. Lightfoot (1960), the Su- 
preme Court took the crucial step to- 
ward its historic “one man, one vote” 
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decision in Baker v. Carr (1962). Not 
unhappy with the reversal, Johnson then 
restored the boundary lines in Tuske- 
gee, Where Negroes were soon elected to 
office. 

Since then, the Supreme Court has 
sustained Johnsonian opinions all the 
way. After Baker gave U.S. courts pow- 
er over state voting districts, Alabama 
tried to base apportionment of the legis- 
lature’s upper house on geography rath- 
er than population. A three-judge court 
including Johnson voided that idea in 
Reynolds vy, Sims (1962), which pro- 
duced the first court order for reappor- 
tionment in U.S. history. After that, 
Alabama tried to bar Negro legislators 
by combining white and Negro counties. 
In voiding that scheme in Sims v. Bag- 
gett (1965), the judges reapportioned the 
legislature themselves—another national 
first. 

Freezing Formula. Johnson has long 
been the foremost champion of voting 
rights on the Southern bench—even 
though he was temporarily stymied in 
the early stages of U.S. v. Alabama, 
launched in 1959 as the first major test 
of the 1957 Civil Rights Act. In Macon 
County, 97% of eligible whites were 
registered to vote v. 8% of eligible Ne- 
groes—the familiar result of intimida- 
tion and tricky tests applied only to 
Negroes. To avoid giving the federal 
courts a target for injunction, the Ma- 
con registration board periodically re- 
signed. The tactic worked; Johnson 
found that the 1957 rights law author- 
ized suits only against “persons.” When 
the registrars resigned, there were no 
persons left to act against. The Justice 
Department could not sue the Gover- 
nor, since he does not exercise direct 
control of registrars; Johnson therefore 
had to refuse an injunction plea against 
“the registrars of Macon County.” 

As a direct result of this adverse rul- 
ing, the 1960 Civil Rights Act author- 
ized voting suits against states and state 
governmental groups as well as persons, 
In 1961, Johnson duly rapped the Ma- 
con board’s “puny excuses” and en- 
joined its assorted subterfuges. Most im- 
portant, he ordered the board to register 
any Negro whose qualifications equaled 
those of the “least qualified white.” 
Called the “freeze doctrine,” that rule 
for righting imbalances became the 
Fifth Circuit's standard formula in vot- 
ing cases, and was substantially incorpo- 
rated into the 1965 Voting Rights Act. 

Reflex Anger. Before the passage of 
that act, militant civil rights leaders de- 
scended on the Dallas County city of 
Selma in March 1965. They delighted 
at the reflex anger of Dallas Sheriff Jim 
Clark and his mounted “posse men,” his 
electric-shock cattle prods, and forced 
marches of Negro children. After the in- 
evitable clash on Sunday, March 7, 
1965, when 650 Negroes met tear gas 
and clubs, Judge Johnson enjoined both 
Governor George Wallace and Martin 
Luther King from further action. Then 
he pondered a tough issue—whether to 
let the Negroes cross Pettus Bridge, 
march on Route 80 to Montgomery, 
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and petition Governor Wallace for their 
voting rights. 

Johnson permitted the march in an 
opinion holding that “the right to as- 
semble, demonstrate and march peace- 
ably along the highways and streets in 
an orderly manner should be commen- 
surate with the enormity of the wrongs 
that are being protested against. In this 
case, the wrongs are enormous.” 

He has also ruled in the other direc- 
tion. In 1966, he refused jurisdiction in 
a school-desegregation case after finding 
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that Negroes had assaulted the principal 
and become a “hysterical mob.” Also re- 
buffed: 167 persons who disobeyed po- 
lice while picketing the state capitol. As 
Johnson saw it, civil righteousness is no 
excuse for lawlessness. 

Last-Ditch Verdict. Soon after Sel- 
ma came Johnson's finest hour of put- 
ting down lawlessness: the trial of the 
three Klansmen for gunning down De- 
troit Housewife Viola Liuzzo on Route 
80 after the march. A Lowndes County 
jury had acquitted Collie Leroy Wil- 
kins, though an FBI informant testified 
that he saw Wilkins commit the murder. 
The case then moved to Johnson's 
court. In a 30-page charge to the jury, 
Johnson painstakingly discussed the 
American trial system as “a beacon of 
hope and a last resort for the protection 
of individual citizens.” Solemnly, he 
called for a verdict that “rests complete- 
ly upon the proposition of justice ren- 
dered by an impartial court and ren- 
dered by twelve impartial jurors.” 

After 24 hours’ deliberation, the jury 
reported back “hopelessly deadlocked.” 
Coolly Johnson replied: “There is no 
reason to assume that the case will ever 
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be submitted to twelve more intelligent, 
more impartial or more competent men 
to decide it, or that more or clearer evi- 
dence will be produced on one side or 
the other.” He sent them back. After 
three more hours, the jury reached a 
verdict: guilty. Johnson sentenced all 
three Klansmen to the maximum ten 
years in prison. 

Positive Clout. Predictably, John- 
son’s bold blows for justice have trig- 
gered an increasing number of collisions 
with George and now Lurleen Wallace. 
Johnson's current battle with the Wal- 
laces grows out of a 1963 case in which 
he ordered twelve Negro students ad- 
mitted to all-white Tuskegee High 
School. After the whites switched to a 
private school, receiving state tuition 
grants of $185 a year, Governor George 
Wallace sent 216 state troopers to bar 
the Negro children from the high 
school. In the ensuing struggle, Wallace 
mobilized the Alabama National 
Guard, President Kennedy federalized 
it, and Wallace closed the school. John- 
son put the Negroes in other white 
schools—and a_ five-judge court con- 
vened at Johnson's request ordered Wal- 
lace to quit sabotaging desegregation. 

This March that order was given the 
most positive clout in Southern school 
history, Invoking the 14th Amendment, 
a three-judge court mustered by John- 
son ordered Alabama to “take affirma- 
tive action to disestablish state-enforced 
or -encouraged” segregation across the 
state. Wallace & Co. could no longer pin 
the rap on individual school boards, said 
the court, By all evidence, the state itself 
controls all public schools and most 
state colleges. As a result, Alabama has 
the lowest percentage of Negro integra- 
tion of any state (2.4%). More than 
25% of Negro high schools are unac- 
credited, compared with 3.4% of the 
white schools. School spending is $607 
for each white student, only $295 for 
Negroes. Of the state’s 28,000 teachers, 
only 76 teach students of another race. 

Affirmative Precedent. To right the 
wrongs, Johnson's court issued a top-to- 
bottom desegregation plan that allows 
every student to designate the school of 
his choice. Choices must be made dur- 
ing the current school year, with no 
second guesses permitted when the new 
year begins, If overcrowding results, stu- 
dents will be assigned to the schools 
nearest their homes, without regard to 
race or color, The state is enjoined to 
foster integration in all other areas of 
public education: the location of new 
schools, faculty assignments, bussing, 
and spending per pupil. 

Much of this plan for Alabama, nota- 
bly the school-choice system, was ech- 
oed by the Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals this month in a no-nonsense deci- 
sion ordering “affirmative” desegrega- 
tion next fall in all grades in seven 
school districts in Alabama and Louisia- 
na. The Supreme Court has refused to 
stay that order. District courts are now 
obliged to apply it throughout the Fifth 
Circuit's territory: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
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Texas. After 13 years of deliberate de- 
lay, 77.5% of the South’s Negro pupils 
are still segregated; now they may get a 
crack at equal education. 

The “affirmative action” precedent 
may some day be used to attack de fac- 
fo segregated schools in the North as 
well. Not that Northern judges are yet 
obliged to follow the precedent: its ap- 
plicability depends on proof that a seg- 
regated system is the result of unconsti- 
tutional state action. Meanwhile, the 
Wallaces are apparently determined to 
stage a dramatic happening in Alabama 
next fall—a confrontation between state 
and federal forces comparable to Little 
Rock, George has already declared: 
“You know what we're goin’ to tell 
them when they ask us to give “em more 
in the schools of Alabama this fall? T'll 
tell you what we'll tell ‘em: ‘Goddam- 
mit, we jus’ ain't.” 

Toward that end, Lurleen delivered a 
TV speech in March invoking the dis- 
credited doctrine of interposition—the 
notion that a state government can halt 
any federal action it deems unconstitu- 
tional. Conjuring up visions of parents 
being jailed wholesale by federal 
agents, Lurleen asked the legislature to 
hire more state troopers. Not only must 
all Alabamians resist desegregation “in 
every possible way,” cried Lurleen, but 
“the entire nation is the battlefield! This 
is what Hitler did in Germany!” 

The argument failed to impress a 
group of three Southern Governors 
convened by George and Lurleen to 
map strategy against the integration or- 
der. But it was bound to go down well 
in Alabama, where State Education Su- 
perintendent Austin R. Meadows said 
last summer: “Segregation is the basic 
principle of culture. The good segregate 
themselves from the bad.” Avoiding eu- 
phemism, Alabama’s Chief Justice J. 
Edwin Livingston says plainly: “I'm for 
segregation, and I don’t care who knows 
it. | would close every school from the 
highest to the lowest before I would go 
to school with colored people.” 

Unlisted Number. Judge Johnson 
pays no attention. Two boys once 
burned a cross in his front yard, but to 
Johnson it was just a prank. After anon- 
ymous callers threatened to bomb his 
family, he simply got an unlisted num- 
ber; federal agents have periodically 
guarded his comfortable ranch house 
ever since. He keeps a current file on all 
active Alabama Klansmen. Asked 
whether his wires are tapped, Johnson 
lights up another Home Run cigarette (a 
brand that makes Gauloises seem bleu 
by comparison) and noncommittally 
drawls: “I've made a studied effort to 
avoid areas of paranoia.” 

It takes an effort. When the judge’s 
son Johnny was attending a private 
school in Montgomery, George Wallace 
chortled that Johnson was evading de- 
segregation, and state agents descended 
on the school to investigate alleged 
“Communist overtones.” No clues have 
yet led to the persons unknown who set 
off a bomb outside the Montgomery 








home of Johnson's 69-year-old mother 
two weeks ago. The Johnsons have lost 
friends, though “none we wanted to 
keep.” They belong to Montgomery's 
handsome country club, but the judge 
confines his avid golfing (mid-80s) to a 
few open-minded military partners at 
nearby Maxwell Air Force Base, where 
“it's easier to be just Frank Johnson.” 
He is not about to defend his decisions 
by writing articles or giving law-school 
lectures. “Judges make their decrees,” 
he says. “They can’t sell °em.” 

One of Johnson's rare lapses into the 
luxury of legal lecturing comes each 
May 1—declared Law Day by President 
Eisenhower in 1958. Johnson regularly 
schedules naturalization ceremonies for 
that day to emphasize the supremacy of 
the law. Last week Johnson assembled 
41 new Americans in his Montgomery 
courtroom to make points not only 
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about the law in general, but about the 
law as it pertains specifically to the Ala- 
bama and the U.S. of 1967. 

“It is necessary,” he said, “now more 
than ever, that the responsible American 
citizen realize and discharge his obliga- 
tion constantly to support and defend 
the proposition that our law is supreme 
and must be obeyed. This means that ir- 
responsible criticism—by those who can 
hardly read the Constitution, much less 
study it and interpret it—must not be 
allowed to stand unchallenged. 

“When those who frustrate the law, 
who undermine judicial decisions, run 
riot and provide uncurbed leadership 
for a return to nothing more than me- 
dieval savagery, for the responsible 
American citizen to remain silent is tan- 
tamount to cowardice; it is a grievous 
injustice to the proposition that in 
America the law is supreme.” 

On or off the bench, Judge Johnson 
has rarely been silent. 
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ARCHITECT'S RENDERING OF NEW DENDUR DISPLAY 
Under a great glass wing. 


MUSEUMS 
A Temple on Fifth Avenue 


All museum directors thrive on a 
mixture of acquisitiveness and show- 
manship. In his first month as director 
of Manhattan's Metropolitan Museum, 
former New York Parks Commissioner 
Thomas P. F. Hoving, 36, has put his 
theatrical talents to good use. To get 
New Yorkers to take a fresh view of the 
Met's treasures, he displayed some 600 
of them, ranging from the silver portrait 
of a 4th century Sassanian king to Ma- 
rie Antoinette’s doghouse, under the ti- 
tle “In the Presence of Kings.” The 
array drew 62,000 visitors to the muse- 
um on a recent Sunday. Last week 
Hoving demonstrated that showmanship 
leads to acquisitions, too, 

Up tor grabs was the richly carved 
and graven Temple of Dendur, Greco- 
Roman Egyptian ruin that has slum- 
bered for 2,000 years in the crystalline 
Egyptian sunlight, 130 miles up the Nile 
from Luxor, It was originally dedicated 
to two Egyptian brothers, Petesi and Pi- 
hor, who had been drowned in the Nile. 
When the rising waters of the 300-mile- 
long lake formed by the Aswan High 
Dam similarly threatened to engulf their 
sanctuary, the Egyptian government had 
it dismantled into 650 pieces in 1962. 
The temple was offered to the U.S. in 
gratitude for a $16 million U.S. contri- 
bution toward saving older and larger 
temples, including Abu Simbel. 

Sandpile. As Egyptian temples go, 
Dendur is a midget. It weighs a mere 
800 tons, consists of only three rooms 
and a monumental entry gate, measures 
82 ft. from front to back. Nonetheless, 
more than 20 U.S. museums, appropri- 
ately including one each trom Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Cairo, LIL, applied for 
it. The two leading contenders were 
Washington’s Smithsonian and New 
York’s Met, and the jockeying in what 
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became known as “the Dendur Derby” 
began right from the start. When the 
White House asked the Smithsonian to 
name a committee to award the temple, 
the Met protested, charging a conflict of 
interest. To resolve the conflict, the 
White House last January named a five- 
man independent commission with three 
Egyptologists on it. 

With the backing of Interior Secre- 
tary Udall, the Smithsonian argued be- 
fore the commission that the temple 
should be erected outdoors on the banks 
of the Potomac, for the benefit of the 
capital’s 9,000,000 annual tourists. The 
Smithsonian maintained that the tem- 
ple’s porous sandstone, which is so solt 
a man can scratch it with his finger, 
could be coated with synthetic resins to 
protect it in the East Coast's soggy cli- 
mate. The Met cited testimony indicat- 
ing that any outdoor setting would re- 
duce the temple to a pile of sand and 
stone stumps in 30 years. 

Night Light. Then Hoving delivered 
his master stroke. He presented render- 
ings done by the Met's architects of a 
gargantuan, glistening 136-ft.-long glass 
case (or, as Hoving calls it, a “vitrine”) 
that would extend westward into Cen- 
tral Park from the Met's north wing to 
house the temple, The showcase would 
be supported by self-supporting, inter- 
locking trusses that would be virtually 
invisible; the whole temple would be lit 
up at night so that its contents could be 
seen from afar by passers-by on Fifth 
Avenue. 

The commissioners unanimously rec- 
ommended the Met to the President, 
who last week gave his approval. Esti- 
mated cost of the wing, half of which 
will be borne by the City of New York: 
$2,500,000, Estimated date of comple- 
tion: 1970, when the Met plans its cen- 
tennial. Commented Hoving, a perform- 
er who likes to throw away a line now 
and then: “It’s a good thing to have.” 
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SCULPTURE 
White Wings in the Sunlight 


Rarely has the Los Angeles County 
Museum been so thoroughly occupied 
as it was last week. Two floors of its 
Special Exhibitions Gallery, plus three 
outdoor plazas, were chock full of 
sculpture. In all, 166 pieces by 80 artists 
have been assembled by Modern Art 
Curator Maurice Tuchman for a mam- 
moth exhibition: “American Sculpture 
of the Sixties.” Whatever space was lett 
over was taken up by Angelenos, On the 
first three days, more than 10,000 adults 
(not counting their children) milled up 
the steps from Wilshire Boulevard, past 
the bouncing Calder Hello Girls and the 
spikelike Rickey Two Red Lines, both 
set in the museum's pool, and on into 
the bright assemblage of glinting, some- 
times kinetic and nearly always gigantic 
sculpture. 

Much of the show's popularity was 
undoubtedly traceable to its carnival as- 
pects. Children, especially, delighted in 
watching Len Lye’s kinetic Flip and 2 
Twisters, stood entranced as three giant 
loops of steel jumped and jiggled for 15 
minutes at a time. Adults, too, joined in 
the good-humored spoofs of Claes Ol- 
denburg’s gigantic, canvas-covered Ice 
Cream Cone and Falling Shoestring Po- 
tatoes, and his plaster Pecan Pie. They 
poked their fingers into the spongelike 
walls of Harold Paris’ Pantomina Ilu- 
ma, a “feelies” room containing $10,000 
worth of molded, twisted and flat rubber 
and polyurethane, tensor lights and 
stainless steel. Grandmothers cheerfully 
took off their shoes to clamber around 
in Lucas Samaras’ glittering, mirror-en- 
crusted Alice-in-Wonderland — rabbit 
warren, Corridor, 1967. Hippies gazed 
dreamily through the barred door of 
Edward Kienholz’s The State Hospital 
into a Lysol-scented interior where lay 
the pathetic form of a lunatic old man, 

Chunky Highlights. In all this Dis- 
neyland atmosphere, the handsomest 
work was undoubtedly the most station- 
ary: the many varieties of outsized, 
technologically sophisticated minimal 
sculpture, much of it stationed outdoors 
(see color pages). David Von Schlegell’s 
42-ft.-long jet delta wings gleamed in 
the sunlight like anchors for interplane- 
tary fleets. Robert Grosvenor’s 24-ft.- 
long yellow Siill No Title lanced down- 
ward from a portico of the muscum 
building like a bolt of sunlight, ending a 
breath-taking cight inches from the 
pavement, John MeCracken’s_ brilliant 
blue column reflected shades upon 
shades of the California ethos; Lyman 
Kipp’s Muscoor piled reds, greens, blues 
and yellows jauntily together like an en- 
terprising architect’s leftover bundle of 
construction beams. 

Minimal sculpture, when seen in- 
doors, commonly overwhelms the view- 
er. Outdoors, it takes on what Curator 
Tuchman, 30, calls “a heroic quality.” 
Besides, it gets the benefits of the Cali- 
fornia sunshine, which Tuchman, who is 
a recent migrant from New York, de- 
scribes rhapsodically as “more diffuse, 
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“American Sculpture of the Sixties,” a selection of some 166 ples, set against the background of the Hollywood hills, are 
works at the Los Angeles County Museum, focuses much the 42-ft.-long aluminum panels of David Von Schlegell and 
of its attention on cool, geometric art. Outstanding exam- (in foreground) the knobby metalwork of Wilfrid Zoghaum. 
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The enclosed form of Tony Berlant’s nail-studded 
“Marriage of New York and Athens” combines 
classical severity, theater marquee’s tinsel glitter 








True-blue upright by John McCracken and multicolor by Lyman 
Kipp echo musewmn's verticals, At right, cactuslike Calder is sil 


houetted against Robert Grosvenor’s plu e yellow diagonal 


Open jungle gym by Manhi n'y Sol Lewitt gains by outdoor 


exposure as California sun creates a changing pattern 


of sparkling fits and hlue-grey shadow cut in squares, 





more intense, with a pervasive glare, a 
kind of luminescence.” Sol Lewitt's 
white jungle gym, for instance, gains a 
thousand chunky highlights from the 
sun. The California show also clearly 
demonstrates that the new cool geome- 
try, which is often combined with bright 
color or gleaming industrial surfaces, is 
a truly nationwide movement. And the 
West Coast is at least as skillful as the 
East Coast. The razzmatazz Marriage of 
New York and Athens, created by Los 
Angeles Artist Tony Berlant, 26, out- 
shines many competing works by New 
York sculptors in the principal down- 
stairs gallery hall. 

Built from Blueprints. Curator Tuch- 
man, who took two years to assemble 
his show and visited 300 studios across 
the country, believes that the key trend 
emerging from the diversity of his ex- 
hibit is the artist’s increasing rapport 
with and involvement in advanced tech- 
nology. Larry Bell’s clear, untitled glass 
boxes, for example, gleam like mother- 
of-pearl, thanks to optical coating meth- 
ods developed by industry technicians. 
Many other works were assembled by 
technicians from artists’ instructions or, 
like the Samaras Corridor, built by mu- 
seum craftsmen working from the art- 
ists’ blueprints. 

To Tuchman, this does not invalidate 
the structures as works of art. Says he: 
“Every culture must make its art out of 
what it’s really about, and ours is about 
advanced technology.” All the same, he 
continues, the marriage between art and 
technology is by no means complete. 
Since artists are mostly self-taught tech- 
nicians, Tuchman has been discussing 
with several North American groups 
and corporations the establishment of 
artistic-industrial workshops. In time, 
Tuchman believes. the work on display 
at Los Angeles will appear “crude, halt- 
ing and incomplete,” compared with to- 
morrow’'s wonders. 


How to Portray a Martyr? 


Father Joseph Damien de Veuster has 
been a storm center of controversy in 
Hawaii for the better part of a century. 
A Belgian-born Roman Catholic priest 
seeking converts, he was greeted with 
hostility by Hawaii's ruling Protestant- 
missionary families from the moment he 
arrived in Honolulu in 1864. He eventu- 
ally volunteered to serve the leper colo- 
ny on Molokai, became a beloved, if 
eccentric figure there: he wore a flow- 
ered native dress under his cape, tied up 
the brim of his battered clerical hat with 
string. At the age of 49, he died of lep- 
rosy, or Hansen's disease. 

So widespread became his fame after 
his death that a move was started to 
have him canonized in Rome. And 
when Hawaii was asked to contribute 
statues of two of its heroes to the Capi- 
tol’s Statuary Hall in Washington, he 
and the 19th century Hawaiian King 
Kamehameha were the nearly unani- 
mous choices. A statue of Kamehameha 
presented no problem: one is already 
standing before the state judicial build- 
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MARISOL'S “FATHER DAMIEN” 
Judged by maturity. 


ing: all the legislature needed to do was 
order up a replica 

For a statue of Father Damien, a sev- 
en-man commission solicited models 
from seven different sculptors. The one 
they approved, by a S-to-2 vote, was a 
wood-and-wax model by Marisol Esco- 
bar. the whimsical Venezuelan pop-doll 
maker. Her model, based on photos of 
Father Damien taken toward the end of 
his life, shows his features graphically 
distorted by the disease that killed him. 
“I liked him when he was older.” she 
explained. “He had really accomplished 
something then.” 

But to the minority, Marisol’s version 
was “shocking.” They favored an ideal- 
ized version of Father Damien as a 
young man with a tiny child clutching 
at his Knee. submitted by Sculptor Na- 
than Cabot Hale. The Hawaiian House 
of Representatives voted to back Hale's 
model, and the whole Hawaiian archi 
pelago began taking sides. 

Snorted the Honolulu Advertiser: 
“The Hale statue could be anybody, 
Bing Crosby, Pat Boone, or even House 
Speaker Elmer Cravalho.” Asked one 
Protestant’ minister who favored the 
Marisol: “Would we take statues of the 
mutilated body of Christ out of 
churches and destroy them just because 
they look so horrible?” The Senate re- 
sponded to the uproar by authorizing 
$73,350 to make not one, but two 7-ft. 
casts of Marisol’s Damien. Hawaii, said 
the Senate resolution, will be judged by 
the “maturity of its civilization.” The 
Marisol version “will impress the viewer 
not only with the temperament, charac- 
ter and greatness of the man it repre- 
sents, but also provide an unforgettable 
Visual experience.” Apparently persuad- 
ed, the House last week backtracked 
and, hours before adjournment, voted 
37 to 14 to send Marisol’s Father Dam- 
ten to Washington. 









Our men are 
good at 
temporary 
work 





we send them fast 
when you need them 
Call today for Car Unloaders, 
Warehousemen, Factory Help, 
General Labor. Use our employ- 
ees at economical rates. 


MANP@WE:R 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST TEMPORARY HELP ORGANIZATION 
Over 500 Offices Throughout The World 





SPRAY TOMATO 
BLOSSOMS WITH 


Oy Sossom-set’ 
Ripen | to 3 Weeks Earlier! 


Stops Blossom-Drop! Makes Blossoms Set 
Fruit! You'll get bigger, meatier, better 
tasting tomatoes, more on every plant Many 
tomatoes completely SEEDLESS 
USED 23 YEARS — WORLD-WIDE! 
12 or Ready-to.Use SPRAY CAN ee 
Season's Supply’ $1.89 
LIQUID BLOSSOM-SET (IN BOTTLES) 4 
4 oz. makes | gallon spray $ 79 
Pint makes 4 gallons spray $1.75 » 
8 oz Agric. Conc. (50 gals.) 


STUMP REMOVER 


EARLIER 


















r 1 Aids stump decomposition. Stump burr 
=) readily to ground No danger of fire The 
— easy, chemical way to remove unsiphtly tree 


stumps without chopping, pulling. digging 
or blasting 
Ay 8 oz. can 1 Ib can 3 Ib. box 
$1.50 $2.50 $5.00 


At your dealer | Please add postage and handling 
or order direct 25¢, one item; 5S0¢ tor 2 of more 


SCIENCE PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


2640 N. Greenview Ave. Dept. 1.57, Chicago, Ill. 60614 


COLLEGE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY SELLING 
TIME, LIFE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ON CAMPUS. 


Write for details College Bureau 
TIME & B kefeller Cente 
10020 
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All over the world King George IV sells at the 
same price as the other ‘top 12’ Scotches (London$7.28) 


But here, it is the only ‘top 12’ you can buy 


for about *5.00 


The Scots produce it, we bottle it...and 
pass the savings on to you. Why are we 
so generous? We want to become the 
largest selling Scotch around, 


100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, 80 PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTOR U. S.A. MUNSON G. SHAW, NEW YORK, NN. Y. 


Introducing the new 
Vivitar 

Super 8 Movie Camera 
84 
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THE THEATER 





Amateur Nights 


The National Repertory Theater has 
been touring the U.S. for five years. 
Rarely has theatrical mediocrity been 
spread so widely for so long. The com- 
pany has also pocketed some $105,000 
in National Arts Council grants, not a 
dime of which can be traced in the ama- 
teur-night stagecraft of its cast and di- 
rectors. Last week the N.R.T. appeared 
on Broadway with dramatic choices that 
were varied in content yet reflected the 
standard repertory mentality: combine 
one old classic (Moliére’s The Imagi- 
nary Invalid) with one serious American 
play (O'Neill's A Touch of the Poet) 
and sandwich in a filler of froth (Noel 
Coward's Tonight at 8:30). 

The N.R.T. stooped to conquer Mo- 
li¢re by condescension. Rarely trusting 


VAN WILLIAMS 





ELLIOTT & HEPPLE IN “POET” 
Buried in a rubble of rant. 


the playwright’s lines to speak for them- 
selves, the company gimmicked up the 
play with whoops and simpers, vaude- 
ville pratfalls and putty noses. /nvalid 
takes off after doctors and their gullible 
patients with a Shavian vengeance. But 
Molicre’s prey is not his purpose. Like 
all masters of high comedy, he essential- 
ly diagnoses man’s incurable diseases— 
vanity, pretension and folly. The bell- 
capped revelers of the N.R.T. are blind 
to this underlying gravity. 

Poet, a late and lesser play of 
O'Neill's, is a sort of /ceman Crumbleth 
set in 1828. The Irish emigrant hero is 
an impoverished Massachusetts tavern 
keeper adrift on booze and Byronism, 
who rages at wife, daughter (Jeanne 
Hepple) and creation. Actor Denholm 
Elliott buries the poet in a rubble of 
rant, and the cast mouths more different 
brogues than there are counties in Ire- 
land. As for Noel Coward's brittle trio 
of one-acters, time has partly damaged 
them, and this butter-fingered troupe 
completes the job. 
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If your’re going to Mexico 
which Mexico should you see? 
Why not see all three. 


The almost undiscovered 
new tourist area of 
Guadalajara 


the gateway to Puerto Vallarta, 
the Acapulco of the future...and the 
breathtakingly beautiful Lake Cha- 
pala, high in the nearby mountains 
You can make arrangements to see 
all these places at the Guadalajara 
Hilton. But don’t go before seeing the 
charming local artwork. You won't 


have to go far, because Manager Peter 


Brunner’s lovely hotel is completely 
decorated with it. 
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The cosmopolitan life 
of Mexico City 


which literally surrounds the Con- 
tinental Hilton. It’s right on the fash- 
ionable la Reforma, amid 
the clegant shops and the city’s beau- 
tiful residences. The new Archeologi- 
cal Museum isn’t far away cither 
Neither is the Palace of Fine Arts 
where you'll see the famous Folkloric 
Ballet. And for a magnificent view of 
the city at night, take a ride in Mana- 
ger Arthur Elmiger’s elevator to the 
roof-top Belvedere Supper Club, 
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The resort life of Acapulco 


best lived at the Acapulco Hilton, 
right on the beach. Perhaps the love- 
liest thing about this hotel is the view 
from your private balcony of the 
tropical gardens or the glittering bay 
The glitter at night is provided by 
the guests. Every evening you'll find 
jet-set stars shining in Manager 
Philippe Gerondeau’s exciting restau- 
rants and music-filled night haunts 


a! ‘a For reservations: call 


agent, any Hilton hotel or Hilton Res- 
ervation Service 


your travel 


Boeing Field, Seattle. April 9. A 
gleaming new jetliner speeds down the 
runway and lifts quickly into the air. 

The first flight of the Boeing 737— 
the world’s newest, most advanced 
short-range jetliner—begins. 

Like the first flights of earlier Boeing 
jets, the 737’s was strictly routine, 
strictly as planned. 

Like earlier Boeings, the 737 per- 
formed beyond even the highest ex- 
pectations. During the 24-hour first 
flight, the pilot radioed: “I hate to quit 





... this airplane is a delight to fly.” 
Other flight crew reports: “Beautiful 
handling. Very nimble. Very respon- 
sive.” Airline pilots are going to love 
the new Boeing 737. 

So are passengers. Because the 737 
Twinjet, the smallest member of the 
Boeing family, has a cabin as wide and 
roomy as the big 707s. It'll be the first 
short-haul jet to carry passengers be- 
tween smaller cities in the wide-cabin 
comfort enjoyed by passengers flying 
between the capitals of the world. 





The brilliant new Boeing 737 Twin- 


jet is now undergoing intensive flight 


testing. Deliveries begin later this year. 
These airlines have already ordered 
737s: Avianca, Braathens, Britannia, 
Canadian Pacific, Irish, Lake Central, 
Lufthansa, Mexicana, Nordair, North- 
ern Consolidated, Pacific, PSA, Pacific 
Western, Piedmont, South African, 
United, Western, Wien Air Alaska. 
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U.S. BUSINESS 





THE ECONOMY 
Picking Up Speed 


Having slowed down to round a 
curve that could have led to recession, 
the U.S. economy now is on_ the 
straightaway and picking up speed. Last 
week the stock market, which reacts to- 
day to what investors expect of tomor- 
row, climbed to an eleven-month peak. 
After flirting with the psychological 
900-point barrier for nearly two weeks, 
the Dow-Jones industrial average leaped 
across it by bounding 5.18 points in one 
day to 901.95. By week’s end, the index 
forged ahead to 905.96, for a week's 
gain of 8.91. That was its highest clos- 
ing since May 4, 1966, and a comeback 
of 22% from last October's low. 

Third Best Year. Wall Street’s bullish 
mood was encouraged by figures from 
Detroit and Washington. Auto sales, af- 
ter a 21% decline during the first three 
months of 1967, jumped sharply in 
April to a level only 3.4% below their 
year-earlier pace. “The spring upturn 
we've been waiting for is with us,” says 
Chrysler Chairman Lynn Townsend, 
who now predicts that a minimum of 8,- 
200,000 new-car sales will turn 1967 
into the third best year in the industry's 
history, He adds: “People seem to have 
decided there isn’t going to be a reces- 
sion after all.” 

New orders placed with factories rose 
modestly in March, the Commerce De- 
partment reported last week. And man- 
ufacturers’ inventories showed _ their 
smallest gain ($311 million) in almost 
two years, as rising retail sales eased 
economists’ worry over the “inventory 
overhang.” Says President Robert Wil- 
liams of Youngstown Sheet & Tube: 
“Customer stocks of steel have come 
down pretty well. We have seen the bot- 
tom of our operating curve.” Says Al- 
coa President John Harper: “We feel 
the economy will gather strength. We 
expect the aluminum industry to grow 
faster than the economy.” 

Too Much Optimism? There are of 
course businessmen and economists who 
take a dimmer view. “I don’t see the 
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consumer as any more confident,” in- 
sists Retailer Ralph Lazarus, president 
of Federated Stores. “His real income is 
not rising. He's worried about layoffs, 
prices, taxes, high interest rates and the 
course of the war.” Federal Reserve 
Board Governor Dewey Daane says 
bluntly: “The current) optimism has 
gone too far.” 

Last week former Commerce Secre- 
tary John Connor, now president of Al- 
lied Chemical Corp., advised President 
Johnson to drop his proposal for a 6% 
income-tax surcharge later this year—a 
move strongly backed by many other 
businessmen, who argue that the in- 
crease would stifle business recovery, 
With or without higher taxes, Socony 
Mobil Oil Chairman Albert Nickerson 
predicts nothing more than “very mod- 
erate” economic gains this year, partly 
because “private industry is sluggish, 
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but all levels of Government spending 
are up.” 

Among economists and businessmen 
alike, today’s foremost worry is how to 
keep wage escalation from becoming 
inflationary as the economy regains its 
momentum. “The major question is not 
whether we avoid a downturn, but what 
kind of advance we are likely to have,” 
says Raymond Saulnier, who was chair- 
man of President Eisenhower's Council 
of Economic Advisers and is now a Co- 
lumbia University economics professor. 
Because the upturn will begin with low 
(currently 3.6%) unemployment, “it is 
virtually bound to be inflationary,” in- 
sists Arthur Burns, another Eisenhower 
CEA chairman, now chairman of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 
Economist Walter Heller, CEA chief un- 
der both Kennedy and Johnson, gives 
the economy “a_ fifty-fifty chance of 
overheating” by winter 

Back to Guideposts. To forestall that 
peril, incumbent CEA Chairman Gard- 
ner Ackley last week called for a “reviv- 
al and strengthening” of the Adminis- 
tration’s moribund wage-price guide- 
posts. “The breathing space in price 
pressures will not last,” he warned. “An 
upward trend in costs has been masked 
by declining prices for food and raw 
materials. And last year’s price increases 
have still not worked their way tully 
through our cost-and-price structure.” 

Having abandoned last year’s 3.2% 
guidepost in January. Ackley did not 
suggest what limit on wage or price in- 
creases would be fitting now. But he 
conceded that “most wage settlements” 
in 1967 will exceed gains in productivi- 
ty. Without more voluntary restraint, he 
argued, the U.S. will stabilize prices 
only by the “disaster” of continuous 
peacetime price and wage controls or 
“higher unemployment—some say 
$%—than the American people will or 
should tolerate.” 

Thus, for all the economy's signs of 
zing, lifting the nation’s genuine pros- 
perity to a higher level will require some 
delicate footwork—both in and out of 
Washington. 
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The prime question is no longer how to avoid recession but how to rate the advance. 
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ATWOOD AT INQUIRY 


APOLLO COMMAND MODULE IN CALIFORNIA PLANT 
No such thing as perfection on the frontier. 


CORPORATIONS 


Beleaguered Giant 

Having endured a nationwide public 
scolding since last January's Apollo dis- 
aster, North American Aviation Inc. 
last week did some private scolding 
within its own corporate offices, Chief 
victim was Harrison A. (“Stormy”) 
Storms Jr.. 51, who was replaced as 
head of the company’s Apollo-building 
space division by Vice President Wil- 
liam B. Bergen, 52, former president of 
the Martin Co. and a North American 
newcomer. After the front-office shake- 
up, North American President J. Leland 
Atwood, testifying before the Senate 
space committee, expressed confidence 
that “we can effectively accomplish the 
lunar mission in this decade.” 

That kind of assurance was what 
North American needed after last 
month's review-board report on the 
troubled Apollo program found “many 
deficiencies in design and engineering, 
manufacture and quality control.” For 
Apollo's prime contractor, an aerospace 
giant relying on Government contracts 
for some 95% of its $2 billion-a-year 
sales, nothing could have been more 
damaging than such an indictment. 

Shared Blame. Tapped in 1961 to 
build the spacecraft’s command and 
service modules, North American was 
in trouble with the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration almost from 
the start. Unhappy about costs and 
sloppy workmanship, the space agency 
eventually forced the Los Angeles—based 
company to lop off 3,000 workers, sent 
in extra quality-control — inspectors, 
changed contracting procedures to com- 
bat what it considered North Ameri- 
can's “time clock” approach to the job. 

Though talk persists that part of 
North American's Apollo work may go 
to other companies, there is little chance 
that its $2.8 billion contract will be can- 
celed. For one thing, the point of no re- 
turn has long since been reached. More 
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important, the company has demonstrat- 
ed over the years—in such successes as 
its F-86 fighter—that it has the know- 
how to get the job done. 

Indeed, much of the blame for Apol- 
lo’s shortcomings must be shared by 
NASA itself. Says an executive of Nor- 
throp Corp., which builds Apollo's 
earth-landing and intercommunications 
systems: “NASA inspects, reinspects and 
inspects again. NASA lives with us. You 
can’t separate NASA from the contrac- 
tor.” Declining to ascribe blame at all, 
another aerospace official points out 
that in projects “on the forefront of 
technology, there just isn’t any perfec- 
tion.” As if to prove that point, a Gener- 
al Electric Co, study made public last 
week itemized more than 1,300 flaws in 
an Apollo spacecraft being readied for 
an unmanned test flight later this year; 
most of the bugs were the kind that 
crop up routinely in early stage develop- 
ment of any complex technical project. 

More Shuffles. In his Capitol Hill 
appearance, Lee Atwood said that many 
of his company’s troubles resulted from 


the “rapid buildup in manpower” re- 
quired for the mammoth Apollo under- 
taking. By general agreement, the on- 
the-ground fire that killed three U.S. 
astronauts was caused by defective wir- 
ing; the astronauts were trapped inside 
because their escape hatch required at 
least 90 seconds to open. In the works, 
said Atwood, are improved wiring tech- 
niques and a space hatch that opens in 
less than five seconds. 

Beyond that, North American plans 
more management shuffles in hopes of 
overcoming its problems. For the mo- 
ment, Wall Street seems to be hedging 
its bets on the chances of success. After 
dropping from a 1967 high of 53% be- 
fore the Apollo disaster to a low of 423 
on May 1, North American's stock 
closed last week at 454. 


AVIATION 
Lockheed’s Flying Gyroscope 


Helicopters have won high marks in 
Viet Nam doing the chores they were 
designed for: carting supplies, ferrying 
troops, evacuating wounded. But, 
decked out with bolt-on guns and rocket 
launchers, the shaking, rattling and roll- 
ing choppers are less than perfect for 
close-in fire support. Looking for a solu- 
tion, the Army last year awarded an 
$86 million AAFSS (Advance Aerial Fire 
Support System) development contract 
to a company that, until recently, had 
never been in the helicopter business at 
all: Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

Last week at its Van Nuys, Calif., 
plant, Lockheed rolled out a bug-eyed 
brute of a prototype that is not only 
faster and more sophisticated than any 
helicopter now flying in Viet Nam but 
is also a Jong technological hop ahead 
of anything in the industry. Designated 
the AH-S6A Cheyenne, Lockheed's 
AAFSS is a “compound” aircraft. Like a 
conventional helicopter, the — single- 
turbine Cheyenne has a main rotor 
and tail-mounted stabilizing rotor for 
hovering and vertical takeoffs and 
landings. In the air, a simple twist of 
the control-stick grip sets the pitch of 
the rear-mounted pusher propeller for 
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COMPOUND AH-56A HELICOPTER AT VAN NUYS PLANT 
A bug-eyed brute with looks to kill. 
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All the travelers checks you want 
—up to $5,000 worth— for a fee of just $2. 
At banks everywhere 


Read how you can save up to 
$48 by buying First National 
City Travelers Checks now for 
your summer vacation or busi- 
ness trips. 


Because we want you to discover 
the advantages of First National City 
Travelers Checks, we're offering you 
the opportunity — during the month 
of May—to buy up to $5000 worth 
for a fee of only two dollars. 


The normal fee fortravelerschecks 
isa penny per dollar. That is, $1 for 
every $100, $2 for $200, $20 for $2000, 
and so forth. If you bought $5000 
worth, it would cost you $50. 

Now, during this offer, that same 
$5000 worth will cost you only $2, 
plus the face value of the checks. So 
you save $48 (forlessthan $200 worth, 
of course, the fee is less than $2). 

Why are we making this offer? Be- 
cause once you discover the very real 
advantages of using our travelers 
checks, you’ll be back for more. 

What are these advantages? 


Welcomed everywhere 


First National City Bank has been 
in the travelers check business for 63 
years. Our checks are known and ac- 
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during May only. 


cepted in more than a million places 
throughout the world — airlines, car 
rental agencies, steamship lines, ho- 
tels, motels, restaurants, stores, etc. 


Fast refund in case of loss 


The greatest advantage of First Na- 
tional City Travelers Checks is that 
you get your money back promprly 
if they're lost or stolen. We've built a 
security network of 25,000 banking 
offices around the world where you 
can get lost checks refunded fast. On 
the spot. 

How do you find thenearest refund 
offices? In the Continental U.S., call 
Western Union Operator 25. 

Abroad, we've supplied every prin- 
cipal hotel with a list of the nearest 
offices. 

No wonder we're called The Max- 
imum Security travelers check. 


Buy now, travel later 


Even if you're not planning a trip 
before May 31, you can buy your 
travelers checks now—at a saving — 
and use them later. Many people, in 
fact, keep some travelers checks on 
hand as insurance against the day 
when they may need cash in an 
emergency. 


Offer good only in U.S. and 
Puerto Rico, May 1-31, 1967 


Never before has such complete 
protection tor your cash been so in- 
expensive. So act fast. Get your sup- 
ply of First National City Travelers 
Checks now. You can buy them at 
most banks and savings institutions. 





Note to all banks and 
savings institutions 

During the month of May, we're 
making this unusual introductory 
offer to your customers at no cost to 
you. Your customer gets the saving, 
but you earn the commission you 
would normally have received. If you 
don’t have our checks, getin touch 
with First National City Travelers 
Checks, 399 Park Avenue, NewYork, 
N.Y. 10022. Phone 212-559-0651. 
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240-m.p.h. cross-country dashes on the 
craft's stubby wings. 
Target-Range Marksmanship. 


De- 
signed to protect conventional 140- 
m.p-h, Hueys and other troop-carrying 
choppers against ground fire, the Chey- 
enne will pack rockets, anti-tank mis- 
siles, a grenade launcher and_belly- 
mounted automatic cannon. Even its 
looks can kill: if the gunner, using a 
computer and enemy-seeking infra-red 
sight, has his hands full with one target, 
the pilot, who wears a special sight- 
equipped helmet, can automatically take 
aim at another merely by glancing at it. 

Lockheed’s  rigid-rotor design, in 
effect, makes the whole shebang a stable 
flying gyroscope. The concept—rigid 
blades attached directly to the rotor 
shaft—was tried and dropped in the 
‘20s: experimenters found that when 
they tilted the rotor to change direc- 
tion, the whirling blades would tumble 
their machines like a gyroscope gone 
berserk. Ever since, helicopter makers 
have sacrificed simplicity and speed by 
using flexible rotor blades mounted 
on heavy, complex hinges. Lockheed 
picked up the all-but-forgotten rigid- 
rotor idea in 1957—and found a way to 
handle it: the pilot’s stick tilts only a 
small control rotor mounted above the 
main one. That, in turn, gyroscopically 
swings the aircraft to any desired atti- 
tude almost instantly. 

Impressed by Lockheed's  break- 
through, the Army may order 500 or 
more of the $1,000,000 Cheyennes if 
protoiype testing is successful, have 
them in the field by 1970. Meanwhile, 
Lockheed is working up other com- 
pound-plane ideas. Among them: a 400- 
m.p.h. military transport with folding 
rotors and an intercity “air commuter” 
to whisk 70 passengers from one down- 
town district to another at 300 m.p.h, 


AIRLINES 
Hey There, Sweaty Palms! 


Giving advertising a macabre twist, 
Pacific Air Lines is seeking to lure pas- 
sengers by selling spoof instead of frills. 
“HEY THERE! YOU WITH THE SWEAT 
IN YOUR PALMS,” read the headline 
that kicked off its nationwide campaign. 
“Most people are scared witless of fly- 
ing,” it went on. Moreover, the ad re- 
vealed, every time a P.A.L. plane takes 
off a pilot wonders “if this is it.” Ex- 
plaining the odd campaign, New York 
Lawyer Matthew E. McCarthy, the 
trunk line's chief executive und biggest 
shareholder, said: “It’s basically honest. 
We spoof the passengers’ concern, but 
at least we admit they have it.” 

Creator of the campaign is Holly- 
wood Humorist Stan Freberg, best 
known for his takeoffs on Dragnet and 
his Madison Avenue musings on behalf 
of Chun King chow mein and the Unit- 
ed Presbyterian Church (“The blessings 
you lose may be your own”). Besides 
newspaper layouts, Freberg’s program 
includes patter from stewardesses (on 
landing: “We made it! How about 
that?”), It also features hot-pink lunch 
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pails which are distributed to passengers 
and contain such items as a handker- 
chief-size child's security blanket, which 
the stewardess demonstrates by rubbing 
it against her cheek. Freberg plans to 
paint one of Pacific’s Boeing 727s to 
look like a locomotive, complete with 
wheels on the fuselage and a cowcatcher 
on the nose. Inside, passengers will hear 
choo-choos over the loudspeakers. 
Behind the buffoonery, well inten- 
tioned but risky as it may be, is the 
simple fact that P.A.L., which flies in 
Oregon, Nevada and California, yearns 
for a bigger chunk of the West Coast 
business, which is contested by seven 
other airlines, including United and 
Western. Last year was not happy for 
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P.A.L. STEWARDESS & BLANKET 
It won't hurt, or will it? 


Pacific—net income dropped from 
$700,337 in 1965 to $150,716. 

By the end of the week it was still too 
early to judge the campaign's effective- 
ness. But it seemed less than coinciden- 
tal that P.A.L.’s vice president of mar- 
keting and its director of advertising 
suddenly resigned. 


AUTOS 
Uphill & Getting Steeper 


Hoping to steer ailing American Mo- 
tors Corp. back to health, Board Chair- 
man Roy D. Chapin Jr. recently pre- 
scribed price cuts for his slow-moving 
Rambler American economy line. The 
first sales figures showed an encouraging 
upturn—and Chapin, dining in a Chica- 
go restaurant, cheerily ordered strolling 
musicians to play Just in Time. The 
American's $1,839 base price—well un- 
der that of any other U.S. compact and 
only $200 more than the Volkswagen— 
has indeed helped tune up sales, which 
in April rose 8% over the same month 
last year, to 7,371 cars. Nevertheless, as 
of last week, most of the sounds coming 
out of A.M.C.’s brick headquarters on 





Detroit's Plymouth Road suggested a 
prelude to Good Night, Ladies. 

Strong Surgery. Altogether, sales of 
A.M.C.’s sporty Marlins, full-sized Am- 
bassadors and Rebels and small Ameri- 
cans have slipped 20% during the past 
four months from the same period last 
year, to 73,790 cars. The first quarter of 
1966 was an $8,300,000 loser: this 
year, the same quarter produced a rec- 
ord $21 million loss, knocking the com- 
pany $30 million into the red for the 
first half of its fiscal 1967. Faced with a 
sooner-than-expected financial crisis, 
Chapin last week began cutting away 
again—this time at A.M.C.’s assets. 

To raise a quick $30 million in cash, 
A.M.C. sold its healthy Redisco, Inc. 
subsidiary to Chrysler Corp. A credit 
operation, which does a $250 million 
annual business financing sales of furni- 
ture, TV sets and other items, Redisco 
had earned a robust $2,500,000 a year. 
A.M.C.’s_ appliance-making Kelvinator 
division is also profitable—and for sale. 
Drastic as such surgery is, Chapin and 
Co. see little alternative to sacrific- 
ing A.M.C.’s two strong, non-automak- 
ing arms. 

Of the Redisco proceeds, $25 million 
will go directly to a group of 24 banks, 
Headed by Chase Manhattan, the group 
last year loaned A.M.C. $75 million, 
then turned up another $20 million af- 
ter Chapin became chairman in Janu- 
ary. Last week, faced with a May 31 
due date on the loan, Chapin persuaded 
the bankers to extend the credit line un- 
til year’s end. As security, the banks 
hold a first mortgage on all of A.M.C.'s 
property. 

Second Collision. The loan extension 
will give A.M.C.’s new Javelin specialty 
car room to go into production this fall, 
Still, some auto-industry financial men 
fear that Chapin and his colleagues are 
only painting themselves into a corner. 
Should Kelvinator go the way of Redis- 
co, A.M.C. may well lose a chance at a 
Studebaker-style recovery. After losing 
$25 million on its auto operations, Stu- 
debaker shut down its South Bend, 
Ind., plants in 1963, has since come 
back as a profitable maker of appli- 
ances, electric generators and other 
products. Wall Street has been full of 
speculation about possible A.M.C. mer- 
ger partners—among them Litton, Kai- 
ser, International Harvester and Sears, 
Roebuck. 

If only because of a sense of competi- 
tive camaraderie, Detroit's Big Three 
are loath to see A.M.C. go under, G.M. 
has passed along its collapsible steering 
column to help A.M.C. minimize its 
costs in meeting the new safety regula- 
tions. A.M.C. cars are welcome at Ford's 
expensive accident-test facilities. Some 
Big Three showrooms also sell A.M.C. 
cars under “dual dealership” arrange- 
ments, and dealers have unwritten orders 
to help the little fellow along. Yet, bar- 
ring a sales miracle, industry experts 
estimate that, even though A.M.C. can 
survive the second collision with its loan 
due dates in December, the road ahead 
is uphill and getting steeper. 
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Georgia-Pacific 
blends wood 


and gypsum 
for a profitable 
marketing 


mix. 





Georgia-Pacific, a leader in forest 
products, became the nation’s 
third largest gypsum producer in 
1965. It figured. Gypsum building 
products are used by the same 
people who use plywood, lumber 
and other wood construction 
materials. Now Georgia-Pacific 
gypsum division building products 
reach customers through our 
company-owned wholesale 
distribution centers in 95 key 
markets across the country. 
Customers count on ready 
availability for practically all basic 
construction needs from a single 
source.. 


.a big plus in construction 


supply. The result: increased 
customer satisfaction that has 


helped boost sales and profits! 


Production Efficiency Stabilized 
The availability of Georgia-Pacific’s 
extensive distribution center 
network has another big advantage 
to the gypsum division. It provides 
extensive warehouse space for 
gypsum products to help stabilize 
production of the division’s 13 
plants at their most efficient levels. 


Georgia-Pacific Will Meet Demand 


U.S. consumption of gypsum 
products is expected to increase 
greatly in the next few years. And 















Georgia-Pacific is ready to meet 
the demand. We own enough crude 
gypsum for more than 100 years of 
production at expected levels. 
Georgia-Pacific operations process 
gypsum from our own mines and 
quarries in the United States and 
Canada. Distributing our own 
gypsum products for a profitable 
marketing mix is another example 
of how Georgia-Pacific lives up to 
its reputation as the Growth 
Company. 





PROJECTED GYPSUM DEMAND 


ONSUMPTION IN BILLIONS OF SO. F 

















Georgia-Pacific owns or controls approximately 35 billion board feet of timber. Our forests ore managed on a sustained yield bosis. We ore growing more 
timber each year than we horvest for our operations. G-P mineral reserves include 100 yeors'’ supply of gypsum. 
For further information write: Georgia-Pacific Corporation, 375 Park Avenue, New York, NY. 10022 or 421 S.W. Sixth Avenue, Portland, Ore. 97204 


4>GEORGIA-PACIFIC 
THE GROWTH COMPANY 
Plywood / Poper / Pulp / Chemicals / Wood Products / Gypsum / Noturol Gas / Metallurgical Coal 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





TAIWAN 
The Model 


Into Washington this week flies C. K. 
Yen, 61, vice president, premier and, 
most important, chief economic plan- 
ner of the Nationalist Chinese govern- 
ment on Taiwan. Within the fortnight 
following he will pay calls on President 
Johnson, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
businessmen and Chinese communities 
from Cape Kennedy to San Francisco. 
Remarkably, he seeks no financial hand- 
outs of any sort. But, he admits in a 
modest way, he would indeed be pleased 
by recognition of the dramatic fact that 





ACTRESS WANG 


Taiwan has become a model for Asian 
economic development. 

Yen has all sorts of statistics to which 
he can point. Items: 
> The gross national product has risen 
at the rate of 8.2% annually since 1952, 
now stands at $3.1 billion 
> Industrial production has been in- 
creasing nearly 14% a year; industry 
on the island is four times broader than 
it was in 1952. 
> Taiwan's trade balance, which once 
ran a $100 million annual deficit in 
spite of U.S. aid (discontinued in 1965), 
is now only $34 million in deficit on 
a much larger base ($569 million in 
exports and $603 million in imports). 
Meanwhile, foreign exchange reserves 
last’ year another 10% to $337 
million. 
> Per-capita income, rising 44% each 
year, has nearly doubled to $200. With 
prices stabilized the ordinary Taiwanese 
has begun to buy rice cookers and ra- 
dios, and total savings last year amount- 
ed to $200 million, or more than twice 
as much as Taiwanese tucked away in 
1962. 

Yen and his men achieved economic 
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stability first by reforming the agricul- 
tural base, which more often than not 
is a millstone around the neck of a de- 
veloping nation. Because of the spine- 
like ridge of mountains that runs up the 
middle of Taiwan, only 3,000 of the 
island’s 13,800 square miles are arable; 
for centuries, that land was held by 
landlords and worked by tenant farm- 
ers. The Nationalist government of 
Chiang Kai-shek, under a land-reform 
program, distributed small plots to the 
tenants—and encouraged landlords to 
invest their settlement money in indus- 
try. Now, with farmers keeping 80% 
of their crop v. 43% in the old days, 


ar 





PREMIER YEN 


Seeking only recognition of the dramatic facts. 


rice production has increased from 20 
tons an acre to 34 tons. Seeking to 
profit from a semitropical climate that 
allows four harvests a year, the govern- 
ment encouraged the island's 835,000 
farm families to branch out from staple 
rice and sugar into such profitable cash 
crops as pineapples, asparagus, bananas 
and mushrooms, Result: with agricul- 
tural output rising 6% a year, Taiwan 
is not only able to feed itself one of the 
highest-calorie diets in Asia but has 
also developed a profitable farm-export 
market, especially to Japan and South 
Viet Nam. 

Industrial Balance. Even while im- 
proving and increasing agriculture, Tai- 
wan’'s economists laid long-range—and 
highly realistic—plans to balance it with 
industry. Says Economic Affairs Min- 
ister K. T. Li: “It is often that 
every developing country wants to be- 
gin with an atomic reactor and an air- 
line of its own, We resisted that tempta- 
tion.” With loans of $43 million from 
the World Bank, $56 million from the 
Export-Import Bank and a $150 mil- 
lion line of credit from Japan, the Tai- 
wan government set about building in- 


said 


dustry and improving the infrastructure 
of railroads, highways and communica- 
tions on which it depends. At the out- 
set, major industries were put under 
government control, and many of them 
remain there. 

Among government-run enterprises is 
the China Petroleum Co., which has 
petrochemical complexes at either end 
of the island and a natural-gas field at 
Miaoli in the north, China Petroleum 
last year earned $37 million on sales of 
$90 million, is now expanding with a 
joint venture in fertilizers with Mobil 
Oil and Allied Chemical Corp. The gov- 
ernment-controlled Taiwan Power Co. 


HARRY REDL 





WORKERS AT ELECTRONICS PLANT 


has brought electricity to 96% of Tai- 
wan’s population and is fast outstripping 
its 1,500,000-kw. capacity; with 80% 
of its output earmarked for expanding 
industry, Taiwan Power is aiming to- 
ward a 4,000,000-kw. output within the 
next ten years, is rushing completion of 
the Tachia River power network to 
supply a quarter of the total through a 
mix of hydroelectric power and thermal 
power generated by oil shipped halfway 
around the world from Kuwait. 

Yet for all the huge role that govern- 
ment has played in Taiwan’s economic 
upsurge, C. K. Yen is a firm believer in 
private enterprise. Thus in the past five 
years, the government's share of total 
industrial output’ has dropped from 
68% to 31%. 

The Investors. The basic idea is to 
lure both foreign and domestic capital 
investment. To outsiders, Taiwan's big- 
gest advantage is inexpensive labor. 
Minimum-wage laws require only $11 a 
month for unskilled labor, while skilled 
workers get up to $70 or $80. The rates 
are only one-third as high as wage levels 
in Japan and half those in Hong Kong. 
As a result, several Asian companies 
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a : 5 oaks 
about borrowing here, 


saving there and having a checking account somewhere else? 


Careful-you might have to write"Full Service bank’ 
100 times on the blackboard! 


You get more for your money at a Full Service bank 


Full Savings Mutual 
ervice andLoan Savings 
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Making money 
you can keep 


That's not easy. With taxes what 
they are, plus the high cost of liv- 
ing, it is increasingly difficult to 
accumulate funds. 


But not impossible. 


One road that's still open, for ex- 
ample, is capital gains. After all, 
on gains scored after a six-month 
period the effective tax rate is lim- 
ited to 25% —regardless of your 
total income. That's not news, of 
course — just one of those obvious 
things we sometimes lose sight of. 


One way to make capital gains —as 
good as any we know about—is to 
buy stocks with good growth 
potential, real prospects for price 
appreciation. 


That might be the stock in some 
company operating on an exciting 
new industrial frontier or stock in 
some older company with aggres- 
sive new management, pushing 
hard on product development and 
sales. 


Obviously, the risks involved in 
this type of investing can vary 
widely, and the bigger the gain you 
hope to realize, the bigger the risk 
you have to be able to assume. 


If you can afford the risk though, 
we will be happy to help you find 
good growth stocks, or sensible 
speculations in line with your ob- 
jectives, and your resources. 


Just stop in at any Merrill Lynch 
office and ask to speak with an 
Account Executive. 





MEMBERS NY. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK ANO COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
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70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 
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have moved operations from those areas 
to Taiwan. U.S. firms have invested 
$110 million in Taiwan enterprises. Un- 


| ion Carbide is building an $8,300,000 











plastics plant in the Kaohsiung petro- 
chemical complex. RCA last week an- 
nounced that it will build a $2,500,000 
factory to make computer parts. 

U.S. businessmen are satisfied with 
their ventures, especially since Taiwan 
gives them a five-year holiday from in- 
come-tax payments and allows repatria- 
tion of earnings and capital. “We expect 
wages to go up.” says William B. Scott, 
manager of a $24 million Philco radio 
plant at Tamsui, “but productivity will 
go up faster.” 

As for local entrepreneurs, Taiwan’s 
capital market is still pretty small. But 
there are several success stories. Y. C. 
Wang, 51, a Taiwan-born § smallitime 
lumber dealer only a decade ago, now 
owns the Formosa Plastics Corp., which 
this year will do a $40 million business 
in such products as plastic sheeting and 
baby pants. T. S. Lin’s Tatung Engi- 
neering Co. has a broad range of con- 
sumer goods; the Tatung brand is 
stamped on pressurized rice cookers, 
washing machines, fans, radios and, 
lately, television sets. Tjingling Yen and 
his wife Vivian, who holds a master’s 
degree from Columbia University, oper- 
ate two of the fastest-growing compa- 
nies on Taiwan. From facing desks in a 
modest Taipei office, Yen's Yue Loong 
Motor Co. this year will sell 6,000 cars 
and trucks assembled from parts made 
in Taiwan or Japan. Mrs. Yen's Tai 
Yuen Textile Co. turns out 20% of Tai- 
wan’s textiles, does a $15 million annual 
business, mostly overseas. 

Almond-Eyed Mia. Taiwan hopes to 
market more and more of its industrial 
products outside the country, especially 
in Southeast Asia. At the same time, 
C. K. Yen and his economists are trying 
new ways to build up capital and to in- 
crease jobs. One is motion pictures; 
movies from the island’s four flourish- 
ing film studios, with Mandarin sound 
tracks and subtitles in other dialects, are 
popular with Chinese communities all 
around the Pacific. Wang Mo-chou, 24, 
an almond-eyed Mia Farrow, has be- 
come big box office. The government is 
also hopefully pushing such tourist at- 
tractions as Sun Moon Lake and Taro- 
ko Gorge, last year earned $20 million 
on tourism, and expects 240,000 visitors 
this year. In addition, it is host to 4,500 
U.S. troops a month brought in from 
South Viet Nam for five-day furloughs; 
each serviceman spends about $250 
during his stay. To increase jobs, the 
government has established the Kaoh- 
siung Export Processing Zone (KEPZ) 
on 170 acres of waterfront land, where 
more than 60 firms manufacturing 
products for re-export will eventually 
provide work for 30,000 people. 

Creating more jobs is one of the big- 
gest headaches for Planner Yen. About 
45% of Taiwan’s citizens are age 15 or 
younger, and 165,000 will enter the la- 
bor market every year for a decade. 
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Taiwan must also improve education to 
overcome shortages of managers and 
skilled foremen, and solve its brain 
drain: each year 2,300 students go to 
the U.S. to attend universities. Few re- 
turn to Taiwan. 

Still, the scope of the problems yet to 
be solved only serves to point up how 
well the Chinese on Taiwan have done 
with their economy in the past two dec- 
ades. Not only have they survived, but 
they have become a showplace for the 
rest of Southeast Asia, And as impres- 
sive as the record is on its own, it takes 
on even greater proportions when the 
economy of Taiwan is matched against 
that of a country only 100 miles away— 
Communist China. 


BRITAIN 


Lowering the Suds 

Few British battles have been waged 
more noisily than the fight for the na- 
tion’s soap and detergent market. War- 
ring over the $192 million-a-year busi- 
ness, Lever Brothers & Associates Ltd. 
and Procter & Gamble Ltd. have been 
spending some $45 million annually 
wooing housewives with everything from 
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Want to record 40 letters for less than 2¢ ? 
Come to Kodak. 


If you're used to thinking in terms of office copiers, you 
may find it hard to believe how quickly and at what little 
cost documents can be recorded on microfilm. 


A RECORDAK Microfilmer by Kodak, for example, lets 
you record 40 letter-size documents in about 10 seconds... 
for less than '4 mil per document. It compacts records to 
2% of the space needed for paper originals. Reference is 
push-button easy. Any image out of millions can be re- 
trieved, viewed—and a paper copy made—in seconds. All 


in all, RECORDAK microfilming is the most efficient way 
to simplify information handling, cut costs, and safe- 


For more details, contact: Eastman Kodak Company, 
Business Systems Markets Division, Department NN-5, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14650. Of course, if you are also interested 
in regular office copiers, come to Kodak, too. 


SRECORDAK Nicrofilm Systems by Kodak 


giveaway glassware and plastic daffodils 
to door-to-door sales calls by costumed 
“Fairy Snowmen.” Now, under govern- 
ment pressure, the war—and the suds- 
makers—are taking on a new pitch. 
De-escalation. Arguing that all the 
high-volume advertising and promotion 
is not only unnecessary but also adds 
about 25% to the retail price of the 
products, Britain’s regulatory Board of 
Trade has ordered the two companies 
to de-escalate. Specifically, the compa- 
nies were forced to agree to cut out 
promotion gimmickry and slash prices 
by 20% on one brand in each of the 
three major sectors of the suds market: 
white and blue detergent powders and 
soap powders, The companies can still 
market their other brands as they see 
fit, but the board figures that the new 
two-year experiment will, by reducing 
their sales revenue, result in less adver- 
| tising—and lower prices—all around. 
As the subsidiaries of U.S. and Anglo- 
Dutch parents, which grapple with each 
other in markets all over the globe, 
P. & G. and Lever naturally did not give 
in easily. The pressure to de-escalate be- 
gan last August, when a Monopolies 
Commission study found that, though 
neither P, & G.’s 46% share of the mar- 
ket nor Lever’s 44% constituted a 
monopoly, the expense of their competi- 
tive practices was “against the public 
interest.” The commission recommended 
that they cut their promotion budgets by 
40%, pass a 20% price reduction on to 
—_— — - | the consumer. The Board of Trade, 
taking a righteous stance as the con- 
sumer’s champion, promised to see the 
recommendations through. 








The Dreyfus Fund is a mutual investment fund in which the 
management hopes to make your money grow, and takes what 
it considers sensible risks in that direction. Your securities 
dealer or his mutual fund representative will be happy to give 
you a prospectus. 
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sold by a group of dealers, including the undersigned. The offering Understandably, many British busi- 

is made only & ” the official Prospectus nessmen were outraged at the bureau- 

cratic attack on the modern selling prac- 

tices that have made P. & G. and Lever 

e 662,440 SHARES two of Britain’s most profitable compa- 


nies. Compared with the 11% the aver- 
age manutacturer earns on his invested 
capital, Lever earns 16% and P. & G. 
earns 37°. “High-pressure marketing,” 
said London’s Observer, “is the lubri- 
cant to economic growth.” 

The Board of Trade, in eight months 
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by the companies’ argument that massive 
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ume sales, which, in turn, permit low- 
cost mass production and spending for 
research. The board's president, Doug- 
las Jay, threatened mandatory across- 
the-board price reductions. Lord Cole, 
Chairman of Lever’s parent, Unilever, 
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Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis vowed to fight against that possibility 
’ “by all legal means.” 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Drexel Harriman Ripley Extra Value. When the compromise 
tnccepow ated ~ 

¢ Dillon, Union Securities & C agreement finally came, the companies 
astman Dillon, Union Securities o. Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. lost no time getting their low-priced, 
low-promotion suds to the market. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. H . i 4 ; ; an 
omblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes P. & G. slapped “Extra Value” labels on 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Loeb, Rhoades & Co. its Tide detergent, and Oxydol Soap 
lecorporated powder dutifully cut its prices by 20%. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith — Salomon Brothers & Hutzler Smith, Barney & Co. Lever followed with its Square Deal 
Iscormorated Icorpereted Surf, also selling for 20% less than the 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co, Dean Witter & Co. old stuff. Early reports had British 


4.1967 housewives snapping up the cut-price 
products by the armload. 
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It takes a printing specialist to 





















put your selling tools on paper 


It isn’t what your customer sees that counts. It’s how he sees it—and 
nothing surpasses a dramatic selling presentation in print. 


This is one reason why printing is America’s 7th largest industry 





and why the printing specialist is a key man in modern advertising. One 
such specialist is the stripper. His precise skills put together a bewilder- 
ing variety of type and pictorial elements with a hairline accuracy of 
1/144th of an inch! 

For such precision, the printing specialist relies on papermaking spe- 
cialists for consistently printable papers. A trusted source is Consolidated, 
where 4000 papermaking specialists represent the largest concentration of 
papermaking skills at the only major mill 
specializing in enamel printing papers. 

Write us. We’ll send free sheets to 


your printer so he can see, on his press, 


SPECIALIST 


how our enamel printing papers can help IN ENAMEL PAPERS 
give you greater quality and value in 
your next printing job. 





Sold only through Consolidated Enamel Paper Merchants 











when vacations 
empty your office 


Let Kelly Give You A Handg 





call the 
Kelly Girl people 


clerical, bookkeeping, 
reception . . . you name 
Get experienced, compe- it. We guarantee it, 100%. 
tent temporary help, ready to For temporary help with one 
fill any office need . . . steno, source, one standard—nation 


secretarial, filing, keypunch, wide, call Kelly. 
SERY E 








Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
has merged with 
McDonnell Company 


to form 


McDonnell Douglas Corporation 


We have acted as financial consultants to 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., and partici- 
pated in the merger negotiations on its behalf. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


May 1, 1967 














MILESTONES 


Born. To Cass Elliott, 23, Briinnhilde- 
sized pop rocker with The Mamas and 
the Papas quartet, and her husband, 
Singer Jim Hendricks, 26, from whom 
she is separated: a daughter; in Los 
Angeles, thus making her the group's 
first bona fide Mama. 





Married. Infanta Maria del Pilar, 30, 
eldest child of Don Juan de Borbén 
y Battenberg, exiled Pretender to the 
Spanish throne, and sister of Juan Car- 
los, to whom Franco may one day give 
the royal nod; and Luis Gémez-Acebo, 
32, handsome grandson of a Spanish 
marquis; in a fittingly royal wedding to 
which her father invited “any Spaniard 
who happens to be in Portugal” (some 
3,000 responded): in Lisbon. 


Married. Elvis Presley, 32. a founding 
father of rock ‘n’ roll and one of the 
best-paid performers in show-biz history 
(1966 earnings: about $4,000,000); 
and Priscilla Beaulieu, 21, smashing 
brunette daughter of a U.S. Air Force 
lieutenant colonel, whom Elvis started 
courting in 1959 when he was doing his 
Army hitch in Germany: both for the 
first time: in a modest civil ceremony 
in Las Vegas. 


Died. Klavdia Kosygin, 58, wife of 
Soviet Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin who 
married him in 1924 when Kosygin was 
a young engineer at a consumers’ co- 
operative in Siberia, later proved con- 
siderably different from the usual run 
of dowdy Kremlin wives as a well- 
dressed and charmingly talkative (in 
fluent French) diplomatic asset; of can- 
cer; in Moscow. 


Died. Direck Jayanama, 62, Thai pa- 
triot, Deputy Premier in 1946-47 and 
seven-time Cabinet minister. who dur- 
ing his service as Foreign Minister in 
World War II managed with great sang- 
froid to butter up Thailand’s Japanese 
masters while at the same time holding 
a lop post in the resistance movement 
against Japan, early in 1945 led a secret 
mission to Ceylon to confer with the 
Allied command about organizing a 
Free Thai uprising, and was later 
awarded the U.S. Medal of Freedom; 
of stomach cancer: in Bangkok. 


Died. Louis Dreyfus, 89, aggressive 
German-born head of one of the world’s 
largest music-publishing empires, Chap- 
pell & Co., who in the 1890s followed 
his older brother Max to the U.S., 
where they made a fortune publishing 
the works of Jerome Kern and George 
Gershwin, then shifted to London in 
1929 to take over Britain’s venerable 
Chappell & Co., establishing branches 
throughout the world and tying up the 
publishing rights for just about every 
major Broadway composer from Rom- 
berg to Loewe; of a heart attack; in 
London. 
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Literally. 


Addo-X Data Capture and Control equip- 
ment literally locks if the operator makes 
a mistake in preparing input for your data 
Processing operations. Errors simply can- 
not be punched; mistakes are caught 
before they happen. 

It’s this important: when traced to 
source, more than 99% of errors assumed 
to be computer or system problems prove 
to be unclean input. 

Addo-X's simple secret is controlled, 
logical programming of data capture — 


Regional headquarters: 6549 W. North Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 60302, and 3339 Temple St 
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Addo-X locks out input errors. 


just as you program your computer. The 
program is punched in minutes on the 
Addo-X plastic program card (we'll do it 
for you, or teach you how). Changing for 
mat or application is a matter of seconds: 
just change the card! — and the number 
of programs is unlimited. 

The Addo-X system is distinguished too 
by ease of operation: basic input machines 
use Addo-X's famous symmetrical 10-key 
adding and bookkeeping machine key- 
board. The tape-punch unit is built with 





computer-like modularity, for simple main- 
tenance. And always, just with the change 
of a card, you have total flexibility for any 
data capture operation, for use with any 
computer or system. 

Write today for your copy of our booklet. 
It will explain how Addo-X can program 
speed, insured accuracy, and significant 
savings in your data processing — by lock- 
ing out the errors. 


addo-x adp 


845 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90026 
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When a baby 
is born in Denver 


...and the 
waiting room’s 
in Da Nang 


Who breaks the news to Father? We do— 
and we'll track him to his jungle bivouac 
to do it. Bringing home just a little closer 
is a Red Cross specialty. Just one of the 
many services your Red Cross performs 
that helps to brighten the lives of our 
fighting men in Vietnam. We need your 
Support. The American Red Cross. 


help 
us 
» help 















CINEMA 





ALLEN 





SELLERS 


Better scene than herd. 


Keystone Cop-Out 


Casino Royale starts with a premise 
that is cheerfully cheeky: Sean Connery 
is an impostor, The real 007 is David 
Niven, now Sir James Bond, retired to 
a county seat. Visited by an_ all-star 
team of secret agents including William 
Holden, Charles Bover and John Hus- 
ton, he is persuaded to re-enter Her 
Majesty's Service, an experience that 
he soon finds simply sMERSHing. Along 
the way he encounters Joanna Pettet, 
the byproduct of his illicit union with 
Mata Hari; Peter Sellers. a green-gilled 
card shark who impersonates James 
Bond: Woody Allen as Jimmy Bond, 
James's narky nephew; and the ubiqui- 
tous Ursula Andress, who has become 
to spy spoofs what pits are to olives 
tasteless, but unavoidable 

Nor are they the only celebs prof- 
fered by the picture, Producer Charles 
Feldman, apparently fearful of taking 
a Royale drubbing on his investment, 
has tried to bolster the box-office po- 
tential by casting Deborah Kerr as a 
mocking-burred Scotswoman, Orson 
Welles as an enemy agent, Jean-Paul 
Belmondo as a Foreign Legionnaire and 
George Raft as himself 

With so many egos—including five 
directors—competing for attention, the 
picture soon degenerates Into an inco- 
herent and vulgar vaudeville. Each ac- 
tor frantically does his bit and then gets 
offstage to make room for the jugglers. 
Niven comes off best because his stylish 
acting floats far above the script’s wit- 
less, single-entendre standard: “Beauty 
is only skin-deep. How about some skin 
diving?” Allen provides an adroit parody 
of paranoia. as when he objects to going 
before a firing squad because he has 
“a low threshold of death.” 

But there is never much chance for 
the comedy, let alone for the original 
yarn (which, like all Bond stories, could 
not be taken seriously, but which at least 
story). The movie is too busy 
kidding the previous Bond movies, 
which kidded the books and themselves 
before they were in turn kidded by 
the U.N.C.L.E.s and Flints. Poor 007 





was a 


is now lost in a hall of distorting mir- 
rors, It is no surprise that by the last 
reel there is a distinct air of defeat 
about Casino Royale, as if the money 
($12 million) and the time (134 min- 
utes) had run out. The final footage 
shows the U.S. cavalry riding to Bond's 
rescue, joined shortly by American In- 
dians parachuting from planes and 
shouting “Geronimo!”, the French For- 
eign Legion, and a Mack Sennett-style 
squadron of period policemen. This kind 
of keystone cop-out was done faster and 
funnier 34 years ago when the Marx 
Brothers made Duck Soup. But in those 
days comedies consisted of scenes and 
not herds. 


Second Banana Oil 

Eight on the Lam offers Bob Hope 
the ultimate insult; it assumes that he 
needs comic relief. As a meckling bank 
teller, Bob finds himself unjustly accused 
of rifling the tills and takes to the hills 
with his seven momless moppets and 
their inevitable mongrel. A fair enough 
premise for a one-man vehicle, but 
Hope is almost lost in a cast of charac- 
ters that includes a slopstick baby sitter 
(Phyllis Diller) and her detective boy 
friend (lonathan Winters), mouthing a 
script. that contains relentless japes 
about little boys’ bladders and big girls’ 
figures. 

Hope does his best to get something 
risible visible. but halfway through he 
drowns in second banana oil. Winters’ 
country-cozen dialect is familiar, and 
Phyllis Diller attacks her customary 
fright-wig role with the comic appeal of 
a black-widow spider putting away a 
fly. The kids are self-conscious, lending 
the film the aura of a mass-produced 
TV situation comedy. All that is missing 
is the commercials—and the energetic 
plugs for name-brand cereals and soaps 
more than compensate. 

Before another Lam is led to slaugh- 
ter, it might be wise for Bob Hope to try 
another production firm. This—the 
52nd film he has starred in—was 
churned out by Hope Enterprises, a fam- 
ily affair. For comedians, it’s sometimes 
better to do business with strangers 
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North Carolina 

is within 500 miles 

of more than one-half 
the nation’s population. 


A good reason to 
consider our state 
for your new plant. 


And here's another good reason. 








h 





“| don't Know where all the people come cated to culture.” Dedicated? Indeed. For a state symphony. The first to found a 
from,” said Artur Rubinstein after a con nineteen years, American writers and crit school for the performing arts. 

cert series performance in Raleigh. “Il ics have drawn capacity crowds from all We'll be glad to provide more facts on 
played before audiences of 4,200 in Con over the state to the ng North Carolina's strategic location and 





stimulating environment. All you have to 
do is get in touch with Governor Dan 
te was the K. Moore or J. W. York, Chairman, N. C 
aside public funds Department of Conservation and Develop 
rst to organize ment, Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 


stitution Hall, but here there were 7,000 Books, an annual discussior 
People in Europe wouldn't believe it.” and S 

NEWSWEEK believes it. In a recent re 
port, they called North Carolina “the out- 
standing example of a state wholly dedi 


North Carolina 











3 s* . . 
L ncers i Union on Strike 
a cers 0S¢ IS * Two for the Road. In rural England, 
4 a husband and fe gaze out of the 
unique table wine. ee ee 


ing from a church, She sighs: “They 


. . 
We import it z don't look very happy.” He snaps: “Why 


e should they? They just got married.” 
ina crock so you ; In that exchange, Audrey Hepburn 

and Albert Finney sum up the film that 
follows: an adult bedtime story of a 


>, . . 
wont mistake i couple whose union is constantly go- 


ing on strike. Abandoning the Givenchy 
for cham a e school and the elfin cool, Hepburn is sur- 
Dp on : prisingly good as a Virginia Woolt-cub 
— who has earned her share of scars in 
the jungle war between the sexes. As 
her mate, a self-centered architect, Fin- 
ney is not so fortunate, and seems curi- 
ously unsympathetic in helping to turn 
his marriage into a fray-for-all. Happ 
ly, whenever the strife skitters clos- 
er to tragedy than comedy, Director 
Stanley Donen takes the viewer's eye 
off the brawl by ushering in William 
Daniels and Eleanor Bron parodying a 
WASPish American and his shrewish 
wife, or Claude Dauphin, whose jet-set 
bore is a perfect put-down 
Frederic Raphael, who won a 1965 
Academy Award for Darling, has writ- 


i : . - os ten a script that makes up in salt what tt 
Some people think Lancers is champagne. It isn’t. You can lacks in plot, although his dialogue, as 


tell by the distinctive crock. And the blushing color. Serve it Don Marquis once put it, sometimes 
chilled. With anything. Any time. merely strokes a platitude until it purrs 
like an epigram (“The only thing that 
fits into a pigeonhole is a pigeon”) 
Flashing back and forth through twelve 
years of togetherness and apartheid, Di- 
rector Donen makes sure that this par- 
ticular Road never quite reaches a dead 
end. In the final moments, Hepburn and 
Finney, reconciled, look lovingly at each 
other in the car. He sighs, “Bitch.” She 
snaps, “Bastard.” 

In its own perverse way, it is a happy 
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BLACKSMITH: This afternoon he was at the agency 
forging the final links in his client’s new campaign. Tonight he’s in 
his other shop (under the spreading carport roof) filing down fittings 
for the family’s new sloop. Tomorrow he'll have his fund-raising iron 
in the fire as chairman of the Recreation Center's annual drive. These 
are the business, civic and family interests that draw 1,696,000 
professional-managerial blacksmiths to their anvils every day— 
and to Sports ILLUSTRATED every week. 





FINNEY & HEPBURN IN “ROAD’ 
Abandoning the school and cool. 
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ng Northwest to Toky 


Mission in Tokyo? 


Fly there on Northwest Orient 
and save up to 8 hours. 


The word comes througt 8 hours faster. Just like clockwork 
have to rusn oh ». To meet 1en when your mission is accom- 
Northwest’ routes are the shortest and fastest with Cz FA sters ith hop Northwest back home 
a new trade agr er Il save you up to 8 hours on your return 
mmediate ¢ too 
reserva call your travel 
Naysready.We'llput you age » Northwest nt 
f our direct flights. (From Chic O We'll save 
Cleveland, or Min 
) you can fly straight 
changing planes 
going out of your way, either 
Your North t flight will take you HWEST ORIENT 
Straight across to Japan (instead of via the NORT 


mid-Pacific). So you'll get to Tokyo up to THE FAN-JET AIRLINE 
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Sw 
Webster's 
Seventh 
New Collegiate 
Dictionary 









Their future success can be shaped 
by the gift you give at grad 
y ~~ 


WORDS are the key to success. 

To help today’s high school graduate suc- 
ceed in college or that first job, give this new 
Merriam-Webster . . . required or recommended 
at colleges and universities everywhere. 

With 20,000 new words and new meanings, 
130,000 entries in all, it's the only Webster” 
that includes rules for spelling and punctuation 
and the scientific names of plants and animals 
This is the only desk dictionary based on the 
unabridged Webster's Third New International Dictionary, word authority of the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, courts of law, and public libraries. | 

At department, book, and stationery stores. Just $5.75 plain, $6.75 indexed. 

Beware of substitute’'Websters”. Insist on the genuine 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH NEW COLLEGIATE 





uation... 








G. &C. Merriam Co., Springtieid, Vass.01101 
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Before | 
you invest, | 
consider this: | 


a Eaton & Howard offers you 3 mu- | 
tual funds, each with a specific in- | 
vestment goal. See your investment 

dealer or send for prospectus and | 
current report. 


Eaton & Howard Stock Fund 


[ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| For possible growth of principal 
| and income. 

| Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For reasonable income and 
possible growth. 


General Investors Trust 


: 

| 

|| 

| 

| 
Emphasizing current income. | 
ia | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

] 
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EATON & 
HOWARD 


Incorporated 


Dept. T57 
24 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 02110 


Name 





Street 
City — 
State _ Zip 
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TEACH SCHOOL? 





Many educators add point, depth and drama to today’s 
news by using TIME’s special teaching aids in the 
classroom. 

This material is published and distributed periodically 
during the school year as part of TIME’s Education 
Program. 


If you're a high school or college teacher and would 
liketo knowmoreabout TIMEintheclassroom, writeto 


TIME Education Program, TIME & LIFE Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, New York 10020. 


Now Possible To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 
Without Surgery 


...except in unusually 
severe or persistent cases 


Science has found a substance with the 
ability, in most cases—to relieve pain, 
itching and shrink hemorrhoids without 


surgery except in unusually severe or 





persistent cases. In case after case, while 
gently relieving pain, actual reduction 
took place. The secret is Preparation H 
—the only hemorrhoid formula that con- 
tains Bio-Dyne®. Just ask for Prepara- 
tion H Ointment or Suppositories. 






ending. and one with a moral: a hus- 
band and wife always have a chance to 
make a go of it as long as they can 
laugh at a single private joke—even if 
the joke is marriage. 


Tired Palomino 

Welcome to Hard Times is a movie 
composed entirely of other movies. Ev- 
ery character has been pretested in 
scores of scenarios: the evil gunslinger; 
the aging lawman, poor but honest; the 
frightened townspeople; prostitutes with 
guaranteed 24-carat hearts. 

The badman (Aldo Ray) is the worst 
wrongo since Johnny Ringo. He breaks 
the tops off whisky bottles before he 
downs their contents, rapes and kills a 
dance-hall girl, sets fire to buildings and, 





FONDA & RAY IN “HARD TIMES” 
Clichés handled with care. 


all in all, makes the town of Hard 
Times a place to forget. While another 
dance-hall girl (Janice Rule) and a 
young boy conspire to knock off the 
villain next time he shows up, the mayor 
(Henry Fonda) is too frightened to kill 
and too tired to run. Anxious only to 
rebuild Hard Times and make it a good 
place for business, he gets his wish when 
Keenan Wynn jounces into town with a 
wagonload of cuties to entertain the 
local miners, Pretty soon the whole 
town swings like a pair of saloon doors, 
and gold and whisky are as plentiful as 
hossflies. 

Re-enter Ray with blood in his eye. 
just begging for his comeuppance, which 
takes place when Fonda finally gets the 
gumption to gun him down. Fortunate- 
ly for the film, even the small roles are 
in the hands of some of the oldest pros 
in the business—among them Edgar 
Buchanan as a Government man and 
Lon Chaney as a bartender. Handling 
the clichés with the care of a cowpoke 
tending a tired palomino, they make 
Hard Times seem better than it is be- 
cause they have been there before— 
many times. So has the audience. 
TIME, MAY 12, 
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Yet gentle toe tapping stops you safely. 


There must be a Hooker somewhere. 


There is—in power brakes. All it 
takes to stop a 3500 pound car 
going sixty is a few taps of your 
toe. The real brunt of the pressure 
needed to overcome your momen- 
tum is taken by the parts made 
from our Durez” phenolic molding 
compounds and resins. 

Molded components inside your 
car’s power brake unit amplify 
your foot pressure many times to 
bring you to a safe stop. Durez 
resins show up in the brake linings 


that actually stop your wheels 
The great appeal of Durez plas- 
tics is that they do their tasks so 
well at surprisingly low cost. 
Helping make cars safer without 
adding cost is part of the Chemagi- 
nation® that goes with all Hooker 
chemicals and plastics. If your 
business uses these modern mate- 
rials, write for a free copy of To- 
morrow at Work Today. Hooker 
Chemical Corporation, 277 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. 











The skies of the world are wide open for aircraft. Flights, That's our goal across the board: to establish a leading 





ying hours, sale: re all soaring position in the growth part of growing industries. We're in 
aircraft alone logged 50% more flying hour: aviation, construction, agriculture, automotive and other 
tt nes in 1966. And with their increasing depend mor ifacturing ndustries 








( t time is expected to jump another 70% by 1978 We'd to tell you n 4c yand l 
hich puts us ina very nice position. We build aircraft were going. Just write: Rockw Jard rp t 
Ag Jer® aircraft. The Tough B ™ Business, Room 311, 300 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 
ture and pleasure airplanes so dependable that our We're in lots of growing markets all over the world. And 








sales have tripled in the last three year we intend to be in lots 


Rockwell-Standard 
has a 


long way 
tO Go. 
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Episode at Fort Pillow 


THE FALLING HILLS by Perry Lentz. 
468 pages. Scribner. $6.95. 


At sunrise on an April morning in 
1864, General Nathan Bedford Forrest 
and 1,200 Confederate forces attacked 
the Union works at Fort Pillow in West 
Tennessee. Within hours the Rebs had 
butchered most of the ill-prepared gar- 
rison soldiers. 

Fort Pillow had littke or no military 


DETTMANN ARCHIVE 





GENERAL FORREST 
Possessed of a particular brutality. 


value. Manned by former Negro slaves 
pressed into Union blue and by stringy 
white Tennessee hillmen whom the Reb- 
els considered traitors to the Southern 
cause, it was a special insult to Confed- 
erate pride. Thus it was almost fatally 
marked out for a particular brutality. 
Forrest's men were themselves a motley 
lot by parade-ground standards: reluc- 
tant conscriptees, looting Texans, Mis- 
sissippi red-hots. 

Although it seems incredible that a 
single square foot of Civil War battle- 
ground has remained unchronicled or 
unfictionalized, American writers long 
ignored this episode, perhaps because it 
reflected glory on neither Union nor 
Confederate colors (there was to be a 
congressional investigation of the scan- 
dalously inept, beer-blurred defense of 
Fort Pillow by its federal troopers). 
Now the story has been told in a first 
novel of remarkable merit. 

Lunatic Moment. Precocious Perry 
Carlton Lentz, born in Alabama 79 
years after the massacre, started writing 
The Falling Hills as an honors project 
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for a B.A. degree at Kenyon College in 
Ohio. He mined the eyewitness reports 
of Fort Pillow survivors as preserved in 
the National Archives. Now a doddering 
24, and an old soldier of the campus 
(he is taking his Ph.D. in’ English 
at Vanderbilt University, Nashville), 
Lentz has published a book with none 
of the sweet-magnolia swash and pol- 
ished ballroom buckle of Gone With 
the Wind but much of the visceral real- 
ism that characterized MacKinlay Kan- 
tor’s Andersonville. 

Half a dozen or so central characters, 
wearing both the blue and the grey, 
move forward to the conflict. On the 
Confederate side, the standouts are 
General Forrest, a bombastic, semilit- 
erate slave trader who leads a ferocious 
cavalry charge, and Captain Hamilton 
LeRoy Acox, a mild Georgian who, 
though weary of war, wields a mighty 
sword in a lunatic moment at Fort 
Pillow. 

The Union side is perhaps more un- 
attractively vivid. Fort Pillow’s second- 
ranking officer is Major Will Bradford, 
who before the war was a Northern 
sympathizer in plantation climes. A 
sleazy, ambitious, jake-leg lawyer, he 
had run unsuccessfully for the state leg- 
islature and vainly courted Good Old 
Southern Family belles. With secession, 
he joined the Union army. Knowing 
clearly enough that no matter who wins 
the war he will be forced to leave his 
homeland hills in the end, Bradford 
lives “in a dry bitterness.” 

Rude Indignities. Second Lieut. Jon- 
athan Endicott Seabury, a Bostonian 
idealist and Ivy League mama’s boy 
still wet behind the diploma, is another 
of Fort Pillow’s defenders. He “asked 
specifically for a colored regiment,” 
dreaming of how he could teach Negro 
troops “English or history or geogra- 
phy” and monitor the happy spirituals 
that he fancied they would sing around 
their fires. He is ill prepared for the 
reality he encounters: dirty, sly, half- 
slaves whom he must train to fire field- 
pieces without live ammunition. Thus 
he hides the gradual erosion of his 
soul by secretly rehearsing the noble 
death he plans to die in defense of Fort 
Pillow—protecting his cowed troops, 
daring the Rebels to kill him, instructing 
them to let his poor charges live. In the 
end, Seabury is amazed by the uncom- 
plaining way in which his men die, and 
finds more irony and fury in himself 
than he had reason to suspect. 

Some readers will be offended by the 
highly explicit manner in which Au- 
thor Lentz describes the rude indig- 
nities heaped on the ignorant Negro 
troops by their white superiors, or the 
meanness shown by Confederate re- 
cruiters as they drag 16-year-old boys 
away from their homes to fight and 
die. There is reason to believe, however, 
that Lentz tells it the way it was. 


Tenants of the Past 


THE BRIDAL CANOPY by S. Y. Agnon. 
389 pages. Schocken Books. $5.95. 
IN THE HEART OF THE SEAS by S. Y 


Agnon. 128 pages. Schocken Books 
$3.95. 
TWO TALES by S. Y. Agnon. 237 


pages. Schocken Books. $4.95. 


AGNON IS WRITING, reads a 
street sign in Talpioth, a_ fir-shaded 
suburb of Jerusalem. It honors the soli- 
tude of Israel's most beloved and most 
retiring author, Shmuel Yosef Agnon, 
78, who until recently was almost un- 
known in the West. Lately, a steady tide 
of visitors has disobeyed the sign and 
trespassed on the austere hospitality of 
his house, which offers only a few fold- 
ing chairs to guests. Israel counts Agnon 
a cultural hero, studies his work in its 
schools, and has given him a _ hero’s 
place since he returned from Stockholm 
last December with the 1966 Nobel 
Prize tor Literature.* 

The West has a fresh chance to ex- 
amine this distant literary figure. Some 
of his books were translated into English 
in the 1930s, but they attracted little 
notice, Now his publisher has placed 
three Agnon titles in U.S. bookstores, 
where they are selling with a briskness 
that owes much to simple curiosity. 

Transcending Orthodoxy. Agnon’s 
stubborn tenancy of the past sets formi- 
dable obstacles before the Gentile read- 
er, or before anyone unfamiliar and 


QUIET, 


DAVID RUBINGER 





S. Y. AGNON 
Heroes with a disconcerting universality. 


unconcerned with Jewish tradition. His 
prose is majestically—at times annoy- 
ingly—Talmudic and is not easily trans- 
lated from the Hebrew. Nor is his spirit, 
which is strongly flavored with Hasid- 
ism, an 18th century Jewish movement 
with strong emotional appeal to an op- 
Jewish Poet 


Which Agnon shared with 


Nelly Sachs, who lives in Sweden 
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Our trees and our forests provide 
your family with many happy hours 
of recreation. 

That's why it’s so important to 
protect them from forest fires. 
Nine out of ten forest fires are 
caused by careless people who 
forget Smokey Bear’s ABC's: 
Always hold matches till cold. 
Be sure to drown all campfires, stir 
the ashes, and drown them again. 


Crush all smokes dead out, 
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pressed and homeless people. Hasidism 
urged Jews to find joy in prayer and 
in their lot—an antidote to the despairs 
of exile. The existence of the State of 
Israel has helped dissipate the Hasidic 
appeal. But Agnon’s spirit, his heart and 
his books still cherish the time when the 
Jew’s chief sustenance was a dream. 

In the Heart of the Seas sends a 
group of Jews from Galicia—now a 
part of Poland and the Ukraine, where 
Agnon was born—on a perilous but 
successful journey to the Holy Land. 
For Jews in Eastern Europe, that hegira 
is still difficult and at times even heart- 
breaking. But for most other Jews who 
want to go, the move is now free of 
serious obstacles, and further eased by 
El Al stewardesses—which is one rea- 
son why Agnon’s rolling cadences in 
this story lose much of their meaning. 

More often, Agnon transcends the 
Orthodoxy of his material. In The Brid- 
al Canopy, the Hasid Reb Yudel Na- 
thanson, a deliberately quixotic hero, 
half saint, half shlemiel, sets out to beg 
a dowry for his daughters. The book is 
one long metaphor for the wandering 
Jew, but Agnon heroes have a discon- 
certing universality. “A difficult thing to 
grasp,” says Reb Yudel, pondering war. 
“What satisfaction do the kings derive in 





sending folk of this countryside to an- | 


other land and folk of another land to 
this countryside? What difference does 
it make to the Angel of Death whether 
he has to come here or go there?” 

The Bridal Canopy is a frame story, 
and the tales that Agnon tells along Reb 
Yudel’s digressive way fill the landscape 
with a teeming humanity. Like Yudel 
himself, the characters appeal to read- 
ers of any faith: the pompous petty 
official totally unstrung by the disap- 
pearance of his cat; the husband whose 
love for his sterile wife crumbles at last 
before the siege of his kin; the cantor 
whose heavenly voice dissolves the syn- 
agogue in tears—and who gets blind 


| drunk on a holy day. 


Supernatural Fables. Two Tales is 
the one book among the three transla- 
tions that should prompt U.S. readers 
to endorse the Nobel committee’s judg- 
ment. Symbolic and supernatural fables, 
masterpieces of the form, they help to 
explain why Agnon has been compared 
to Katka. In Betrothed, the heroine 
Susan suddenly appears before the hero, 
a young scientist on the threshold of 
a brilliant career, to remind him of the 
vows of fidelity they had sworn as chil- 
dren. Susan is the past: alluring, insis- 
tent; and the compulsion she represents 
is as enduring as mankind's yearning 
for its departed youth, Agnon does not 
solve the dilemma any more than life 
does. He ends by planting doubts about 
Susan’s reality. Did the past, once gone, 


ever exist? | 
Edo and Enam, the second tale, de- | 
| velops much the same theme. Gemulah, 


the wife of Gabriel Gamzu, has been 
transplanted from an ancient land to 
modern Israel, and begins to wither like 
a flower torn from the soil. When the | 








Exciting 
days ahead! 


Centennial 
Canada’67 


FESTIVAL CANADA 
Most brilliant year-long entertain- 


ment season ever offered. The finest 
international and Canadian artists on 
tour in every area. 


ONTARIO 


‘Sonet Lumiére’- Soundand Light 


Story of the birth of a nation — 
Canada, told through a blending of 
lighting effects, sounds, voices and 

music — all focused on the 
Parliament Buildings. 
Ottawa — May 13 - Oct. 15 


Centennial Celebrations 
Parades, sports, cycling rodeo, 
Rose Festival. 
Welland — June 19 - July 3 


London Fortnight Festival 


The British flavour in Canada — bob- 


bies, double-decker busses, regattas 
concerts, sports meets. 
London — June 25 - July 8 


International Freedom Festival 
Ethnic costumes, dances, parades, 
~~ Detroit sharing Celebrations. 
Windsor — June 29-July 1 


Northwest International Rowing 
Regatta 
Kenora — July 14-15 


Centennial Square Dance 
Jamboree 
Hamilton 
Aug. 9, 16, 23, 30, Sept. 4 - 10 


QUEBEC 


International Soccer Tourney 
with England, Italy, Soviet Union, 
West Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

Montreal — May 27 - June 11 


World Speedboat and Hydro- 
Plane Championships 
Valleyfield — July 7-9, 14-16 


“Choralie National’ 
Folk Art Festival 
Québec City — July 15-23 


Every day, something wonderful is 
happening in Centennial Canada! 


WATCH FOR FUTURE EVENTS 


For more information on Canada 
and our Centennial year, write: 
Centennial Commission, 

P.O. Box 1967, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Friendly, 
Familiar, 
Foreign 

and Near 


Among our 

quarter million 
sparkling lakes, it’s 
always easy to 

find sun, sand and 
waves you can 

call your very own. 
That's just one 

of the ways Ontario 
is sO excitingly 
different. A less- 
crowded land. Steeped 
in British traditions. 
Naturally blessed, 
yet with bright lively 
cities. And, this 

year, all agog with 
Canada's Centennial 
celebrations. 

Join us, won't you? 
We're within 

easy reach. But first, 
let us send you 

our beautiful book. 52 
pages of full-colour 
pictures and detailed 
text reveal the 
vibrant spirit of 
Ontario .. . Land of 
Great Adventure 
Vacations. Just write: 
Department of 
Tourism & 
Information, Room 36, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, 


ONTARIO 


Canada 
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A new kind of scale 
for investors. 


Princeton social sci- 


Over the last ten years, 


entists have made an unusual survey—a study 
of people's aspirations. Using a “self-anchoring 
they have closely measured how people 
their health, 


possessions, and hopes for the future. 


scale”’, 
feel about their economic status, 


We also study people’s hopes for the future 
indirectly—by studying investments closely. 


Our Research Department probes deeply into 





the potentials of specific securities. These 
Thomson & McKinnon research probes can give 
valuable insights to aid your financial future. 
In fact, helping the the individual 
investor with individual goals—takes practi- 


cally all of our working efforts. 


“loner” 


If you'd like to get a full measure of research 
applied to your scale of investments, along with 


personal service, call Thomson & Meclinnon. 


t’s our business to help you invest wisely. 


THOMSON & MSKINNON 


Members N. 


Duluth 
Kenosha « Lima « 


Anderson « 


Madison « 


Y. Stock Exchange & other principal security & commodity exchanges 
——— = 


Chicago, 231 So. LaSalle Street 
. Evarnaville ° Ft, Wayne . Indianapolis 





Milwaukee « Oshkosh « South Bend 


Offices in the United States and Canadk 


Ayes. §. Pires 


“The American standard of living 

is due in no small measure to the 
imaginative genius of advertising, 
which not only creates and sharpens 
demand but also, by its impact upon 
the competitive process, stimulates 
the never ceasing quest of inprove- 
ment in quality of the product. 


Isn’t it strange to find people in this coun- 
try today who criticize advertising and 
say it should be restricted? Well-meaning 
people who say that it is unfair competi- 
tion for a big company to spend more on 
advertising than a small company. 
Ignoring the fact that it is advertising 
that helps small companies grow big... 
companies like Polaroid, Xerox, Sony and 
dozens more who have taken on the giants 


in the marketplace and won their profit- 
able niche. 

These people think we should restrict 
the amount of advertising a company 
can do—just to be fair. 

But, of course, big companies spend 
more on research and development than 
little companies, too. And that’s even 
more unfair because it helps develop new 
products the little companies don’t have. 


So, perhaps, we should also restrict re- 
search and development. 

It's too bad somebody didn’t think of 
this 40 years ago. Then we'd all still have 
iceboxes. And you wouldn’t have to worry 
about getting all that frozen food home 
from the supermarket before it thaws. In 
your 1966 Model “T.” 

Magazine Publishers Association 


An association of 365 leading U.S. magazines 
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Aw Anyone who feels that way doesn't know what he’s scribbling 


about. Over half the electricity generated in this country is 


derived from coal. Steel is dependent on coal. Cement, 


come chemicals, textiles, food —all industries utilize this 


form of energy. The fact is coal is vital to our civilization. 


on And, as our economy grows, so does the need for this precious 
B 


fuel. Coal isn't on its way out. It's on its way up. 


For further information, write 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036 Coal for a Better America 
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moon is full, she speaks in a tongue long 
dead and sings songs of unearthly beau- 
ty—all of this recorded by an unreal, 
evanescent figure named Ginath. 

At last Gemulah sings the song of 
Grofith, a mythical bird who dies with 
the last note. She dies too, along with 
her mysterious auditor. It is Agnon’s an- 
guished challenge to his own quest: the 
past is alien, and unrecoverable, and he 
who seeks it is destined to live in the 
limbo between the sunset and the dawn, 


Girl with Green Ink 


CASUALTIES OF PEACE by Edna 
O’Brien. 175 pages. Simon & Schuster. 
$4.50. 


Books by girls, especially those 
grown-up girls who get their diary jot- 
tings published under the guise of novels. 
should be read by other girls. The best 
of them have the quality of gossip—a 
mixture of fact and fantasy, malice and 
love, like those little confidences that 
were once whispered in Victorian dor- 
mitories. Edna O’Brien, who wrote The 
Lonely Girl (which became a smashing 
film as The Girl with the Green Eyes), 
does so well in this genre that the male 
reader feels like an eavesdropper. She 
seems to burble on in all innocence, but 
can take the hide off the back of any 
man’s vanity. She writes in ink as green 
as Irish grass—or vitriol. 

Patsy, an Irish maid, and Tom, a Dub- 
lin jackeen, work for an arty lady 
named Willa McCord, who makes 
Stained-glass windows. Both Patsy and 
Willa have trouble with sexual matters. 
Patsy takes off, leaving a farewell note 
after ten pages of a Molly-Bloom-type 
soliloquy. Sample unthoughts about her 
un-man: “The noise he made when he 
swallowed; his smelly feet!" Obviously, 
such a fellow as Tom deserves to be 
cuckolded. Patsy's choice is a chap 
named Ron, and together they “could 
knock spots off the Kinsey report.” 

Willa meanwhile has dreams of being 
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EDNA O'BRIEN 
Vitriol in the grass, alas. 
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murdered, as well she might, but female 
realism always defeats female fantasy. 
“Sauce was too rich at dinner” is Patsy's 
diagnosis. Willa is that most unlikely of 
women—one who is frightened of men. 
She almost gets over this block after a 
weekend with a jaded Jamaican named 
Auro, who has “the palest Negro skin” 
she has ever seen. When she arrives 
back home after dark, the poor dopey 
male, Tom, is waiting at the gate to 
punish his faithless Patsy. “He rose as 
she went through the gate and acted so 
deftly that the scream she let out got 
lost in her throat as a wail. She died 
with her back to him and as she fell, 
he helped her down.” Then he saw that 
it was poor Willa. 

With this mistaken-identity murder, 
the novel ceases to be girl talk, and it 
is over before anyone really notices it. 
If there is a moral in this, and there 
probably is not, it is that old aphorism 
to the effect that women may be pretty 
choosy about whom they sleep with but 
will marry practically anyone. 


Seeds in the Sagebrush 


PRINT IN A WILD LAND by John 
Myers Myers. 274 pages. Doubleday. 
$5.95. 


Ho, on the brink of hell, 

cooked for you 

This pot of dope, this mass of desert 

Stew, 

This warm collation, hot with sul- 

phurous fumes, 

And if it suits not, you know what 

to do. 

So the Greenwater (Calif.) Chuck- 
Walla warned readers, and the plucky 
little newspaper more than lived up to 
its lusty pledge—at least as long as it 
lived. The Chuck-Walla was one of in- 
numerable fly-by-night newspapers that 
flourished on the Western frontier. Their 
exuberant, quarrelsome editors are now 
a forgotten breed, But, as Author John 
Myers Myers (The Alamo, San Fran- 
cisco’s Reign of Terror) makes clear, 
they were as much a fixture of the 
19th century Western scene as outlaws 
and lawmen. Some Westerners were as 
passionate about putting out a paper as 
others were about accumulating cattle 
or prospecting for gold. 

Glorified Shacks. They could have 
made a better living doing almost any- 
thing else. They seldom stayed long in 
one place, toting their ramshackle 
presses from one cluster of shacks in 
the sagebrush to the next. In their pa- 
pers, they glorified each new stopping 
place as the seed of a surging city, 
though in fact they often went bank- 
rupt, and some of the towns themselves 
disappeared. Two San Francisco papers, 
the California Star and the Californian, 
folded overnight when the city was emp- 
tied by the 1848 gold rush. William 
J. Forbes, who published the Virginia 
City (Nev.) Daily Trespass, gave up in 
disgust. “Of 20 men,” he said, “19 
patronize the saloons and one the 
newspaper, and I am going with the 
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KING (LEFT) & CASEY (1856) 
And elections were harvesttime. 


crowd.” He opened a saloon. But when 
he had built up a sufficient stake, he 
once again started a newspaper. 

Saloons were the most reliable ad- 
vertisers because they were never short 
of funds on the hard-drinking frontier. 
Editors had to coddle other advertisers 
by playing up their names and wares 
in the news columns, a practice that 
hardly died with the old West. Politi- 
cians advertised occasionally. “An elec- 
tion was harvesttime,” said Harry El- 
lington Brook, who put out the Quijo- 
toa, Ariz., Prospector. “There was a 
graduated rate, running from $10 for a 
Coroner to $250 for a Sheriff. The 
price charged included a commensurate 
amount of favorable mention.” 

Improvising Poetry. To the frontier 
editor, a pistol was as crucial as a com- 
posing stick. Irate readers were all too 
likely to reply with bullets instead of 
letters. Some editors were careful not 
to sleep twice in the same spot because 
so many of their colleagues had been 
shot at in their beds. Editors regularly 
attacked each other in print—and in 
person. James King, publisher of the San 
Francisco Evening Bulletin, and James 
P. Casey, publisher of the San Fran- 
cisco Times, settled their differences in 
a classic encounter. Casey gunned down 
King, and Casey, in turn, was lynched by 
vigilantes. Editors had to handle re- 
porters with care. In 1884, Thomas S. 
Harris, a reporter for the Los Angeles 
Republican, became so irritated with his 
editor, Charles Whitehead, that he shot 
him dead. 

When news was short, editors im- 
provised. They resorted to poetry and 
Latin and printed irreverent homilies, 
such as this one from the Virginia City 
(Mont.) Weekly Republican: “Brigham 
Young agrees to confine himself to one 
woman, if every member of Congress 
will do the same.” And they were not 
above publishing fiction as fact. Mark 
Twain got his start in just this way when 
he was working for the Virginia City 
(Nev.) Territorial Enterprise. In one 
grisly fabrication, he described how a 
man murdered his wife and nine chil- 
dren, inflicted a mortal wound on him- 
self, then rode four miles on horseback 
to a saloon where he brandished his 
wife’s scalp. The tipplers, reported 
Twain, were much amused. 
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“My name is Messeret Debebe. My home is Ethiopia. 


“My name is Leela Rao. My home is India. 
Iam atour guide at the UN” 


I am a tour guide at the UN” 


“My name is Karen Lundborg. My home is West “My name is Sheila Nath. My home is Burma. 
Hartford, Connecticut. I am a tour guide at the UN” I am a tour guide at the UN” 


Come to the U.N. 


21,000 visitors come to United Nations Headquarters every 
week. Guided tours start every 10 minutes 9: 15am to 4:45pm, 
7 days a week. Tours cost $1.25 for adults, 50¢ for children and 


students, last one hour, and will fill many letters home. 
For a free UN Tour Booklet and Visitor's Button, write to: 
UN Association of the United States, New York 10017. 
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“Nancy, 
I thought your bridge club 
didn’t like Scotch?’ 
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VF ‘ so smooth it’s the world’s largest-selling Scotch. 











